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PREFACE. 



The earnest desire of being nseful has led to the 
publication of this Uttle volrane. Its design is to 
encourage the timorous and to assist the willing- 
minded. Many wish to work in the vineyard of the 
Lord, but are hindered because they know not how 
to commence; to such, may this simple tale be as a 
guide-post directing thither. Others are deterred 
from entering for want of companionship. There are 
none to work with them — to raise their hands when 
they hang down, to strengthen their knees when 
they grow feeble. They know that lonely working 
is dull working. Such, may this tale encourage to 
do what Jesus biddeth, assured that their way shall 
be made plain, that their need shall be supplied. He 
who knoweth every difficulty in vineyard work, like- 
wise appointeth the portion which he desireth his 
children to dress, and considereth each yoke-fellow 
with whom it is well that they should labour. 

Christ hath a work of lowly love for each of his 
disciples. " If ye love me, keep my commandments ; '' 
** And this is His commandment, that we love one an* 

b 
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other." The manifestation of love to man is the proof 
of love to Christ We wonder not, therefore, that 
the new-bom soul should earnestly breathe, ** I long 
to be useful." Fellow-pilgrim, let your longing be 
turned into prayer, and prayer shall open the path- 
way, and prayer shall cause to descend the needful 
strength for treading there. Time must not be lost 
in wishes. The moments are few, in which we can 
glorify Jesus by seeking them that are lost. Soon 
the hour will come, when the hungry we can no 
longer feed, for none hunger then ; when the stranger 
we can no more befriend, for all are then at home ; 
when the naked we need no longer clothe, for all 
are dressed in white ; when the sick we cannot com- 
fort, for in heaven sickness hath no place; when the 
prisoner we cannot visit, for none are bound above; 
and inasmuch as we cannot do it imto these, we 
cannot do it unto our Saviour and our God. The 
characteristic of time's dispensation is self-denying 
exertion. Fellow-Christian, wilt thou not prove thy 
love — wilt thou not work whilst it is called to-day? 
for the night quickly cometh, and then no man can 
work. 

May God's blessing rest on this feeble endeavour 
to quicken some of His people to more diligent ser- 
vice ; and may He through it verify the word which 
He hath spoken, ^' My strength is made perfect in 
weakness." 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SISTERS. 

** Just as I am, — thy love, I own, 
Has broken every barrier down : 
Now to be thine, yea,, thine alone, 
O Lamb of God, I come.'' 

" I LONG to be useful,'' exclaimed Edith Sterling, in a 
low but earnest tone, as she withdrew from the window, 
through which for the last twenty minutes she had, 
apparently without thought, been gazing. 

"Useful, dear sister ! how useful?" inquired the in- 
valid, who reposed on a couch, over which the clear 
burning fire cast the light of its fitful fiames. 

"I will tell you, Mary. There is light enough to 
talk, though not light enough even to think, for then I 
should turn so sleepy ; and we have just half-an-hour for 
a cosy chat before the dressing-bell rings." 

Edith drew a footstool into the comer, between the 
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head of the sofa and the cheerful fire, and the sisters 
talked long in that charming hour for conversation — a 
winter's twilight, or rather when the firelight seems to 
rejoice in its victory over departing day. 

" I do long to be usefvl^^ continued Edith. " I feel 
as if my whole life had been spent in doing nothing." 

" You think very humbly of yourself, dear girl ; surely 
you do not call making happy your poor useless Mary and 
dear mamma doing nothing ! Do you, Edith ?" 

^^ But I might do that and be useful to others like- 
wise. I have felt thoroughly dissatisfied with my own 
life since I was at Nettlethorpe Manor, and saw all the 
good my dear cousins were doing there." 

"But they live in the country, you know. Uncle 
Clayton has built for the poor people beautiful cottages, 
which they cannot but keep clean. There is no such 
row of model-houses in our dirty town, no such pattern- 
clean children among our ragged urchins. Oh, Edith ! 
there is no field for your usefulness here. We shall 
have to go into the country, as I often wish mamma to 
do, and then it will be charming to tell the nice, clean 
little girls to come for some hot soup for their grand- 
mothers, or to take the set of baby linen to the poor 
woman at the lodge, or even to go and read to some blind 
old man in a cottage by the side of the lake:,; but to go 
into the alleys and passages of such a town as this — we 
must leave that to those good sort of people, town mis- 
sionaries, or Bible-readers, or something of that sort they 
are called — whose business it is^to seek oat the ignorant 
and depraved in oar streets and lanes." 
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^' But, dear Marj, the poor people here, as well as those 
in the country, have souls; and we, as well as dear cousins, 
have talents given to us ; and Jesus says to us, as to 
them, * Occupy till I come.* I have been thinking of this 
text all day, and have been wondering whether I cannot 
do something for my God, whether I cannot prepare 
something to be ready when my Saviour returns. I feel 
what I never used to feel, that my best works cannot merit 
heaven ; but Jesus has, I trust, purchased with his own 
blood that blessed inheritance for me, and I do long to be 
employed in a work of holy love for him who so loved 
me. 

^^ That is putting usefulness on a high ground, though 
I believe it is the right one. I have had several thoughts 
since I read the tract you gave me, that I was not one of 
the free, but of the prisoners. I did not like the book, 
and determined never again to read it ; but the title is ' 
constantly before mine eyes. * Captive or Free ?" is always 
sounding in my ears. Edith, tell me, does this question 
make you happy or unhappy ?*' 

Edith was silent for a moment ; her eye glistened with 
a tear, then looking at her sister, she met her earnest, 
thoughtful gaze, and tremulously replied, — 

" Happy ; I trust I may humbly say happy, for Jesus 
is my deliverer." 

Neither sister spoke for a little while. Mary's first 
thought was, " Oh, that / could feel so ! " and then it 
seemed whispered into her mind that Edith's confidence 
was presumption. Religion had never made her happy. 
Frequently had the conviction occurred that there was 
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no constraining love of Christ in her soul ; but it was a 
thought that she would dash from her, or resolve into the 
evanescent determination, " I will serve God better, that 
I may find peace in him." She had sought comfort in 
vain ; and now that Edith appeared to have found hap- 
piness in the most serious thoughts of God, Mary felt that 
it must be a mistaken confidence. 

"How can you feel happy, Edith?" she at length 
asked. "Are you so very holy ?" 

" Dear, dear sister, my holiness is not the ground of 
my happiness. It never could be, for my best righteous- 
ness is as filthy rags. I found that I must give up all 
thoughts of making God look favourably upon me, because 
of any service which I could render him. My very prayers 
were so sinful, they seemed to rise up in judgment against 
me. I was feeling very unhappy, when, one day, I had 
a long conversation with Aunt Clayton on this very sub- 
ject. I have not time, dear Mary, to tell y ^u all she said, 
but one thing struck me very much, — * The Bible says, 
' The Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.' Be- 
lieve this and rejoice, for thus your debt is cancelled. 
Henceforward serve God, not in order that you may have 
eternal life, but because you already have it ; — because 
through grace you are saved.' Dear Mary, I felt as if I 
had been walking in darkness till then. A light seemed 
all at once to beam across my path. It showed me Christ 
bearing my sins ; Christ burying them for ever in his 
tomb. My faith must lean on the Cross of Calvary, and 
there it is secure." 

Mary looked at Edith with surprise. She had never 
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previously heard her timid sister thus express herself. 
Of her earnestness and sincerity there could be no doubt. 
Her very look betokened she testified that she had ex- 
perienced. There was no pride, no self-righteousness in 
her language. The simplicity of her faith made her sister 
wonder. She was almost tempted to exclaim, " You per- 
suade me to believe ;" but Mary seldom yielded her judg- 
ment to her feelings. Her character was that of those 
who said unto the woman of Samaria, " Now we believe, 
not because of thy saying : for we have heard him our- 
selves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the worid." Edith's distinction in the motive 
that should influence us in yielding God service had, by 
the blessed Spirit's grace, kindled a new light in Mary's 
soul. The contrast of those little words, " in order to," 
and "because," was as a seed sown in her heart, destined 
to bring forth fruit abundantly to the glory and praise of 
God. 

It was now time for the sisters to separate, and as 
Mary kissed her favourite Edith she said, — 

" I will seek to know the truth ; pray for me, that the 
Spirit may guide me by his teaching.*' 

Edith felt thankful. She waited not for a convenient 
opportunity to pray, nor for a quiet hour to pour out her 
soul before the Lord. The upward glancing of the eye, 
the unuttered expression of the heart, wafted an earnest 
petition to the throne of grace, which entered the ears of 
the Lord God of Sabaoth. 

Mary and Edith Steriing, with their widowed mother 
and younger sister, lived in the town of R , in the 
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North of England. They were bom in India, on the 
battle-plains of which great empire their father had 
fought and died. The warfare he waged was not of this 
world only. Whilst he, as a brave soldier, defended his 
sovereign and his country, he likewise remembered his 
baptismal covenant to be Christ's faithful soldier and ser- 
vant unto his life's end ; he dared to face the ridicule 
which a profession of religion encountered ; he was not 
ashamed to rank himself in the army of the Captain of his 
salvation, nor to show distinctly the colours of the service 
he had chosen. His leader never forsook him. The 
death-dew that stood on his brow was the forerunner of 
the crown of glory that was soon to encircle it ; the sabre 
that laid him low was his Father's message to say that 
the days of his warfare were over. His beloved wife and 
infant children he commended believingly to the care of 
Him who had declared himself, " The Father of the 
fatherless and the Judge of the widow." In death he 
triumphed, because his confidence was in God, who gave 
him the victory through his Lord Jesus Christ. 

Without an earthly protector, in a foreign land and 
amid strangers, Mrs. Sterling was left, the mother of six 
young and delicate children. Mary, the eldest, was a 
lovely, fair-haired girl, with a brow that betokened ex- 
pansive intellectual capacities, and a deep dark-blue eye 
that spoke of strong determination, but from infancy she 
was a cripple. A spinal disease prevented her ever 
placing her foot on the ground, and she never knew the 
mirth or frolic of gambolling childhood. Two beautiful 
boys, of about six and seven years old, were the next in 
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age to Marj. Thej were full of affection, and at one 
time full of health ; but their sojourn in the " far East" 
had been too prolonged, and ere the bereaved widow 
reached Calcutta her first-born son, her beloved Clifford, 
was laid beneath an Indian grave. His soul was earlj 
gathered to its heavenly home by Him who said, " Suffer 
the little children to come unto me." The ship had not 
proceeded far on its homeward way, when the second 
boy, Edward, sickened and died. He loved to think that 
he was going to Jesus, and though laid beneath the wild 
sea wave, his Saviour watches that sleeping body till the 
resurrection morn, when the sea shall give up the dead 
that are in it, and the long-separated on earth shall be 
gathered in unbroken union round the Saviour's throne. 

Edith, Alfred, and Laura were the three little ones 
who, with her delicate Mary, the widow was permitted 
to bring to England. Deep grief had much affected her 
mind, and though she was enabled to trust her God and 
her husband's God, she never regained the energy and 
the cheerfulness of character she had previously mani- 
fested, and as her children grew in years she exerted 
little control over them. They stayed frequently at 
Nettlethorpe Manor with their aunt, Mrs. Clayton, whose 
judicious counsels assisted much in the formation of their 
characters. She loved her nieces dearly ; they were as 
her own children. Frequently did she in earnest prayer 
bring them before the Lord ; her petition for them was 
that piety might be added to their amiability, that they 
might be beloved by God as well as man. She watched 
their growth in years, in stature, and in wisdom, but she 
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could not see the love of God increase in their hearts. 
She trusted that the seed was there ; she hoped that it 
was silently at work; she knew that it had been cast 
upon the waters, and Scripture assured her that after 
many days it should be found. And now it was that He 
who had never said unto the seed of Jacob, " Seek ye me 
in vain," was preparing to answer the father's dying peti- 
tion, the continued supplication of the mother and aunt. 
The dew of the Spirit's grace was descending from above ; 
the hitherto dormant seed of Divine truth in the sisters' 
hearts was beginning to germinate, to push its leaves 
upwards, to strike its root downwards. As the gardener 
watches day by day the appearance of those small cotyle- 
dons which tell him that the precious seed is growing, as 
he hails with joy the disturbed appearance of the earth 
pushed upwards by those tender branches — a disturbance 
so slight, that it could be detected only by the watchful 
eye, — so Mrs. Clayton was at length privileged to mark 
in Edith's soul a growing dissatisfaction in her own 
works, an increasing longing after God, till at length 
her beloved niece was constrained with tears of grateful 
love to confess, — 

*' No refoge, no safety in self conid I see ; 
Jehovah Tsidkenu* my Saviour must be." 

Henceforward Edith's faith worked by love. She 
was one in whom a strong natural energy was much 
impeded by timidity of disposition. So long as she could 
visit with her cousin the poor people in the neighbour- 

* Jerem. xxiii. 6. 
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hood, SO long as she could enter with her the school-room, 
and at her request take a class of little ones to instruct, 
she delighted in such employments. But since her return 
home she had been thrown on her own resources. Though 
she had formed many resolutions of usefulness, yet during 
the fortnight of her sojourn in the Castle Terrace she had 
found — or imagined that slie could find — no opportunity 
of advancing her Saviour's cause. She longed to teach 
in the Sunday-school, but knew little of the clergyman, 
and dreaded to go among the many strange faces that 
there assembled. She longed to visit some of the cot- 
tages that she daily passed in her walks, but how dare she 
speak to the people within their walls ? Would they not 
consider her an intruder ? She longed to show kindness 
to the little children who ran past her in the street, and 
to win their infant hearts: but they never stopped to 
look at her ; they were all engaged in their own amuse- 
ments ; they never imagined that a strange lady would 
care for them ; and when, on one or two occasions, Edith 
summoned up courage to speak a kind word to them, their 
answers were so short, their stare so unmannerly, that 
she felt quite discouraged, and knew not how to proceed, 
Laura, too, laughed heartily at the children's replies, and 
painted the whole scene in a manner so ludicrous to her 
mamma and Mary, that Edith felt she could not again 
attempt in that way to gain her object. 

At home, the poor girl had no one with whom she 
could consult. Her mother's health had been much ener- 
vated by her sojourn in India, and she was so absorbed 
in her own family, whom, perhaps, she almost loved with 
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a sinful affection^ that, excepting her subscriptions to 
various societies, and donations so far as her means would 
permit to all the charitable funds the clergyman brought 
before her, Mrs. Sterling did nothing for her poorer 
neighbours. She had no conception as to the nature of 
their wants, and having made a rule never to encourage 
beggars, her house was seldom resorted to by the needy 
of any class. 

Laura was a lively, thoughtless girl, who gave all the 
pence which she received in change to the beggars and 
ragged children whom she might meet in the street, but 
never thought of inquiring where they dwelt, or reflected 
whether her money could be more judiciously bestowed. 
Mary, during the summer months, was occasionally drawn 
out for a little while in an invalid chair; she avoided 
almost entirely the streets — the entrance to the river 
banks being but a few yards from their door, and the 
gates of Mr. Osborne's avenue not farther distant. She 
consequently saw little of her poorer neighbours, and 
thought of them still less. Her whole mind was directed 
to books, to writing, and to scientific pursuits. The study 
of chemistry aflbrded her untiring amusement, whilst she 
derived much enjoyment from the pursuits of botany, 
geology, conchology, and other branches of natural his- 
tory. On Christmas Eve, eight widows were sent to her 
by Mr. Benson, the vicar. Each of these received half- 
a-crown to purchase a Christmas dinner for themselves 
and families, and Mary, loaded with the thanks and bless- 
ings of the recipients of her bounty, imagined that she 
had doubtlessly done her duty towards the poorer mem- 
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bers of her church. At home, Edith was the useful one. 
Her temper was cheerful and energetic ; though her 
talents were not brilliant, they were versatile ; whilst her 
habits were extremely active. 

In all difficulties Mrs. Sterling consulted Mary, 
relying much upon her judgment, whilst to Edith she 
had recourse for carrying her plans into execution, 
Laura was still considered the child of the family. She 
was, it is true, only three years the junior of Edith, but 
her disposition was so thoughtless, her playfulness so 
great, that, though a general favourite, it was felt that 
Laura was of little use, either to give advice or to per- 
form anything that was required. Yet she was a merry 
girl, always good-tempered and obliging, and the -long 
winter evenings were often cheered by her sallies of wit, 
by her mirth and glee. Laura was her mother's darling, 
she was very beautiful and very affectionate. Often 
would she kiss away the tear that stood on her parent's 
cheek, — often would the brilliant and loving glances of 
her own bright eyes divert her mother's thoughts, — often 
would some little speech, full of fun and naivete, create a 
passing smile. Further than this, however, Laura did 
no good ; she read little, she worked little. The want 
of perseverance characterised all her endeavours. Her 
workbox was filled with unfinished pieces of crochet and 
embroidery, her devonport with fragments of poetry and 
half-executed drawings. Frequently Laura was a prey 
to ennui ; her spirits, generaUy great, sometimes flagged. 
She seemed formed for the hour of prosperity, not for the 
day of adversity. Like the slight poplar of the forest, 
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she was easily broken by the blast ; like the butterfly of 
summer, she was soon smitten by the winter's chiU. 
Laura's unreflective mind thought not of being useful, 
considered not that man's chief end was to glorify 
God and enjoy him for ever. She was a creature of 
impulse, — thought only of the moment, dared not re- 
member eternity ; full of merriment when the sunshine 
beamed, sadly cast down when a cloud arose. Laura 
understood, even less than Mary, Edith's longing to be 
employed in the work of her Saviour. A long time 
passed away ere, by the Spirit's grace, the stream of her 
affections diverted into another channel, and, her whole 
life transformed, she with earnestness was heard to take 
up her sister's words, and exclaim, " I, also, long to be 
useful." 



CHAPTER n. 



GOOD NELL. 

** Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things thee to see 
And what 1 do in anything, 
To do it as for thee. 

A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as for thy laws, 

Makes that and th' action fine/' 

Herbert. 



Eleanor Fawcett was a soldier's daughter. Before 
Major Sterling's removal to India, this attractive little 
child was a source of great interest to him and his wife, 
and when the regiment was ordered abroad it was with 
much satisfaction thej heard that little Ellen was to be ' 
placed with an excellent grandfather and pious aunt in 
the retired village of Allerton. When the widow re- 
turned, after an absence of ten years, she brought to this 
family the mournful intelligence that Eleanor was left an 
orphan, her mother having fallen a victim to the raging 
of cholera, and her father having perished on the same 
batUe-field where his beloved master had died. The 
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poor girl was now fourteen years of age, and it was 
thought well that she should go to service. Ellen's mind 
was stored with scripture truth. It had been the old 
man's delight to recount to the little one as thej in 
summer walked through the fields and wandered by the 
rivulet, or as they in the winter's evening sat together in 
the old arm-chair, the stories of Joseph and of Daniel, of 
Paul and of John, and yet more to tell the doings of Him 
who was Emmanuel, God with us. As Ellen increased 
in knowledge, and as the old man's eyes grew dim, the 
scene had been reversed. The child told the sacred tales 
which she had heard at school ; she drew in her little 
three-legged stool by the fireside, that, with the Bible laid 
on. her grandfather's knee, she might read its beautiful 
chapters — therewith cheer the old man's heart — listen 
to his oft-repeated " aye, aye," attesting the truth of each 
word that related the experience of saints of old, or re- 
vealed the promises of Jehovah — hearken to his words of 
explanation and of counsel, and receive the blessings of 
her aged sire. The village day and Sunday schools had 
been regularly attended by Eleanor, and she was one of 
the little lambs of the flock who did indeed love the good 
Shepherd, and was carried by him in his arms and laid 
in his bosom. Ellen's grandfather had died about a year 
before she heard of the death of her own parents, but soon 
she experienced the truth of that assurance, " When father 
and mother forsake me, the Lord taketh me up." She 
found a home in Mrs. Sterling's family, being engaged as 
nursery-maid to her three younger children. 

Nell, as they delighted to call their cheerful little 
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maiden, was more than a servant to them; she was 
rather like an elder sister. As they grew up she re- 
mained in the family, and, now that nineteen years had 
rolled away, she was the kind attendant of Mary, and the 
counsellor of Edith and Laura in all their little difficulties. 
She did not forget her grandfather's lessons ; she trusted 
in the Lord, and he forsook her not ; in all her ways she 
acknowledged him, and he directed her path. She had 
won, by her meek, respectful conduct, the esteem of her 
mistress ; and by her obliging, upright behaviour, the re- 
gard of her fellow-servants. Good Nell seemed an in- 
tegral part of Mrs. Sterling's household. She loved the 
£Eunily, and they loved her. 

On the evening of the day on which Mary and her 
sister had held the deeply interesting conversation already 
related, Ellen returned to Edith a book that had been 
lent her. 

'^ I am so much obliged to you for this, Miss Edith," 
she said. '^ I read it aloud to Bessie, and I believe cook 
would like very much to read it." 

" She is welcome, I am sure. I brought a whole 
packet of books and tracts home, but I do not know how 
to make them useful. Would you like any more, Nell ? " 

" Oh ! very much indeed, and thank you. Miss Edith. 
Bessie and I have often wanted for a book on Sunday 
evening. I have some still that my grandfather and 
good Mr. W*alker gave me, but I have read them through 
and through very often, and so has Bessie." 

" Well, Nell, I shall be very glad to supply you. I 
feel sure these good little volumes will not prevent you 
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reading the best of all books. Perhaps Mac would like 
a book, too : does lie ever read anything ?** 

** Very little, Miss. He has had a very bad schooling. 
You see, his father left his wife when he was scarce ten 
years old, and she, poor body, had no one to depend upon 
but Mac. So she sent him to a ropery, and there Mac 
worked all day. He was somewhat idle, and did not like 
to go to the night-school, and as it cost twopence a-week 
his mother could ill afford it. He is a fine lad though, 
and, since he came here, I have now and then given him 
a little bit of a lesson." 

" Then, Ellen, look here. I have got this story-book 
for Mac, and here is a tract in large-sized print for cook. 
Then here is a book for you, which I am sure you will 
like, and I have another one down-stairs that will do 
for Bessie." 

" Thank you, Miss Edith, very much ; but our hands, 
you know, may be dirty sometimes. It would be such a 
pity to spoil those pretty books. Could they not be 
covered ? If you will let me, I will do it to-morrow 
morning." 

" That is a good thought, Nell ; I will do it myself. 
My cousins had at Nettlethorpe Manor quite a library of 
books, covered with brown paper and numbered, and I 
will have the same. And now, Nell, if you can think of 
any nice people who would like a book to read, just tell 
me to-morrow." 

" That I will. I am sure that there are several." 

As Ellen went to rest that evening, she felt more than 
usually happy. She saw there was a great difiference in 
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her favourite, Miss Edith. She secretly hoped that God 
was about to answer her manj prayers for the dear chil- 
dren whom she had so constantly nursed. She had always 
loved them tenderly, thinking there were no such young 
ladies in the world ; yet she was aware that they might 
live far more than they had hitherto done to the glory of 
that God, who was giving them so many things abun- 
dantly to enjoy, and who had offered to them the greatest 
of aU gifts, Jesus their Saviour. 

To Edith a field of usefulness seemed at length to be 
opening. She wondered that she had never thought of 
improving the servants, who slept beneath the same roof, 
who formed part of the same household as she did. She 
thought ,of poor Kate, who had left her place a year ago, 
dying of consumption ; she remembered a former Bessie, 
who, with a ruined character, had been sent to her 
home 5 and the reflection was a bitter one, — " I never did 
anything to lead those poor girls to seek the Lord." 

In Edith's prayers that night, confessions of past neg- 
lect were blended with earnest petitions that God would 
bless her schemes for future usefulness, and open out to 
her many paths in which she could glorify his name. 

The intercessions for the members of her family and 
household were fervent and hopeful. Especially did she 
dwell on her sister Mary's case ; especially did she be- 
seech the Lord that he would open her heart as he did 
that of Lydia ; that he would sanctify her many talents 
to his own glory; that he would enable her to receive 
Jesus as her '* Wisdom, Righteousness, Sanctiflcation, 
and Redemption;" that, finding him to be her "All in 
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all^" she might thankfiillj devote to him her life, and 
all that was hers. 

Edith rested at peace with Grod, at peace with man. 
"Occupy till I come," was the text that dwelt in her 
mind, as she laid herself down to sleep. " Lo, I am 
with you alway, even to the end of the world," was the 
angel-whisper, that was breathed into her soul as she 
opened her eyes the following morning. 



\ 



CHAPTER HL 

THE IflLKWOMAN's COTTAGE. 

*' My rest is in heaven, my rest is not here, 
Then why should I tremble when trials are near ? 
Be hashed, my sad spirit, the worst that can come 
Bat shortens thy joamey and hastens thee home.'' 

'^ I HOPE I have found out one way to be useful," said 
Edith, as she entered the smaller drawing-room, the 
apartment denominated Mary's own, but in which Edith 
nsuallj spent her morning hours. 

"Have you, sister?" replied the inralid; "I trust 
the day will soon come, when I also shall find some way 
of serving my God." 

"Dear Mary," said Edith, affectionately embracing 
her sister, " and do you long to serve God ?" 

" I am almost afraid to say so, and yet I do. I do 
not yet understand all that he has done for me. I am 
like a person awaking from a dream into reality, sur- 
prised to find that all the phantoms which I had imagined 
are disappearing. I see that the love of God must be 
the moving cause, and not the object of the service I 
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render, — the beginning, not the end ; but though I un- 
derstand this, I can hardly saj I feel it. The revulsion 
of all my ideas is so great, I cannot for myself take hold 
of it. Yet I will seek and strive to discover what God 
has indeed revealed, and perhaps even I may be enabled 
to follow on to know the Lord. Since we conversed 
together last night, Edith, I have thought of little else ; 
and the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah seems to me as if I 
had never read it before." 

" It is a precious chapter," replied Edith. " * He 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows.' * The 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of «s all.' Dear 
Mary, if we could only believe — if faith, the gift of God, 
were granted to each of us, how happy, how blessed 
should we be!" 

" Yes, truly ; his glory would then be the end of all 
we do. We should then seek to be useful. But what 
scheme have you, dear Edith, this morning ? Can I help 
you ? We must strive to go hand-in-hand in every good 
work." 

" I have this roll of brown paper and these books, 
and I am going to begin a little library. I have already 
received the names, or rather Nell has got them for me, 
of seven members, — our own four servants, Lydia the 
milkwoman, Bell the washer, and old John, who carries 
coals. Bell will take hers home with her this evening, 
and I am going ix) seek out the others myseU*. Nell has 
told me exactly where they live. Can you, Mary dear, 
whilst I am covering, read aloud this interesting little 
book — * Thirza» or the Attractive Power of the Cross ?' 
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Rosa Clayton gave it me; it was one of her most favourite 
stories." 

Thus the sisters occupied themselves till Edith's 
library was prepared ; which consisted of twelve books 
in boards, and twenty covered tracts. Then, with a 
light and happy heart, Ediths went forth on her mission 
of love, praying that God might guide her footsteps in a 
path that should lead to his everlasting gloiy. 

The milkwoman's cottage was situated about a quarter 
of a mile from Castle Terrace ; it was at the side of the 
highway, down a steep bank, at that time dirty and 
slippery from the heavy rains that had recently fallen. 
Withered and decaying leaves lined the road, and in most 
places the trees displayed their bare and naked branches, 
despoiled of their late autumnal splenddur; The morn- 
ing was calm, and dull, and damp. The sun sometimes 
appeared red through the mist, and again was hidden by 
the thickening clouds. To many, the atmosphere would 
have been depressing ; but Edith's heart was happy and 
her footsteps light. She soon arrived at Lydia's white- 
washed cottage. A little girl, neat and clean, opened the 
door. 

"Does Lydia Turner live here?" inquired Edith. 

A vacant smile and a curtsey was all the answer 
received; the question was repeated, and the little girl 
dropped her curtsey a second time. Edith was at a loss 
how to proceed, when the child suddenly left her, and 
soon returned^ accompanied by a nice-looking, elderly 
woman. 

" This is Lydia Turner ; is it not ?" 
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" O yes, ma'am ; and you are Miss Sterling, I sup- 
pose ; and welcome to my poor fireside. Janie, my lassie, 
get a chair for the lady ;" and the poor little girl quickly 
wiped a chair, and placing it in front of a brightly burning 
fire, curtsied and smiled as formerly. 

Edith was soon seated, and the old woman beside her. 

" Well, my good friend," sai|l the young lady, " I 
hear you would sometimes like to have a book to read. 
I have brought two or three in my bag, and you can 
choose whichever pleases you. Here is Baxter's * Saint's 
Rest,' or Bunyan's * Pilgrim's Progress,' or here is a 
volume of Bishop Hall's * Contemplations.' " 

"Oh, ma'am, have you the 'Pilgrim's Progress?' 
I read it as a child, and many and many a time I have 
wished to read it again. I didna know much about it 
then, but weel do I know now that I have gone over 
much of the road that Christian went. I remember the 
book very well, though ; and aye, I was near lost mysel' 
in the Slough of Despond : but my good Master brought 
me out, set me before the cross ; and when I saw that, I 
could not but feel my God will never leave me. And 
he has not. My hairs are grey, but he has said, *To 
your old age I am he, and to your grey hairs I will carry 
ye.' Oh, ma'am, he is true, true !" 

" Yes, he is * the Truth ;' and you have felt that, 
Lydia, for many years." 

" Aye, ma'am, that I have ; and shall, I humbly trust, 
when years shall be nae mair." 

Tears ran down the old woman's cheek, and for a 
little while interrupted her. At length she continued, — 
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^'I am going down-hill now, my sight is nae mair 
what once it was, and my limbs are not sae steady ; but 
my God is true, and ye know that he has said, ' Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.' You, kind lady, are 
near the beginning of life's journey ; I am near the end 
o' it : but remember this, I have found the Lord hath 
helped me hitherto, and I dinna doubt he will be my 
guide even unto death." 

" Good Lydia " Edith was continuing. 

'' Dinna call me good, if ye please, ma'am. There is 
nae one good but One, that is God." 

** True, Lydia ; all our goodness is from God and by 
God, and yet we may say that those coals are hot, 
though we know it is the fire gives them heat." 

*' And like a black, uncomely coal, was my heart, till 
Jesus made bum around it the fiame of his ain bright 
love. But it was like a stone, it was sae lang ere it took 
the fire. It required many a poke. The first was a 
hard one ; my baby was taken from me, and I laid its 
bonny fair head in the cold churchyard. I felt then that 
God would have my whole heart, and for a while I gave 
it him ; but I soon grew dead again, and I needed an- 
other stir. My eldest girl — aye, she was a fine, fine lassie 
— had gone out to place, and one day I got a letter, it was 
black all round, but I canna go on." 

The old woman, took the comer of her apron to wipe 
her eyes, but they needed wiping again and again. 
Edith was much distressed to see her sorrow ; at length 
she said, — 
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*^ I understand, Ljdia ; your dear girl had been called 
away, and so God stirred your heart again." 

" Yes, ma'am, it was even so. But it did my heart 
little good. I greeted sore, but I murmured, too. And 
then came the hardest poke of all ; it fairly broke the 
coal. My goodman — he was ever to me the best of hus- 
bands — he went out to his work one morning, and I was 
just getting ready a bit dinner to take him, when I 
heard some men coming to the door, and they were car- 
rying a shutter, and on it was laid my Thomas's body. 
I thought he was dead, and I almost fell dead mysel'. 
But he did breathe ; for three days the breath was in 
him, and then he opened his eyes and called me. I 
see'd that death was on his forehead, and I wiped the 
cold sweat of it away ; but he kenned me, and I just 
heard him whisper two more words; they were *Lord 

Jesus ;' and he died Ma'am, ma'am, God stirred 

my hai*d heart then, so that it broke at last. Then Jesus 
came and bound it up ; and though I have been a widow 
these twoscore years, the Lord Jesus has never left me 
from that day unto this." 

" And he will never leave you," softly uttered Edith. 
"My good friend " 

" Aye, ye may call me that now, since ye know I am 
only the black coal and Christ is the fire." 

" Then, I will often come to see you, if I be spared ; 
and as you say your eyes are growing dim, I will 
sometimes read to you. Have you any one at home who 
can read to you ?" 
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"Not much, ma'am. My son and daughter are at 
work all day, and so is the eldest lad ; then this little 
lassie, we canna make anything of her. She is a dear 
girl, though ; but when God does not give understand- 
ing, we cannot ; and the younger girl is somewhat 
hempy^* and then the two wee laddies are ower little." 

" Then, Lydia, if all be well, you may reckon on a 
weekly visit from me to read you a chapter of the Bible ; 
and now, good day, and may God bless you !'* 

" And may he bless thee also, and thank ye for all 
your kindness. God bless thee ! " And the old woman 
shook her hand with much warmth, and the little girl 
smiled and dropped another curtsey, and Edith's heart 
filled with gratitude that God should have conducted her 
to the home of one of his poor, but beloved ones. 

* Thoughtless, mischievoas. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OLD JOHN THE COALMAN. 

** And wilt thou in dead silence lie, 

While Christ stands waiting for thy prayer ? 
Lost soul, thou hast a friend on high ; 
Arise and try thy interest there. 

If pain afflict, or wrongs oppress, 

If cares distract, or fears dismay. 
If guilt deject, if sin distress, 

The remedy's before thee — pray." — Hart. 

Leaving Lydia's cottage, Edith remembered that she had 
another habitation to seek out, that of old John the coal- 
man. Delighted with old Lydia, she was picturing to 
herself John, as another aged saint, testifying to the faith- 
fulness of his covenant God ; and the pleasure of visiting 
such appeared so great, that she wondered she had so 
long neglected the privilege of seeking out the Lord's 
poor. Nell had directed her to John's house, as " a little 
up Watergate Lane, on the right hand." Edith knew the 
situation of Watergate Street ; and thought, if once there, 
she would soon discover the lane that was distinguished 
by that name. 

Ascending the slippery bank that led to poor Lydia's 
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cottage, she soon entered Castlegate Street, at that end a 
fashionable locality. Passing St. Cuthbert's Church, she 
met the Rev. Francis Benson. Her heart beat with 
agitation, for she had longed for an opportunity of solicit- 
ing a class in the Sunday school ; and yet a feeling of 
timid chilliness now crept over her, as she shook hands 
with her vicar. Perhaps it was because he was little 
known in her family circle ; or, maybe it was a certain 
stateliness in his person, and authority in his manner, 
that discomforted bolder hearts than poor Edith's; or^ 
principally, because she was conscious that her vicar's 
views differed considerably from those which she had 
lately received as the truth of God, and which she held 
as precious above rubies, as those from which she could 
never separate. K the freeness of salvation was pro- 
claimed, it appeared to be only by the incidental quota- 
tion of a passage of Scripture ; and justification by faith 
alone, in the merits of the Redeemer, was hidden under 
the inculcation of good works, as the means whereby man 
rendered himself susceptible of that salvation, which, 
under certain conditions, Christ offered unto sinners. 
Her desire was, however, set on a Sunday-school class ; 
therefore, summoning up all the courage she possessed, 
she inquired if he could employ her as a teacher ? 

"I shall be most happy. Miss Edith," he replied; 
'^ teachers are much required in our school at present. 
It was only this morning, after some consideration, I 
thought of asking you or Miss Laura to take a class." 

'^ Oh ! I am so glad that you are able to make me 
useful. Shall I enter on my new duties next Sunday ?" 
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'^ Perhaps not next Sunday. It may take a little 
while to make arrangements for the new classes. I will 
call shortly at Mrs. Sterling's, and then, with your per- 
mission, will fix the day.*' 

Edith was astonished at the change in Mr. Benson's 
tone. It was, however, explained as she looked up and 
saw his eye fixed on the books and tracts in her basket. 
Her mind was almost impatient for Sunday-school teach- 
ing, and this apparently unnecessary delay much dis- 
appointed her. She felt as if cold water had been 
dashed against her, and with a formal bow on either 
side the Yicar and his young and ardent parishioner 
separated. 

Proceeding in a less cheerful and more thoughtful 
mood, Edith, as she turned into Watergate Street, met 
one with whom she had long desired a more intimate 
acquaintance. Louisa Somerville approached with her 
usual bright countenance and smile of welcome. After 
the first salutations were over, Edith inquired in what 
direction Watergate Lane was situated. 

"Just the very opposite to that in which you are 
going ; but I am on my way to a house there : if you 
have no objection, we will go together. I fear you will 
find it a very dirty lane." 

" Oh ! thank you very much for going with me. I 
know but little of the lanes and alleys of this town, 
though I have lived here many years. You know the 
poor people well, do you not?" 

"I know some of them, but there are very many 
whom I never saw. You have no idea of the extent of 
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poverty, and ignorance, and wretchedness, even in a 
small town such as this." 

" Then there is plenty of materiel on which I may be 
useful. I long to be employed in what is good, but I do 
not know how to begin.*' 

" I wish you had a better adviser than I am ; but I 
could introduce you to a few poor people, and then we 
might seek out others. We are now in Watergate Lane, 
whose house do you wish to visit ?** 

" The name of the man is John Short, he lives on the 
right-hand side." 

The lane into which Edith and Miss Somerville were 
now entered was one^of most unprepossessing appearance. 
It was only broad enough to admit a cart, one vehicle 
could not pass another. The houses were built of dark 
and dingy stone. Many of the windows were broken, 
and old rags were stuffed into the dilapidated panes. 
Most of the dirty passages led to yet dirtier yards, which 
were generally environed by pig-styes, cow-byres, and 
thatched cottages, in the latter of which human beings 
resided. The population appeared large, and children of 
every conceivable age were standing at the doors, or 
throwing mud into the gutters, or scratching holes with 
dirty sticks. The steps leading to two or three doors 
were washed and sanded, and they did pass one or two 
windows which had a neat white muslin pinned across. 
It was near one of these Louisa Somerville accosted a 
middle-aged, quiet-looking woman : " Mary, do you know 
where John Short lives ?" 

''John Short, ma'am ? Oh I that will be Long Jack, 
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It is the next door above this, on jour left hand as you 
go into the passage." 

Thus described, Long Jack's house, the name whereby 
John Short was known in the neighbourhood, was soon 
discovered. 

Knocking at the door a voice was heard, " Come in." 

Miss Somerville, who had consented to go first, raised 
the latch; and smoking his pipe, close to a small dull fire, 
sat John Short. He looked somewhat shocked when he 
discovered that they were ladies, to whom he had so un- 
ceremoniously shouted admittance, and immediately stood 
up. His figure had been tall and fine, but was now some- 
what bowed down with age. His face and clothes were 
begrimed with coal-dust ; his hair and beard, the latter 
of which grew long and thick, were very grey ; and his 
bushy grey eyebrows shadowed his smaU, twinkling, grey 
eyes. His countenance was not altogether unprepossess- 
ing, and his manner to the ladies was very civil. Miss 
Somerville was the spokeswoman. " Are not you John 
Short," she inquired, "who carries coals for Mrs. Sterling?" 

"I am, ma'am. Will ye not be seated, ladies ?" And 
the old man placed two chairs in front of the fire, rubbing 
them industriously with his coat-sleeve, which somewhat 
failed to improve their appearance. 

Louisa Somerville knew, however, that the way to 
win the hearts of the poor is to sit beside them, and, as 
they used expressively to term it, to " crack " or talk a 
little time with them. She therefore did not hesitate to 
accept of John's intended politeness, and Edith followed 
her example. 
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Edith was much inclined to leave the conversation 
with old John to Louisa ; she felt that she knew not what 
to say to this sort of old man, whilst her friend, on the 
contrary, appeared quite at home with such characters. 

" This is Miss Sterling," continued Louisa ; " she has 
brought a book to lend you : it is nice on a winter's 
evening to have a little reading." 

" Well, I dare say it is. Tm much obliged to you, 
ma'am. The girl was saying somewhat to me about it 
this morning." 

" Oh, yes, my maid, Mrs. Fawcett, told me you 
would like to receive a book." But as Edith looked at 
John's indifferent countenance, she could not help sus- 
pecting that Nell's wishes, concerning the loan of the 
volume, had been stronger than those of old John to 
obtain it. "Would you like a book or a tract?" she 
continued. 

" Well, I dare say the little 'un will do best for me. 
I am not a great reader anyhow, and I have a paper that 
always comes in on Sunday." 

" I hope you sometimes get to church, John, on the 
Lord's day ?" inquired Miss Somerville. 

" Hem ! no. I cannot say I do. It is a long while 
since, at any rate. I am somewhat deaf, and I dare say 
I dinna hear over-well." 

" You are getting old, though. Your hair has turned 
grey since last I saw you. Should you " 

" Hoot, ma'am," interrupted John. " I know all that 
weel enough. I am not so young as I was ; but that's 
the case with all of us, I trow." And the man laughed. 
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evidentlj to get rid of a disagreeable impression Miss 
Somerville had caused. 

" Well, John, remember, there is yet a Saviour 
watching over you and waiting to be gracious. But you 
know not how soon your day of grace may be past ; you 
may not have many more Sabbaths on earth: are you 
prepared for a Sabbath above ? Do read this tract of 
Miss Sterling's, and likewise read your Bible. Remember, 
the soul needs its meat as well as the body ; and what 
shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ?" 

Louisa's tone was so solemn, so earnest, that John's 
laugh was stayed, and in a manner rather thoughtful he 
slowly said, " I dare say that may be true." He then 
received the tract from Edith, and the ladies left the 
room : — poor old John looking not a little relieved when 
such unusual visitors took their departure. 



CHAPTER V. 

LOUISA SOMEEVILLE. 

** Wherever in the world I am, 

In whatsoe'er estate, 
I have a fellowship with hearts 

To keep and cultivate, 
And a work of lowly love to do 

For the Lord on whom I wait/' 

It was one lovely evening in the month of July that two 
ladies, habited in deep mourning, and a little girl, whose 
black ribbon told that she likewise had lost a relative, 
walked in the Craigleith road, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. Their steps were directed homewards, for 
the sun had already sunk behind the Corstorphine hills, 
and was painting with crimson and gold the western 
skies. The beautiful city rose before tl\em, and there 
was yet light enough to distinguish the Castle on its 
rocky steep, to mark the spires and public buildings 
that ornamented its western end, and to descry the out- 
line of the Calton Hill, and the lionlike mountain that 
seemed to couch in guardianship over the ancient capital 
of Caledonia. 
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The usual bright smile of Louisa Somerville — for she 
was the younger of the ladies — was not then to be per- 
ceived. Her eyes were dim with tears as she watched 
the descending glory, of the beauteous sun, for she was 
thinking of her loved father's death ; and as she turned 
her footsteps, the home of her childhood, which she knew 
she must so shortly leave, appeared before her in more 
than its ordinary beauty. 

" Do stay, dear Alice," Louisa exclaimed ; " let us 
look once more at the peaceful west. Is not the sky 
pure and lovely ? There is no cloud there. An emblem 
of the heaven whither my darling father has gone. Oh, 
Alice, that setting sun reminded me so much of him I 
He, too, sank in gentle triumph. There was no darkness 
about his death. K any clouds were nigh, the love of 
. Christ so gilded them that they only seemed to increase 
the glory of his departure." 

" And then, Louisa," her sister-in-law replied, " that 
sun shall rise again. Nay, the very moment of its setting 
to us is that of its rising in, it may be, a fair clime. 
Your dear father's sun is set to us, but it is risen where 
no clouds flit over the sky, where no mists hide its 
rays." 

" Yes, sistef . I often wonder at myself for weeping so 
much concerning dear papa's death. My sorrow, I know, 
is so selfish. But to me he has been as both parents in 
one. When I was a little one he played with me ; when 
older, he assisted me in my studies, and every day 
walked with his Louisa. I sometimes think I can hear 
him still. ^ It seems but as yesterday he called to me on 
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the threshold of the door. Every stone, every cloud, 
every flower, seems to speak of him. He drew instruction 
from all things. Oh, Alice, no one knew papa as I did, 
and few had such a father ; but I thank my God he spared 
him to me for a little while, and now my longing desire 
is that I may follow him as he followed Christ." 

"Louisa, I have often thought how privileged you 
were in having such a counsellor, such a companion as 
he was, whom I also might call, * Father.' '* 

" I do feel the thought of his excellence very sweet, 
and yet it makes my tears flow faster. It is because the 
sun was so bright, that now it is gone we miss it so greatly, 
and it was because my rose this morning was so beautiful 
that I mourned its rapid fading. And yet, though it 
withers now, we do not wish that the flower had been 
less beautiful ; the thought of it is pleasant ; and surely, 
the memory of my father's goodness is sweet also to dwell 
on. I will strive continually to bear it in mind, and with 
God's help to tread in the steps he trod, — to be useful in 
my day and generation, — to seek my Master's glory in 
all I do. Pray for me, dear sister, that this may ever be 
the one object of my future life." 

Louisa's only brother was a medical man of consider- 
able practice in the town of R . It was soon 

arranged that she should take up her abode with his 
family, whom she dearly loved ; and heartfelt as was her 
grief in leaving the scene of her earliest reminiscences, in 
bidding farewell to the poor in whom she and her father 
had taken no ordinary interest, in separating herself from 
the minister and congregation with whom she was wont 
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to worship, in parting with servants who had tended her 
from childhood, and in severing the first fond friendships 
of confiding youth — she nevertheless felt that her God 
was directing her in the right path, and where she could 
not see, there she trusted. Her first object was to interest 
herself in those who surrounded her in her new home. 
The infant Alice and Edwin formed great attractions, as 
did the little Louise, the companion of the evening walk 
of which we have spoken. The servants soon loved and 
respected Miss Somerville, and a short time only had 
elapsed before she knew the families and circumstances 
of all the poor patients to whom her brother every morn- 
ing gave gratuitous advice. 

Not only so, she provided strengthening food for the 
weak, and clothing for the necessitous. She sought out 
cases of abject poverty or of bodily suffering. She knew 
almost every alley of the town, and was known therein, 
and with her little attendant, the gentle Louise, received 
a hearty welcome wherever she entered. Five years had 
thus passed away. Her brother's family had increased, 
and Louisa was happy either in attending to their in- 
struction or in leading them in their amusements. The 
sphere of Louisa's labours among the poor was gradually 
widening, and often did she long for one of kindred spirit 
to share her enjoyments. 

He who knows every want his people feel, and sup- 
plies all their requirements, knew that Edith Sterling 
and Louisa Somerville alike needed support. His pro- 
vidence therefore brought them together. Like Christian 
and Faithful, they were to strengthen one another in their 
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journey to the heavenly city. God set his signet on their 
friendship, even "Holiness unto the Lord;" and having 
this seal it could not be ephemeral, as earthly friendships 
often are, but, cemented with the love of Christ, it be- 
came one of those holy bonds which shall survive the 
dissolution of earth and all the things that are therein, 
and shall exist in the New Jerusalem, in the paradise 
where friendship knows no separation, and love knows 
no alloy. 



CHAPTER VI. 



A CLOUD. 



** O Holy Saviour ! Friend unseen, 
Since on thine arm thou bid'st us lean, 
Help us, throughout life's changing scene, 
By faith to ding to thee I 

Though faith and hope be often tried, 
We ask not, need not aught beside ; 
So safe, so calm, so satisfied. 

The souls that cling to thee/' 



" I WONDER Mr. Benson has never called to tell me 
whether he can employ me in the Sunday school," said 
Edith Sterling on the Thursday morning of the following 
week. " K I only had a class of little children, I should 
soon become acquainted with their parents ; and then I 
should get more library subscribers, more old people to 
whom I could read the Bible, and poor people to help." 

" Do not be impatient, my child," said her mamma ; 
**you know little about teaching as yet: you are be- 
coming acquainted with many poor people, and it is 
always best to do everything by degrees." 
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^^Yes, but dear mamma, I have been so long idle, I 
long to make up for lost time. I long to be useful, and 
there is much work for me to do." 

" But," said Mary, " God knows the right time. He 
opens and he shuts the door of usefulness. Perhaps, 
Edith, you require to be in God's school before you are 
permitted to teach concerning him in the Sunday school." 

'* It may be so, dear Mary. I have much to learn ; I 
will try to be content." 

** Well," exclaimed Laura, " I could fancy teaching 
required patience, but that you should make it a merit to 
be contented not to teach, that I cannot understand ! I 
am sure I always thought people ought to be very much 
obliged to Sunday-school teachers, and if I were one I 
should think so still ; but you talk as if you would be 
obliged to those who would employ you as a teacher of a 
set of poor, stupid children, who will be eighteen months 
at least in learning the Catechism." 

" But, Laura, they are not like parrots, just to learn 
a set of answers by rote ; they have hearts to love us, and 
minds to understand, and by God's grace they may love 
him, too." 

" Yes, like your little protegee, Janie ; she comes 
every day to the top of the hill to make a curtsey as 
you pass, but she has no mind to understand : the only 
words I ever heard her say were, * Kind to Janie,' and 
that was when you asked how her grandmother's rheu- 
matism was. I frankly own I should not like to teach 
such little simpletons ; but you are a good creature, 
Edith." 
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" Oh, Laura ! what is our condescension in teaching 
them, when the Lord of glor j himself took little children 
in his arms and blessed them ?" 

At this moment Mr. Benson was announced, and Edith 
hoped her long-cherished desires would at length be 
accomplished. It was some time before any allusion was 
made to the subject ; at length Mr. Benson said, — 

" I think. Miss Edith, you kindly offered to take a 
class at the Sunday school. I have requested Mrs. 
Brewis to arrange one for you, which will be in readiness 
next Sunday. I am very anxious the attendance should 
be punctual ; so we try to meet exactly at nine o'clock.*' 

"I feel very much obliged to you," replied Edith; 
"this is what I have so anxiously desired, and I will 
strive always to be there in good time. What are the 
lessons I should prepare for the children?" 

" The usual routine of the school is, I believe. Collect 
and Catechism in the morning, and a hymn and reading 
in the afternoon. But Mrs. Brewis will inform you more 
particularly concerning it." 

Then, turning to the invalid, Mr. Benson again in- 
quired after her state of health, and again expressed his 
fear lest she should suffer from the increasing severity of 
the season. Some more desultory conversation passed, and 
without further allusion to the school the ordinary " Gkx>d 
mornings" were exchanged. 

" I do not think he is very encouraging, at any rate," 
said Laura. " If I were a clergyman, I should try and 
help the teachers a little, or at least say * Thank you' to 
them : but I suppose you don't care for that, Edith ?" 
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" Oh, no," said Edith, with a slight brightening of 
her eyes, that had been more than usually thoughtful. 
" I really feel obliged to Mr. Benson for giving me a 
class, which I was afraid he intended to refuse." 

" Then you are quite happy now, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, or at least nearly so. I could have wished Mr. 
Benson had been a person who would have taught me 
how to teach others. His manner is discouraging, but I 
am thankful that I have got a class." 

" And may God's blessing rest on it, my child ! " said 
her fond mother. 

" God can easily provide you a teacher, Edith," re- 
marked Mary. " His own holy word giveth light, even 
though there be no candlestick to hold it. I think there 
is a bright side to Mr. Benson's visit." 

" Bright ! " said Laura. ** If there was not a regular 
dash of cold water, I am sure he has brought the outside 
fog into the house ; but that shall soon be dispelled." And 
the light-hearted girl stirred the fire very zealously, and 
threw on additional coals, which delayed not to perform 
their part in burning cheerfully. 

Edith considered what the bright side of the clergy- 
man's visit might be, and soon she discovered it. The 
earthly channel lacked moisture, she must therefore draw 
fresh water direct from the fountain-head. No word of 
encouragement was spoken by the pastor, but she heard 
the more distinctly the voice of the Great Shepherd, 
lovingly bidding her " Feed my lambs." And so it ever 
is. The path of duty may lead into dark recesses, but 
Jesus will there give light ; the workings of Providence 
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tn&j bring us into the wilderness of spiritual deprivations, 
but Jesus will there reveal himself as the Beloved, and 
bid his people "Come forth/* leaning upon him. The 
spot that seems. so parched he can cause to blossom abun* 
dantlj, and from the arid rocks can make the living 
waters flow. A faithful pastor is indeed one of Heaven's 
choicest gifts ; but when God's providence denieth this 
he can drop honey into the carcase of the lion, and varify 
the riddle of the mighty man of Zorah, " Out of the 
eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness." 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

** One Sabbath has its work; 
Love may yet labour on Care's day of rest.*' 

Edith rose the following Sunday much earlier than she 
was wont. Unaccustomed to feel the exceeding value of 
time, she had^ during the dark morning of November, 
remained longer in bed than nature required, and, con- 
sequently, longer than was permitted by the apostolic 
injunction, "Redeeming the time.'* Now, however, a 
new light was gilding the most ordinary circumstances 
in Edith's every-day life. The glory of her Saviour and 
her God was the exciting motive of all that she did. 
This made the path of duty pleasant, and caused self- 
denial to be no longer difficult. 

The sun shone not on the morning of Edith's first 
visit to the Sunday school. She heard good Nell say 
something concerning a very gloomy morning, but the 
window-shutters being closed, she knew not the state of 
the weather. Her earliest half-hour was devoted to com- 
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munion with her God; she felt her helplessness, — she 
sought his strength; she knew her inexperience, — she 
sought his assistance. She asked that she might be made 
useful in bringing the lambs of his fold to the green pas- 
tures where alone they could find safety, that she might 
be permitted to feed the babes entrusted to her charge 
with the sincere milk of the word, and she supplicated 
that God's blessing would cause them to grow thereby. 
At the altar of secret prayer Edith's soul was quickened 
with holy zeal. Ere she sought to win souls from the 
captivity of Satan, she drew her weapons from the 
armoury of heaven. 

Soon good Nell brought to her dear young lady an 
early breakfast. 

" I hope this will be just as you like it, Miss Edith. 
The coffee will do you good for your walk ; but, indeed, 
I think you should hardly go, the rain is coming on so. 
It is half snowing, and the streets are very wet." 

" The first shower must never discourage me, Nell. 
Mr. Benson said a class should be ready, and so long as 
health permits I will be ready for it. It would never do 
to be absent the first Sunday of my engagement." 

" But, Miss Edith, if you should catch cold ^" 

" Oh, never fear that. God always takes care of us 
in the path of duty. I might easily get cold without 
going to the Sunday school. Golobhes, furs, shawls, — 
everything warm, shall be put into requisition^ and then 
I have done all I can." 

At a few minutes before nine, Edith entered St^ 
Cuthbert's National School-room. The outward appear- 
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ance of the schools was all that could be desired. Thej 
were built in the Elizabethan stylo, with broad-eaved 
roofs and latticed windows. Some China roses yet un- 
folded their petals, and contrasted with the leafless 
branches of the beech and sycamore-trees that separated 
the school garden from the many-tombed churchyard. A 
warm fire at the further end of the room looked cheer- 
ing, and Mrs. Brewis having kindly bade Edith welcome, 
invited her to dry there her wet clothing. 

Mrs. Brewis was mistress of the National and super- 
intendent of the Sunday school. She was in some degree 
a favourite among the children, being of a temper seldom 
ruffled by the many prx)vocations that continually oc- 
curred. ' She needed, however, to be more particular re- 
garding the manner, appearance, and behaviour of those 
tinder her charge. Excepting when Mr. Benson was 
present, the school was never opened till ten minutes after 
nine ; the children reckoned on this, and seldom were in 
their places previously. They were allowed to talk and 
to laugh until the word for attention was given, and then 
the silence was far from being so intense that the clock 
could, throughout the apartment, be distinctly heard to 
tick. The school, on the whole, was well organised ; but 
the scholars were not thoroughly obedient. The method 
proposed was good, but the practical working was defi- 
cient. And not only this, the atmosphere of Christian 
love seemed not to be that which filled the school-room. 
The few teachers who were present appeared strangers 
to each other. With one or two exceptions, they took 
their seats in the midst of their classes, without the look 
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of interest on the one side or the greeting of affection on 
the other. Owing to the inclemency of the morning, few 
children sat on the forms, and few teachers were there 
to instruct them. In the class allotted to Edith there 
were but two children present, and three in the class 
below. The teacher of the latter was absent, and there- 
fore these five young ones were confided to her care. 
Seven little children sat on the benches of the class im- 
mediately above Edith's. No listlessness characterised 
them, they were eagerly comparing texts of Scripture, 
Edith wondered at the difference, but the difficulty was 
solved when Louisa Somerville entered the school-room, 
sat down in the midst of this class, and acknowledged 
with a smile of joy the simple curtseys that told the 
welcome she received from her dear little flock. 

Louisa and Edith had not met since their visit to old 
John the coalman. Their intercourse on that day had, 
however, awakened feelings of mutual interest and affec- 
tion. Each felt the other was the companion she needed, 
and each longed to have more converse, to discover 
whether this presentiment were correct. Louisa was, 
however, too much engaged with the children to observe 
the proximity of Edith Sterling, and the latter soon felt 
that she must copy Louisa's example, and give undivided 
attention to the five little ones around her. With prayer 
and praise the school was opened. Edith kept her eye 
on the children the whole time, and observed their wan- 
dering looks. She was mourning their inattention, when 
the solemn ** Amen" was repeated throughout the school- 
room. The thought that she was equally guilty rushed 
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into ber mind, and, deeply bumbled, sbe commenced ber 
instructions. It was tbe first Sunday in Advent, and tbe 
beautiful Collect for tbat day formed a delightful subject 
on wbicb to engage tbeir attention. The children were 
rather young to comprehend it, but Edith laboured to 
make it plain. The task appeared very hopeless, and 
tbe answers were not such as to assure ber that she suc- 
ceeded. Some of them were as follows : — 

Edith inquires, " What do you ask God to give us in 
tbisCoUect?" 

"The works of darkness," replied Isabella Gibb, a 
tall girl at tbe top of the class. " Grace," said little 
Mary Turner, a child whose bright eye told that sbe 
did not want intelligence. 

" You are right, little one ; and now tell me what 
grace means?" 

The little girl bung down ber bead without answer- 
ing, and Edith passed to the next. " To cast away," was 
tbe thoughtless reply. 

The question passed round unanswered, till at length 
little Mary looked up again and said, " It is something 
we get from God." 

" Yes, dear children, it is the strength tbat God of 
bis great love gives, to make us think and do what is 
right. It is something that we get, not because we 
deserve it, but because God loves us very much, though 
we cannot tell why. Now, tell me what is meant by 
casting away the works of darkness?" 

A long silence ensued, and the only answer was a 
repetition of her words* Edith knew not how to proceed. 
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She had been accustomed to teach bigger children at 
Nettlethorpe, and she found it very difficult to make such 
young ones comprehend. She endeavoured to show that 
"works of darkness" were works of sin, but she was sure 
her words made little impression, and thought she was 
not using the right method. The " armour of light," she 
felt equally difficult, but hoped the children understood 
better her explanation of the first and second advent of 
the Lord. They answered with greater ease, and looked 
more interested. The reply of one poor child to the 
following question of Edith's, by its great ignorance, 
much saddened her heart. She inquired wherefore Jesus 
left his bright home above, and came down to dwell 
among sinful men, to be born a poor babe in Bethlehem ? 

Little Bessie Davidson looked at her teacher for some 
time, and at length replied, " I s'pose it was because he 
had no other place to go to." 

Dear child, thought Edith, do you know nothing of a 
Saviour's love ? Attending a Christian Sunday school, 
and born of at least nominally Christian parents, are you 
yet in heathen darkness? The teacher's prayer was 
earnestly breathed into the ears of the Lord of heaven, 
that He would teach this little one that precious truth, — 

** The Bible says lie came from heaven, 
That we might have our sins forgiven." 

The Catechism had been partially repeated when the 
church-bells commenced, and the business of the school 
was suspended. Then Louisa Somerville observed Edith, 
and affectionately welcomed her new fellow-teacher. 
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"This has been a wet morning to commence your 
labours ; but the clouds seem to be breaking, perhaps we 
may have a brighter afternoon." 

" Oh ! I hope so. I was too anxious to come to allow 
the rain to stop me. Is there usually so small an attend- 
ance of children as there has been this morning?" 

" The weather has made a far greater difference than 
it ought to^do. There are about ten children in each 
class. Did you find your children tolerably attentive?" 

" Not as I could wish. They were very stupid, but 
perhaps it was my fault in explaining subjects. The 
only class I ever had were girls of about twelve years old, 
who had previously been well instructed. I should be so 
much obliged if you would tell me how to manage these 
poor, little, ignorant ones." 

"I will tell all I can with the greatest pleasure. 
To-morrow I will call and show you some books I have 
found very useful. The children are now ready for going 
to church. We usually walk beside them." 

Edith with pleasure accompanied her little flock to 
the church door, and as she knelt down in the sacred 
temple, imploring God's blessing on the ordinances of the 
day, she thought of the Sunday school, and prayed that 
a blessing might likewise rest on what was emphati- 
cally the children's church, and that teachers and taught 
might alike rejoice under the influences of God's Holy 
Spirit. 



B 



CHAPTER Vin. 

« 

THE YOUNG TEACHERS. 

** Some liigh or humble enterprise of good 
Contemplate, till it shall possess thy mind, 
Become thy study, pastime, rest and food, 
And kindle in thy heart a flame refined/' 

Wilcox. 

The following morning Mary and Edith held a long dis- 
cussion, and formed various plans regarding the Sunday- 
school class. Although, through sickness, Mary was 
unable to be present, in spirit she had followed Edith, 
and had felt the privilege her sister enjoyed in being en- 
gaged in such a labour of love, and by prayer she endea- 
voured to strengthen the young teacher's hands. 

"I long to be similarly employed myself, Edith," 
Mary said, with a look of resolution which told her sister 
that she had formed some scheme for the accomplishment 
of her wishes. 

"And how can that be, my own dear Mary?" in- 
quired her sister tenderly. 

" I have been thinking, Edith, our servants have been 
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much neglected. We have had, it is true, morning and 
evening family worship, but I fear that is often regarded 
as a mere formal observance. At any rate, we have not 
then any opportunity of explaining Scripture. Now my 
plan is to have a Bible class for them every Sunday 
evening. You know mamma does not allow them to go 
out, and perhaps Nell's nice friend, Jane Anderson, who 
often comes to see her, will join them." 

"I think it is a capital idea. I own I should be 
rather frightened to teach old cook, but do you think she 
will attend?" 

" I am not sure. It will require some management to 
persuade her : I will leave it to good Nell. I wish she 
may, for I long to see her interested in religion. She 
has never recovered her brother's death, and mamma told 
me at the time, all her efforts to comfort her seemed 
useless. She is friendless in this world, and therefore 
needs to know that ' Friend who sticketh closer than a 
brother.'" 

The sisters were interrupted by the entrance of Miss 
Somerville. She was almost a stranger to Mary, their 
acquaintance having hitherto been very slight, but Edith 
welcomed her with the warmth of old friendship. After 
sundry inquiries concerning the health of Dr. Somerville's 
family, and a short disquisition on the state of the weather, 
the conversation turned upon the labours of the previous 
day. Edith complained of the want of attention the 
children manifested, and their slowness in answering. 
"Indeed, I am somewhat discouraged, I so very much 
fear I have not a right method." 
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" Do not think so ; practice will make perfect. The 
Sunday-school teacher who has the children's interest at 
heart, is certain with God's blessing to do good. The 
good missionary, John Eliott, used to say, * Prayer 
and pains through faith in Christ Jesus will do any- 
thing.' " 

" I know I must wait before I can expect to see good 
results, but do tell me, what do you consider the best 
method of engaging the children's attention?" 

" You must understand the subject thoroughly your- 
self. Prayerfully prepare the lesson." 

" Then do you think it a good way to put a list of 
questions on paper?" 

I should say not, but you know I may be wrong. 
If / did so, I should never ask them." 

"Why should that be?" inquired Edith, somewhat 
surprised. 

"Because the children's answers require questions 
that cannot be prepared. I usually divide the subject 
under certain heads, and search out parallel texts, and 
note particular truths. I sometimes think of illustra- 
tions previously to commencing the lesson, but these are 
usually the result of the answers I receive, and so are the 
questions, or at least the form in which they are put. By 
questioning, we try to make the children think ^ by ex- 
planation, to make them understand ; and by talking with 
them, we wish to cause them to feel : but I seldom succeed, 
and never unless God give His blessing." 

" I feared yesterday the words with which I sought 
to explain a truth were as difficult as the words in the 
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lesson. May I ask how you made them understand what 
was meant by ' the works of darkness and the armour of 
light?'" 

" I fear my e:splanation was very deficient, but I will 
tell you as well as I can. One of the girls immediately 
told me, the works of darkness were those of sin. I then 
inquired why they received this name : the best answer 
given me to this was, 'Because they were done when 
our minds were blind,' whilst another said, * They were 
so bad they could not bear the light.' We illustrated the 
point. by speaking of a person working in the dark, 
imagining all was right, till at length the light dawned 
' and he discovered his mistakes to be so many, that he 
threw his work away ; or again, we spoke of the natural 
feeling of hiding under the veil of darkness all that we 
know is wrong. It was then explained thaty until God 
opened the eyes of our understanding, we were blind as 
regarded two things, — the exceeding sinfulness of our 
sins, and the great value of Jesus as our Saviour. Con- 
cerning the armour of light we spoke of soldiers ; de- 
scribed the coat of mail that formerly covered our war- 
riors ; referred to the arrow that entered the joints of 
Ahab's armour ; spoke of the enemies against whom we 
had to fight; of the devil's fiery darts; of the necessity 
of being clothed with the whole armour of Grod ; of put- 
ting on Christ as St. Paul describes. He being the object 
of our hope, and thus our helmet ; the object of our faith, 
and thus our shield. We referred to the sixth chapter of 
Ephesians and other passages. I do not know if the 
children quite understood it, but they appeared interested, 
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and some of them gave very intelligent answers. In the 
afternoon, four of them had found out verses in which 
Christians were described as soldiers." 

" Thank you very much for telling me all this. I 
only wish, instead of asking you concerning yesterday's 
Collect, I had inquired how you would manage next Sun- 
day's. Do you think it is a good plan to watch the 
children when you kneel down at prayer?" 

"I should say, decidedly not. The prayer is for 
teachers as well as for scholars, and one cannot pray when 
eyes and thoughts are wandering. Example with the 
children will go far — farther than reproof, and nothing 
will tend more to solemnise their minds than to see that 
the teacher appears to feel herself the importance and 
seriousness of prayer. But yet I often feel that there is 
here another snare for us to watch against ; that is, pray- 
ing for example's sake." 

" Yes," said Mary, " prayer, whether in public or in 
private, is strictly individual. We should endeavour to 
forget all outward circumstances, all that may surround 
us, and think only of conununion between God and the 
soul. How difficult, however, this is ! Satan does fight 
hard, and takes advantage of circumstances of every kind 
to draw our minds from God. I have only lately felt 
that prayer is very difficult?'* 

" Yes," said Louisa, " there is many a conflict then ; 
many a hard fight is won upon the knees, ^o wonder 
Satan seeks, at prayer especially, to overcome us. We 
are sending for supplies to the magazine of heaven ; we 
are engaging Omnipotence on our behalf." 
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1£ I had not,** remarked Edith, "God*s promise, 
* My strength is made perfect in weakness,' I should at 
once give up my office. I had five of my girls in the 
afternoon, but they all looked so uninterested, and ap- 
peared quite indifferent to what I said." 

"Remember, dear Miss Sterling, your children are 
very youDg, and you were quite a stranger to them. 
Perhaps, they thought much more of your teaching than 
they appeared to do. I, often, have been quite discou- 
raged, when I have unexpectedly heard that some little 
one has been relating at home what she has learnt at the 
Sunday school. Who are your children? Perhaps I 
could assist you in discovering their habitations.** 

" Very many thanks ! Mrs. Brewis gave me the list. 
IsabeUaGibb " 

" Her house is not far from the school-room. I fear 
she is ignorant ; her parents care little for religion, and 
appear to think more of the children's dress than of their 
souls. Who is the next ?** 

" Ann Thompson, Candlemas Boad. She was not at 
school.'* 

" I do not know her. But we might seek her out 
and inquire why she was absent.'* 

" The next is Sarah Smith. A clean, quiet-looking 
child, but she never opened her mouth.'* 

" Oh ! I know her family well. The mother is a 
particularly nice, industrious woman, who I believe 
strives to bring up her children in the fear of God. 
They are all naturally timid. When Sarah knows you 
better, she will answer much more reiMlily.'* 
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" Mary Turner is the next. I already love that little 
girl. She had rather a look of mischief, and seemed 
inclined to talk to her companions more than once ; but 
there was a brightness in her expression, and a look of 
real enjoyment in her lessons, that quite attracted my 
attention." 

" She is Lydia Turner's grand-daughter. I think 
you know the old woman." 

" Oh I that I do, and a true Christian she is. I shall 
take a double interest in Mary now. Her grandmother 
told me she was somewhat hempy, which Nell interpreted 
as meaning mischievous. Catherine O'Connell is the 
next, a regular Irish girl ; and then come Fanny Purvis 
and Susan Clark, neither of whom were there ; and lastly 
Anne Stubbs, who was present in the afternoon, but was 
a sulky, bard-hearted looking child." 

" Poor thing I her history is a sad one. Her mother 
married young a very worthless man, who deserted his 
wife soon after Anne's birth. Since then her mother has 
conducted herself disgracefully, treating Ann I believe 
harshly, and refusing to send her to any week-day school. 
The child is not likely to turn out well, but her advan- 
tages are very few." 

" I am so glad to know that. I shall now try all I 
can to win her by kindness." 

"I do not know Fanny Purvis at all, but Susan 
Clark is a dear little girl ; her sister is in my class." 

" You are quite interesting me about my children. I 
should much like to inquire after the absent ones. Would 
you this time kindly accompany me ?" 
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Louisa willingly consented, and soon the young 
teachers were seeking out the little wanderers, dis- 
covering at their various homes the causes of their 
absence. 

Each visit kindled a fresh feeling of sympathy, gave 
a knowledge of the trials of some, of the advantages of 
others among the scholars. Edith's heart was at the 
lake wherein the love of God had, as a stone, been cast. 
It was hidden in its depths, but the widening circles on 
the surface testified its presence there, and bore witness 
to the Spirit's moving on the face of the waters. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE END OP ONE TEAR AND THE COMMENCEMENT OF 

ANOTHER. 

" Knell of departed years, 
Thy voice is sweet to me ; 
It wakes no sad forboding fears, 
Calls forth no sympathetic tears, 
Time's restless course to see : 
From hallowed ground 
I hear the sound, 
Diffusing through the air a holy calm around. 

Thou art the voice of life, 

A sound that seems to say, 
O prisoner in this gloomy vale. 
Thy flesh shall faint, thy heart shall fail ; 
Tet fairer scenes thy spirit hail. 

That cannot pass away : 
Here grief and pain thy steps detain ; 
There, in the image of the Lord, shalt thou with Jesus reign." 

The last day of the old year had nearly run its course. 
Eighteen hundred and forty-seven was well-nigh num- 
bered with the years that were gone. The old church 
clock had struck tlie hour of eleven, and many were 
listening for the important midnight note that should 
usher in a new period of existence. In one abode was 
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the aged Christian, alone, yet not alone, for he held con- 
verse with his God; his head was bowed low in deep 
humility as he thought of the past, but raised up in 
joyful hope as he trusted for the future. In another 
wafi the gay and giddy throng, drowning each serious 
thought in the careless dance. One chamber witnessed 
the household gathering, waiting the summons to bid 
one another a happy new year ; another, the drunken 
comrades, deepening in their intoxication, and preparing 
for their midnight " spree." On one spot was the mother, 
bending over her unconscious infants, and commending 
them, through the unknown dangers of the opening year, 
to the God of providence and of grace ; on another was 
the dying man, whose life appeared to ebb with the closing 
hour. Here was one weeping over a year of bereave- 
ments and of sorrow ; there was another indulging bright 
anticipations of coming joy. Here a household circle was 
uniting in praise, looking forward to the year of this 
world's jubilee, and joining in the hallelujahs of the holy, 
anticipative hymn of the Christian Church : 

*' Lo ! He comes, with clouds descending. '' 

There the family unite in songs and glees, and, with 
mirth and jollity, take leave of the dying and welcome 
the new-bom year. In many a chamber are whispered 
the confessions of past follies and weaknesses, and therein 
are heard resolutions of future amendment — resolutions 
often weak and oft forgotten. 

The night was still and calm. A thick rime had 
fallen in the earlier part of the evening ; but the thick- 
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ness had cleared away, and the bright-shining stars 
seemed to stud the highest heavens, as they looked 
" downwards to the sky," whilst the moon shone calmly 
on the sleeping earth, and painted with its own delicate 
hue the suspended icicles and the frosted ground. 

Mrs. Sterling had retired early to rest, and Laura 
had joined a large party of young friends, >wrho designed 
to bring in the new year with dance and merriment. 
Edith sat with Mary in her bedroom, talking over the 
past and thinking of the future. 

" It is a year much to be remembered in our history, 
my own Edith," said her sister. " I trust, in our retro- 
spection of the past, we may say, * Old things are passed 
away, behold, all things are become new.' Yes, my 
sister, a new light has made the character of God appear 
as new — his dealings as new — our motives for obedi- 
ence as new — but do you not find many, many old sins, 
old negligences, old dispositions?" 

" Too truly, Edith ; but we must remember that the 
battle is before the victory, that wilderness-dangers pre- 
cede the entrance into the land of promise." 

" I should be well content to wait God's time for the 
conflict being terminated, did I fight valiantly, were I 
a faithful soldier of the Captain of my salvation. My 
weakness makes me tremble, my backwardness in battle 
prevents an assurance of victory." 

"Our weakness may well do so," replied Mary ; "but 
the omnipotence of Jehovah is our strength, and we are 
more than conquerors through Him who loved us. Let 
us keep our eye fixed on Christ. We are ignorant ; but 
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he teacheth our hands to war and our fingers to fight. 
We have mighty foes, but he is stronger than the strong 
man armed." 

" Ah, Mary, it is looking at ourselves that turns us 
cowards ! When in the Highlands last summer, we one 
day had a dangerous scramble along a ridge of rocks. I 
turned giddy. I was ready to fall ; my cousin called to 
me to look up. I did so ; the dizziness left my head, 
and soon the danger was past ; we were safe. We must 
look up, or we shall soon falter in our steps." 

"Every verse of the 119th Psalm shows us," ob- 
served Mary, " that this was David's experience. Sick- 
ness leads us to the physician ; thirst unto the fountain ; 
hunger unto the banquet. Surely our weakness, want, 
and sinfulness, should lead us unto God." 

" Shall we unite, then, in prayer, and so end this 
year and commence another ? " 

Mary consented, and Edith knelt down by the couch 
of her sister, who, unable to bend the knee, yet bowed 
the proud imaginations of her heart, and as a little child 
asked her heavenly Father for the supply of every need. 
She asked not for great things to do ; but she entreated 
for a willing heart ; for a lowly, loving spirit ; for a wait- 
ing will, ready to do or to suffer as the Lord should bid. 
She prayed that her beloved sister might with her ad- 
vance in holiness, and fulfil more entirely the command- 
ments of her God. As thus she supplicated, the chime 
that ushered in the new year struck ; and then, with a 
feeling of fervency, she petitioned that their lives 
might be newly consecrated unto God ; that they might 
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live to His praise, who died for them and rose again. 
The sisters rose from prayer ; and with feelings of tear- 
ful joy they greeted each other on New-year's morning. 
They were yet talking near the fireside, when Laura 
returned and received their heartfelt congratulations. 

The sisters left Mary's chamber ; and hours of morn- 
ing were advancing when their candle was extinguished, 
and the last "good night" appeared uttered. Suddenly 
they were startled by hearing an infant cry beneath their 
window. They listened, and it was continued. Edith 
unfastened the window-shutter, endeavouring to dis- 
cover whence this unusual midnight sound proceeded. 
The child's cry was not stayed, and it sounded very 
near; but the clear, cold light of the beautiful moon 
revealed not the form of a human figure. There were 
heard distant sounds of riot and of jollity ; and ever and 
anon the plaintive cry of a child, that seemed continually 
to become more inaudible. 

"What shall we do, dear Laura? It is a babe in 
distress, I am confident ; and very near us. It may be 
exposed to the keen frost of this night ; we cannot leave 
it to die." 

"Oh, no, poor little innocent! Shall we ring for 
good Nell?" 

" That will never do ; she will not hear, and we 
shall disturb the whole house. I will try to find my 
way to the servants' room." 

"I will light the candle for you, Edith; but stay, 
there is not one lighter left." 

Edith had not waited. She hastened, as quickly as 
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she could, to grope her way in the dark to Nell's apart- 
ment, desiring to tread with noiseless steps. She had to 
pass her mamma's door and Mary's ; the latter was oppo- 
site the head of the staircase. There, unfortunately, she 
stumhled. A coalscuttle had been placed in its vicinity, 
ready to light the morning's fire; over this Edith fell, 
overturning the cumbrous article, and sending the coals 
rolling from step to step. Little Clio appeared the first 
to be aroused; her bark was instantaneous, and added 
to the noise. Mary had just fallen into her first sleep ; 
and awoke, screaming with affright. Mrs. Sterling was 
at her room door in one moment, exclaiming, "What, 
what is the matter? Are there robbers in the house?" 
The servants came rushing down-stairs to discover the 
cause of alarm ; whilst Mac, who heard Mrs. Sterling's 
agonising scream, armed himself with poker and broom- 
stick, intending to do valiantly in the fight. Laura, who 
alone guessed the cause of the uproar, laughed immo- 
derately ; whilst the gentle Edith, more distressed with 
the disturbance she had occasioned than with the bruises 
on her limbs, earnestly implored, — " Don't be frightened, 
dear mamma ; nothing, nothing." 

"Lack-a-day! Miss Edith has been tumbling over 
the coalscuttle," exclaimed cook, who brought a light to 
the scene of confusion. 

"And is that all?" said Mrs. Sterling; "and what 
were you doing, Edith, at this time in the morning ?" 

"Oh! mamma, a poor little baby" — and Edith 
stopped, fright and agitation fairly overcoming her. 

" A poor little baby I are you dreaming, child ?" 
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"No, no, there is no time to be lost. We heard a 
cry ; and I hear it again. It is at the front door." 

" I hear it," said Nell ; and, without waiting another 
moment, the good creature ran to unbolt the bars that 
fastened the hall entrance. Edith, wrapping a shawl 
around her, quickly followed Nell; whilst Laura re- 
mained to give her mamma an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the strange gathering at the 
head of the staircase at so early an hour on new-year's 
morn. Mac quickly unbolted the door ; the infant's cry, 
becoming gradually feebler, was still heard; and Nell, 
guided by the sound, soon discovered the helpless babe 
laid beneath the rails. No human being was nigh at 
hand. Edith imagined she saw the shadow of a figure 
glide past the corner of the street; Mac was sent as 
quickly as possible in that direction, but no trace of any 
person could be discovered. In the meantime the little 
stranger was brought into the house. It appeared about 
a year old, but was well-nigh perished with the cold. 
The little flaxen hair that clustered on its forehead was 
stiff with the frost, and its eyelids seemed nearly closed 
in death. Its clothing was very scanty — a ragged, 
calico petticoat, and a small, threadbare, tartan shawl. 
It was a well-formed child, but sadly thin — the flesh 
appeared to have left its bones. 

"Poor little one!" said Mrs. Sterling, as she bent 
over the babe, who lay on Nell's knee, " are you left 
friendless, homeless ? Have father and mother forsaken 
you ? May God take you up ! " and her tears of heartfelt 
sympathy flowed fast. 
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Laura and Mrs. Sterling had, during Edith and Nell's 
absence, adjourned into Mary's room, to tell the invalid 
the strange events of the night. Bessie had followed 
with some of the truant coals, and soon a bright fire 
blazed. A warm blanket was wrapped round the infant 
instead of its scanty clothing, which was clean, though 
very ragged. As Bessie was removing the shawl she 
discovered a piece of paper pinned within. Edith took 
and read it, to the following purport : — 

" Before this is read the unfortunate mother of my boy 
will be plunged beneath the river waters. Neither of 
us have tasted food for three days, and I cannot bear 
to see him starve. God bless whoever takes charge of 
my Edward, and forgive me my sin." 

"Poor creature !" said Mary, sighing deeply ; "that 
must be taken to the police-office immediately, and every 
means be used to save her life : oh that we had seen this 
paper before ! " 

" I fear it is too late," said Mrs. Sterling ; " but we 
must do what we can. Nell, if you would accompany 
Mac, they would be more ready to pay attention to your 
word. Urge them to search the river without delay." 

The babe was transferred to Mrs. Sterling's lap, and 
Nell in an incredibly short space of time was ready to 
set off with Mac on their melancholy and anxious errand. 
Very soon the cook brought up a cupful of thin arrow- 
root, in which a spoonful of wine was mixed, and Bessie 
followed with some hot water. Mrs. Sterling fed the 
sinking little one, and after friction had been for some 
time employed, he was plunged into a tepid bath. The 

F 
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child revived wonderfully, a little colour came into its 
pallid cheek, and its blue eye gazed for a moment upon 
its kind benefactors. It soon fell into a quiet slumber, 
and Mrs. Sterling, as she watched the sleeping babe, 
thought of her once fair and slumbering Edward. " And 
still he sleeps," mused the bereaved mother ; " Ae sleeps 
and never weeps, for he rests with Jesus." 

In the meantime Nell and Mac arrived at the police- 
office. Three men with lighted torches immediately set 
off for the river's bank. They sought the wood on one 
ride of the river, they followed the street on the other. 
They called out again and again, but the bank only re- 
echoed the sound. The moon yet shone on the slightly 
frozen river, but the tall and leafless trees were the only 
objects that cast their giant shade over the surface. Soon 
they were opposite the Castle's battled walls, but no sen- 
tinels now walked there to answer their cries. The mid- 
night revellers had retired to rest, and the hardy sons of 
toil had not yet awakened to their morning's work. The 
moon and stars had been silent witnesses of that night's 
scene, but they revealed not its secrets. The search was 
completely useless. The fate of the unfortunate mother 
was known only to Him who seeth in darkness as in 
light, from whom no actions are hidden, no pathway in 
life's wilderness concealed. 



CHAPTER X. 



new-tear's DAT. 



" Centre not in thyself, fond mother, all thy child's love : 

Nay, do not thou so selfishly, but enlarge his heart for others. 

Use him to sympathy betimes, 

That he may learn to be sad with the afflicted/' 

Martin Tupper. 



" Mant happy new years to my darling auntie," said a 
happy little child, as she entered Louisa Somerville's 
dressing-room. 

"And from me, too," "And from me," said little 
Alice, and Edwin, and Willie, as they found permission 
of entrance was granted. 

" Many happy new years to you all, my precious 
ones," said Louisa, kissing them fondly; "happy, for 
may they be holy." 

" Dear auntie, we have got a little present for you : 
will you wear it for our love's sake ?" and the eldest child 
opened out a pretty little gold pencil, the purchase of 
which had been in their idea a most important secret. 
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Aunt Louisa kissed again the little nieces and nephews 
that clustered round her, fastened the pencil to her watch- 
chain, and assured the children of her admiration of their 
pretty and useful gift. She then led their minds to the 
many gifts which day after day, and month after month, 
and year after year, they received from their heavenly 
Father. 

" Last night was very cold and frosty, but God has 
taken care of you, and given you warm rooms and warm 
beds, and now warm clothes to put on." 

"Yes, auntie, one night, and one night, and one 
night, and again and again," said the little Jessie, whose 
infant intellect was just beginning to conceive the ever- 
ruling providence of her heavenly Father. 

" But, auntie," said Willie, " some poor children have 
not warm beds, and clothes, and rooms like ours. Does 
God take care of them, too ? " 

" Yes, dearest. He gives to us all, even to the poorest, 
more than we deserve. There are few infants that have 
not their mother's breast to lie on, and should a poor 
baby be deserted, and have no one to care for it, and be 
left to die of cold and hunger, God will take care of it 
himself, and either send it some kind friend, or take it to 
his own bright home above." 

" Where is his own bright home, dear auntie?" asked 
the little Jessie. 

" In heaven, where Jesus is." 

" Where Jesus is ! I should like very much to go 
there too, and see Jesus." 

*^But, darling, you cannot go to heaven unless you 
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die, and we do not wish little Jessie to die," whispered 
the affectionate Alice. 

" Not unless God wished it," said little Louie ; " but 
I hope not." 

And then Aunt Louisa announcing her readiness to 
go down -stairs, the children soon forgot their more serious 
thoughts, and skipped merrily into the breakfast-room. 

Many were the greetings between papa and mamma 
and their little treasures, but soon all were hushed as the 
servants entered the apartment, and the master's bene- 
diction, " The Lord be with you," was answered by the 
united prayer of all, " And with thy spirit." Dr. Somer- 
ville read the Epistle and Gospel for the Day of Circum- 
cision, and in his remarks thereon he showed how this 
circumstance in the life of our suffering Saviour might 
be made the foundation of many practical inquiries con- 
cerning the mortifying of sin and the growth in holiness, 
wherein at this solemn period of the year we ought to 
examine ourselves. 

" This," said he, "the first morning of another year, 
is to us a solemn and a joyful day, — solemn, for we enter 
on a new period of our existence, and we know not what 
it may bring forth, — ^joyful, for we look back with grati- 
tude on the way whereby the Lord has led us through 
the past year, manifesting himself as a God too wise to 
err, too loving to be unkind, — solemn, for it calls for a 
renewed dedication of ourselves, body, soul, and spirit, 
unto the Lord ; joyful, for it opens to us fresh oppor- 
tunities of glorifying our Maker, — solemn, for we now 
commemorate the first known suffering of the holy child 
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Jesus, — joyful, because in that suffering was commenced 
the fulfilment of God's holy law, whereby the Father was 
magnified and man was saved. Let us, then, pause a little 
in the joy of our new year, and spend a short time of 
its early hours in considering our blessed Saviour circum- 
cised for our sakes. Let our first action be to pray for 
the true circumcision of the heart, whereby all evil affec- 
tions are mortified, rftid let us dedicate ourselves afresh 
to Him who loved us and gave himself for us." The 
Christian master then spoke of Christ fulfilling the law, 
of the intention of circumcision, of the name at that time 
given to the holy Infant, and exhorted, " Let us without 
delay give ourselves to God as a freewill offering ; let us 
receive Jesus as our Saviour, as our Jesus ; and when 
days, and months, and years shall be no more, we shall 
spend an eternity ever new ; we shall leave the desert of 
this world, and heaven will be our home ; we shall leave 
the heaving breast of things terrestrial, and rest in the 
bosom of Jesus ; we shall pass from things temporal to 
things eternal, from fightings to victory, from a troubled 
sea to a safe haven, from man to God." 

Then the little circle knelt around the family altar, 
and united in thankfully acknowledging the tender love 
that had watched them hitherto, and in raising a re- 
newed Ebenezer unto their God. Earnestly did they 
supplicate continued guidance and protection, fresh 
opportunities for usefulness, and greater love and zeal in 
their Master's service. Dr. Somerville prayed for each 
member of the household, for the little ones, and for the 
servants. He prayed for the whole Christian Church, for 
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the speedy advent of the Saviour, and supplicated, " If 
thy coming be yet delayed, may this year be marked by 
the calling of many of thy saints from the east and from 
the west, from the north and from the south. If this be 
not the year of harvest, may it be that for ripening the 
grain. If it be not the year for the good Shepherd to 
appear, may it be the one for gathering many of the flock 
into his fold. Even so, hear our prayer and come ; yea, 
come quickly, blessed Saviour. Amen, and amen." 

The family rose from prayer. A holier joy filled the 
hearts of the elder members, for their thoughts were — 
" The coming of the Lord draweth nigh." 

The conversation at the breakfast -table was un- 
restrained and joyful ; for deep and sacred is the new- 
year's gladness of the family that trusts the uncertain 
future with their covenant God. 

Whilst they were thus pleasantly engaged, little Willie 
and Jessie entered the room with rosy faces and happy 
countenances. They brought a letter for Aunt Louisa. 

" And what have you been doing, my darlings ?" said 
their mamma. 

" Feeding all the pretty birds with crumbs this frosty 
morning; there was such a number of sparrows," said 
little Willie. 

" Yes, and a p'etty 'ed bosom, too," said the innocent 
little Jessie, who thus gave the favourite robin redbreast 
a name of her own devising. 

" Here is a letter from Miss Edith Sterling. She 
says that a little baby was left last night beneath the 
rails in front of their house, and they are sadly at a loss 
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for its clothing. She asks if we could lend her some of 
the babj things she knows that I and the little girls have 
been making." 

^* Oh ! Aunt Louisa, I am so glad I finished that little 
frock last week. Do you think it will do ?" 

" Yes, I think it will. Miss Edith says they imagine 
the baby to be about a year old. It was almost dead 
with cold and hunger when they discovered it, and they 
fear the poor mother has committed suicide. We will 
see what we have in our poor-people's basket up-stairs. 
Baby's things are, I fear, too small for it." 

Aunt Louisa and her little namesake quickly left the 
breakfast-table, and soon a set of baby's clothes was 
sorted, packed into a parcel, and given to the bearer of 
the letter. Little Willie also brought a packet and placed 
it in the servant's hand, no one observing what the child 
was doing. A promise was made of paying an early visit 
to the little foundling. And now the children could talk 
of nothing but the baby ; they wondered what it was like, 
what it was called; and notwithstanding the abundant 
supply of babies at home, little Alice was very sorry that 
it had not not been found at their own door. 

" But, auntie," said Louie, " what did you mean 
when you said the mother had committed suicide?" 

"It is feared she has thrown herself into the river, 
and so has been drowned. It is a fearful thing to kill 
one's self." 

"An awful termination," remarked Dr. Somerville, 
" to what has too probably been a life of sin and of misery. 
When will the Christian worlds instead of casting out, of 
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spumiDg these poor lost ones, when will they imitate the 
conduct of our blessed Lord and Master, and endeavour 
to win them back into the ways of virtue ? The course 
of this poor creature has probably been this, — led into 
sin, deserted by her betrayer, cast out by her friends, — 
the prey of the most dire poverty, and without sympathy, 
hope, or faith, she has yielded to the fearful temptation 
of ending present misery by rushing headlong into ever- 
lasting death. My heart bleeds over such a course. 
Could no steps be taken to arrest it?" And the coun- 
tenance of Dr. Somerville showed he keenly felt the 
misery which he described. 

" Dear brother," said Louisa, " I would do anything, 
if you think I could be made useful to such." 

" I feel all you say, William," remarked Mrs. Somer- 
ville, after a short silence, " and from my heart would 
assist you in any plan you may form; but the subject 
seems to me not an ordinary one. Many objections 
might surely be urged against people of this description 
being brought into contact with any, at least with 
the young, of our families. Do you not think that only 
matrons and people of advanced age ought to deal with 
this class?" 

"As a general rule," replied the Doctor, "I quite 
agree with you ; but that something should be done, and 
that none who are willing, and at the same time of strong 
Christian character, should be restrained, I must without 
hesitation urge. It is a sad want of charity that makes 
otherwise amiable ladies tread under foot the erring of 
their own sex. Did Christ reject them ? Did he harshly 
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send away that fallen one, who was once brought to him ? 
How emphatically did he declare his mission was to call 
not the righteous but sinners to repentance ! I burn 
with indignation when I think how those who call them- 
selves followers of Christ, often treat their poor erring 
sisters. They repel them from the ways of virtue, rather 
than allure them to tread its paths." 

"We have been, indeed, guilty concerning these 
fallen ones," remarked Mrs. Somerville; "but tell us, 
what effort can we now make for their rescue?" 

" In many cases," replied her husband, " prevention 
is easier than cure. Greater attention to the morals of 
servants, and real interest and kindness manifested 
towards them, would do much, and this is in the mis- 
tress's power — not that my dear wife is deficient here ; 
then, greater care in the instruction of children, the 
seeking out of those poor ragged, uncared-for ones, that 
multiply in our streets. I am particularly interested in 
the Ragged-school movement of the present day, and am 
very sanguine as to its results. With regard to the poor 
fallen ones, treat them with considerate kindness. Think 
not lightly of the sin, but love the sinner. There are 
hardened wretches, who appear completely lost; but if 
anything will restore even them, it is the voice of love. 
In a small town like this we cannot establish a peniten- 
tiary, but I could arrange with some friends to search out 
those abandoned ones, to discover whether in any there is 
a desire for reformation, and then to induce them to form 
a class at this house ; and I am sure my wife or sister will 
not be backward in giving them counsel and instruction, 
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in inquiring into their various circumstances, in seeking 
with God's blessing to reform them." 

The countenances of the Doctor and Louisa both 
brightened with hope, but Mrs. Somerville saw a diffi- 
culty in the execution of the plan, which had not at that 
moment struck the others. 

" You forget," she replied, " what you have just said 
about watching over the morals of our own servants. 
Would not bringing so many women of such a character 
into the house week after week be a great risk for them ? 
I like your plan, excepting this." 

" But that difficulty may soon be obviated," inter- 
rupted Louisa, i " At the end of this street is a school- 
room, which is now to be let. We could engage that, 
have a comfortable fire lighted there during the winter, 
and perhaps more would go there than to a gentleman's 
house." 

" Approved, my sister ! " said the Doctor ; and looking 
at his watch, he was somewhat distressed to observe he 
was five minutes beyond his usual time of setting out on 
his daily rounds. 

Louisa and her little nieces were soon ready for calling 
on Mrs. Sterling, and with another bundle of baby's 
things, which Mrs. Somerville had sought out from her 
own little one's wardrobe, they set off with hearts full of 
interest in the little deserted stranger. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE LITTLE FOUNDLING. 

" Alas ! mj sweet babe, with what pride had I pressed thee 

To the bosom that now throbs with terror and shame, 
If the pure tie of virtuous affection had blessed thee, 

And hail'd thee the heir of thy father's high name. 
I know that the base world will seek to deceiye thee, 

With falsehood like that which thy mother beguiled ; 
Yet, lost and degraded — to whom can I leave thee ? 

O God of the Fatherless ! pity my child I "—Dale. 

The little foundling was a source of tender interest in 
the household of Mrs. Sterling. He at first appeared a 
delicate infant, but this was probably the result of long- 
continued privation and exposure to the cold. His fea- 
tures were small, and his complexion fair. There was an 
expression of peculiar resignation, if such a term might 
be so applied, in his little countenance, that moved Mrs. 
Sterling with deep sympathy. She imagined this little 
Edward was like her Edward, and this resemblance much 
increased her affection. She wished to adopt him as a 
son into her family, and hardly approved of Edith's sug- 
gestion to send for poor-baby's linen to Louisa Somer- 
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ville's. There was much consideration as to the manner 
in which the little one was to be reared. All were agreed 
that it should not become an inmate of the poor-house, 
but that it should rather be brought up at Mrs. Sterling's 
expense. The^natter of debate was, should it be nurtured 
as a son, or left to the care of Nell to be brought up as a 
servant-boy, or given out to some respectable cottager for 
training and sustenance? Mrs. Sterling only inclined 
towards the first ; the servants petitioned for the second ; 
Mary and Laura decidedly judged the third way of dis- 
posing of the little one was best ; whilst Edith appeared 
divided between the two latter plans. 

Regarding her mother's benevolent intention, Mary 
argued thus, — 

" So long as you live, dear mamma, all would be well ; 
but imagine circumstances to change — little Edward, 
brought up in luxury, and cast a friendless orphan on the 
wide, wide world ; or, again, he might not turn out well, 
and if you loved him as an adopted son, how bitter would 
be your feelings ! Or, again, you might cherish him for 
many years, and then parents might appear to claim their 
child; and, again, would it be just to adopt this little one, 
and give him advantages superior to those of my little 
cousins, the Evans, whose mother has to struggle so hard 
in order to support nine children with my uncle's slender 
income?" 

" Well, T do not think," replied Mrs. Sterling, " there 
is any chance of the parents claiming it ; but your last 
remark has justice in it. I fear I must forego the plea- 
sure of regarding him as my second Edward." 
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" Dear mamma, we can still take a great interest in 
him, and be can constantly be brougbt to see us, even if 
at a cottager's bouse." 

" But wbat do you tbink of tbe second plan, being 
witb tbe servants?" inquired Editb. 

" Ob I I sbould never get Nell to do my bair tben," 
said Laura ; " and cook would be always busy making 
arrowroot and muligatani, or something of tbat sort, for 
tbe baby." 

" You cannot mean muligatani, Laura, or you feed 
babies on a system quite novel and original," remarked 
Editb, laughing. 

" It is some long word or other ; we sometimes have 
puddings made with it, — vermicelli, or tapioca. I believe 
I am right at last." 

"But, Miss Laura," remarked Nell, who was then 
feeding the baby, " I should always try to do your hair 
regularly, even if I had charge of the darling." 

•" True, Nell," said Mary, "but it might be an excuse 
for others to neglect their work. I guess Mac would 
spend much of bis time frolicking with tbe little one, and 
cook would be often annoyed with the confusion it would 
occasion in her kitchen. Since you are willing, dear 
mamma, to pay for its nursing and board with a respect- 
able cottager, I do tbink it would be best for us to 
endeavour to find one." 

"I begin to agree witb you, my dear Mary," said 
Mrs. Sterling: "my judgment says you are right, though 
my natural impulse is to let the sweet child remain ;" and 
tbe kind-hearted lady looked at tbe little one, whose quiet, 
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placid countenance spoke contentment Vith any arrange- 
ment that might be made. 

At this moment the parcel from Miss Somerville was 
brought in, and a small box, concerning which no mes- 
sage was received: Laura unpacked the latter, whilst 
Edith unfolded the clothes. 

" A queer conglomeration of things here ! " said Laura, 
as she lifted out the following articles : a dirty tucker, a 
pair of little gloves, orange-skin scales, a toy-cow, and a 
carefuUy-wrapped-up sixpence. 

The meaning of these could not be solved, but a smile 
played over the poor baby's features as it stretched out 
its tiny hand to take hold of the old broken toy. When 
Louisa and her little nieces called, Mrs. Sterling and her 
daughters were all busily at work making frocks, and 
shirts, and petticoats for the little stranger. The baby 
was brought into the room for the children to see, and 
Louie was delighted to observe her little blue frock so 
usefully employed. Baby had the cow in its hand, and 
Alice recognising at once the old plaything whispered to 
her aunt, "That is Willie's cow." Miss Somerville 
noticed not the remark, but Mary, having heard it, im- 
mediately inquired if that were Willie's present to the 
little baby. Louisa felt rather uncomfortable as she 
answered, " The children have never thought of sending 
any of their playthings, or I am sure they would have 
delighted in doing so." 

" We thought the little box must have been the 
children's packing up," said Mrs. Sterling, drily. 

Louisa felt more confused than before. " I knew of 
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no little box,*' she-replied : " did you, dears ?" turning to 
the little girls, who also appeared amazed. 

" No, auntie ; but that is Willie's cow : I know it is, 
for the ear is torn off." 

" Mac brought home the box with the parcel of 
clothes, and Miss Somerville's compliments conveyed 
them all," remarked Edith, laughing. " Here are the 
several articles," and as she produced them Louisa could 
not help being both amused and provoked. 

" These, certainly, were not sent with Miss Somer- 
ville's compliments, — a dirty tucker, a pair of gloves full 
of holes ! You must have thought it very strange, Mrs. 
Sterling, and I must apologise for some little niece's or 
nephew's extraordinary donation. Do you know nothing 
about it, dear girls?" turning again to her nieces. 

" Nothing, auntie. The things are all Willie's, ex- 
cepting the orange-scales, — they are Jessie's. That six- 
pence mamma gave Willie this morning. He said before 
we came out, he did not mean to buy anything with his, 
and I asked him but he would not tell why. He and 
Jessie ran up-stairs immediately after they heard of the 
baby." 

" He is a generous-hearted little fellow," remarked his 
aunt, " and I doubt not it has been his doing. I am sorry 
he has sent such trumpery, but the intention was good." 

" I am delighted with the child," said Mary ; " do let 
him come and see the little Edward, and tell him how 
much baby is pleased with the cow. Give him his six- 
pence again, for our baby does not need it. He will find 
other ways of spending it. Are the children fond of 
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shells ? fbr if so, I will fill Willie's box with some foreign 
ones I had lately given me, and they may be a source of 
amusement to them." 

" Thank you," said little Louie; "we are very fond 
of shells, and auntie has been promising lately to show 
us some of the different kinds, and tell us of the fishes 
that lived in them." 

" Indeed they will be a great boon to us," said Miss 
Somerville. "I am but a poor conchologist, and have 
very few specimens." 

" I should be very happy to show you my little marine 
museum," said Mary : " for many years I have found 
much interest in the study of these things, and have 
many books upon the subject. You are welcome to the 
use of any you desire ; or if you like with the little ones 
to pay me a weekly visit during this winter, we can 
examine the various specimens, and I shall have great 
pleasure in telling you all I know about them." 

Louisa, with a mind athirst for knowledge, thankfully 
accepted Mary's invitation, and the little girls' eyes 
sparkled with delight, whilst Mary was herself well- 
pleased to unlock the stores of knowledge which she had 
for many years been amassing. 

A walk on Monday morning to Westbourne was 
agreed upon. At this place there lived a young widow 
with an only child, whom Louisa strongly recommended 
as the future nurse for the little boy. The situation 
was healthy, the cottage neat and clean, and the widow 
herself appeared to have been chosen in the furnace of 
affliction to serve the Lord. She sought to train her 

G 
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little 8on in the way in which he ought to go, and by 
Grod's grace he appeared already to be entering on the 
paths of peace. 

James longed to help his mother, and though only 
ten years of age, he was to her no ordinary comfort and 
assistance. Every Sunday he might be seen walking 
with his beloved parent, carrying her treasured Bible 
and Prayer-book from the house of God ; and ere they 
retired nightly to rest, he bent his knees beside his 
mother's, whilst together they thanked their heavenly 
Father for his providential care, and together implored 
continued grace. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



" THE LORD WILL PROVIDE." 



** The birds without bam or storehouse are fed, 
From them let us learn to trust for our bread ; 
His saints what is fitting shall ne'er be denied, 
So long as 'tis written, ' The Lord will provide/ ** 

Newton. 



The Sabbath-daj was drawing to a close in the quiet 
village of Westbourne. The widow and her son had 
attended the house of God with them who kept holy day. 
They had hearkened to the words of truth uttered by 
their beloved pastor, and as Mrs. Wilson cheerfully called 
her son to partake of the scanty repast provided for them 
at night, the little boy remarked, — 

" Mother, you look far happier than you did this 
morning. Was it the sermon this evening, mother ? I 
thought it was preached just for you." 

** I thought so too, my James. God must have put 
it into the heart of his servant to preach what he did. 
My Father in heaven knew that I had been sore dis- 
tressed all the week ; he knew that this year had opened 
heavily upon us, so he told his minister to tell us, ' The 
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Lord will provide/ We have never really wanted yet, 
and though I have not another piece of bread in the 
house, he will provide for to-morrow also." 

" Dear mother, I wish I could work for you ; but I 
will be up very early and seek for cockles. Perha'ps I 
may be able to sell them before school-time. The cook 
at the vicarage told me, that I might always go there and 
sell them ; and so God will provide, my mother." 

" Perhaps not in the way you plan, James. He will 
give us what is needful. It may be, he knows that our 
faith needs to be tried, and we may have to go fasting 
to-morrow. I never was so poor before, but the darkest 
hour is often before the day-break." 

The widow and her son slept that night undisturbed. 
They knew in whom they trusted. Early in the morning 
James sought for cockles, and Mrs. Wilson, making her 
cottage as clean as it was wont, had the water boiling to 
make "a sup of coffee" for their breakfast, when James 
should return, as she expected, with provision purchased 
from the sale of fish. 

James was longer in coming home than usual, and 
when he entered, with a voice choking with emotion, he 
said, " Mother, my plan was not good. I got cockles as I 
expected, but that big fellow, Tom Dawson, took up my 
basketful as I put it on a little rock, emptied it into his 

own, and off he went to R , before I almost knew 

what he was doing. Mother, I could have knocked him 
down, but I was not big enough." 

" And would that have been right, James ? Who 
said, * Do good to them that hate you ?' " 
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James hung down his head as he muttered, " The 
Lord Jesus ;" and then, bursting into tears, ''But I eould 
not help being angry. There is no breakfast for you now, 
mother, and you have everything tidy and ready, and 
even the water is boiling ! ** 

" We only lose part of our breakfast, my boy, the 
best part of it we have here," said the widow, taking 
down the family Bible; She read the sixth chapter of 
Matthew, and as she came to the twenty-sixth verse, 
" Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them: are ye not much better than they ?" 
the widow's tears flowed freely, and were only dried up 
on the altar of prayer. 

" God bless thee, my child I " said'Mrs. Wilson, as poor 
James set off somewhat sorrowfully to school : " come 
home to dinner, — he will provide." 

The widow returned to her fireside. Her constitution 
was delicate, and during that winter liad seldom per- 
mitted her to go out washing as heretofore. All her 
hard-earned savings had been spent on the previous 
Saturday in liquidating a debt she had unavoidably con- 
tracted, and for the first time she looked round her tidy 
room to see what article of furniture she could best spare, 
in order that she might dispose of it in the neighbouring 
town. A feather-bed, and a clock to whose chiming she 
had listened from her infancy, seemed the articles that 
could be most easily relinquished. These she deter- 
mined to request Mr. Henderson, the pawnbroker, to 
come and examine, whilst she packed up her warm plaid 
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shawl, the gift of her only brother before he set off on 
his last voyage, and hoped that what she received for 
this might for a short time support herself and her boy. 

Her foot was on the threshold of her door when she 
descried her kind friend Miss Somerville approaching, 
accompanied by a strange lady. They followed her into 
the cottage, and had not been long seated when Louisa 
made known their errand. The widow's heart beat with 
thankfulness ; her first thought was, " The Lord has pro- 
vided." She willingly acceded to Mrs. Sterling's desire, 
and expressed her readiness to act as a mother towards 
the little stranger. The remuneration offered so much 
exceeded her expectations, that, bursting into tears, she 
said, " Truly, truly, Grod is the answerer of prayer. Our 
vicar preached last night a beautiful sermon on these 
words, * The Lord will provide.' It was to be, he said, 
our new-year's text. I needed it, for I had been sadly 
misbelieving ; but you see how true it is. It will never 
do for me again to doubt." 

" The Lord is faithful who hath promised," said 
Louisa. " But tell me, Susan, have not things gone well 
with you of late?" 

" I cannot say, not gone well, for all is for the best ; 
but I have had a bad cough all this winter, and not been 
able to go on with my washing. We have had a struggle ; 
a dark cloud has been over us, but the sun is behind it, 
and it is just a-breaking now." 

" Ah I yes, Susan, God is ever the same, and He often 
make man's extremity his opportunity. The Israelites 
were sorely oppressed when God heard their groaning." 
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^'Bnt, ma'am, I mnst not complain, after aU. We 
had only tasted the sorrow when Grod sent the joy. He 
has shown us the rod, but that is all." 

" He says, ' The rod of the wicked shall not rest upon 
the lot of the righteous ;' for his children he hath a family 
rod, that he never useth for his pleasure but for their 
profit. Our God afflicts not willingly, nor grieves the 
children of men." 

It was then arranged that the widow should in the 
afternoon walk over to the Castle Hill and receive her 
little charge, that she should bring him weekly to see his 
benefactors, also that Louisa and Edith would frequently 
walk over to visit the little boy. Laura and the young 
Somervilles were now seen returning from the beach. 
"As Edith and her friend left the cottage to meet them, 
Louisa slipped half-a-crown into poor Mrs. Wilson's 
hands, whose starting tears testified her thanks. 

^^ GaU and see us this afternoon also, my good friend. 
You do not look so strong as usual. My brother may 
perhaps tell you of something to do you good." And 
with a cheerful " Good day," Louisa took leave of the 
grateful widow, losing the sound of her thanks in the 
tales of childish wonder which the little ones, who seldom 
visited the sea-shore, had to relate to her. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

THE SAILOR-BOY. 

'* Our times are in thy hands ; 
O God, we wish them there : 
Our life, our friends, our souls we leave 
Entirely to thy care." 

The little fouDdliDg was that afternoon consigned to the 
charge of the gentle, confiding widow of Westboume. 
James, instead of returning home at noon, left a message 
with a child who was passing to tell his mother he had 
gone afresh in search of cockles. He was successful on 
this occasion, and met with a ready sale at the vicarage 
of the eight-pennyworth he had gathered. As he left he 
met his worthy pastor, who responded to his touch of the 
hat by that look of cheerful, sympathising love, which soon 
wins the affection and confidence of the younger members 
of the flock. Mr. Leslie was one who knew the circum- 
stances of each of his parishioners. He was familiar 
with their countenances, in the cottage as well as in the 
church. He was the counsellor in every perplexity, the 
sympathiser in all their joys and sorrows. He prayed 
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that God would bless the babe yet lying in its mother's 
bosom; he knelt in devotion beside the couch of the 
dying man, when his spirit was prepared to take its 
flight from the earthly tabernacle ; he raised the family 
altar in the house of the newly-wedded pair, and he gave 
the parting blessing as the emigrant left the shores of his 
fatherland. He was not the vicar only, he was the 
pastor, friend, and father of the people of Westboume. 
He loved them, and was beloved by them. 

"E[ow is your mother to-day, James?" said Mr. 
Leslie, for he thought the little boy looked paler and more 
anxious than heretofore. 

" She has been but poorly this good bit, sir. I wish I 
was old enough to help her, for I long to be useful." 

" But, my little fellow, you must have patience. Why 
is your neighbour Thompson so busy all day netting?" 

"That when the time for salmon-flshing comes he 
may have a net to catch the fish," replied James promptly. 

"And so, my boy, you are learning, that when the 
time for action comes you may have understanding to 
know how to proceed. I have had from the master a 
very good account of your progress, James." 

In a moment the boy's pale cheek was suffused with 
crimson. The word of praise, given as an encourage- 
ment to progress in his much-loved studies, seemed to 
make it more difficult to tell his vicar what he desired. 
At length he mustered courage. 

"But, sir, — may I ask you — I wish to go to sea. I 
am growing big, and my mother can ill afford to keep me ; 
but she loves me, and it will be bad to part. My uncle 
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said he would take me when he came back as his cabin- 
boy, but mother would not hear of it. Would you 
persuade mother? for I must do something;" and his 
head was raised up, and the pale boy looked noble with 
the feeling of willingness to sacrifice anything, rather 
than to be a burden upon his beloved parent. 

Mr. Leslie having promised to call on James's 
mother and to consult with her on the future prospects 
of her boy, the little fellow, running homewards, pur- 
chased some tea and bread at the multum-in-parvo shop 
of the village. Arrived at the cottage, he heard from 
his mother of the unexpected assistance she had received, 
of the prospect of continued support from the friends of 
the little orphan ; and as he sat down with her to the 
frugal meal which she had prepared, tears of gratitude 
started from their eyes to Him who had thus shown him- 
self the Father of the fatherless and the Husband of the 

widow. 

***** 

Some weeks have passed away — the little Edward is 
as a son to Mrs. Wilson, as a brother to James ; he begins 
to toddle across the cottage floor, and has his own way of 
rolling over the single step that leads into the garden at 
the hour when James comes home from school : the widow 
is herself stronger, but she appears unequal to hard work, 
and her livelihood depends on sewing instead of washing : 
James is improving rapidly at school, working as if he 
knew that his village school-days were already numbered. 
Mr. Leslie had frequently visited the widow, had talked 
over all the varied methods in which her son might earn 
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a livelihood, had spoken of his desire of going to sea with 
his nncle, and had heard with pleasure the fond parent's 
reply, — " My hoy cannot go where his heavenly Father's 
hand doth not lead him, nor his Spirit uphold him." And 
yet the tear that filled her eye, testified to the struggle it 
would be to part with her only child. The day had been 
an April day, sunshiny and showery, and James and the 
little Edward sported in a field that spread to the cliffs 
which overhung the entrance of Westbourne harbour. 
The wind blew gently from the south, and several small 
ships were entering with their sails full spread ; the sun 
was nearly setting behind the western hills, and the clouds 
that floated over the sea had caught its roseate hue. 
These soon grew black, and then a heavy shower was 
seen in the distant horizon ; anon it quickly cleared, and 
a beautiful rainbow, painted by the last beams of the set- 
ting sun, spanned the wide expanse of heaven. James 
was gazing on it with intense admiration, when some one 
touched his shoulder, and he heard the well-known voice 
of his beloved pastor, " My boy, what are you gazing at ?" 

"At yonder rainbow, sir 5" and the boy respectfully 
touched his hat. 
^ " And how does that beautiful bow speak to us ?" 

"It says, sir, that God will not destroy the earth 
again by a flood." 

" Yes, and it speaks yet further. It tells that He is 
faithful who hath promised, and that when our sins rise 
as a black cloud against us, or trials darken around us, 
we should pray that the Sun of Righteousness may 
shine, and then we shall see the bow of pardon and read 
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God's mercy there. You know whom I mean by the 
Sun of Righteousness ?" 

" The Lord Jesus, sir. He makes all things bright." 

" Ever think so, my boy, and all will be well. Your 
mother told me you were in this direction. I wished to 
see you. Your uncle has returned home. I have been 
conversing with him at your mother's cottage." 

"And will he take me to sea with him?" inquired 
James, and he appeared to hang in breathless suspense on 
his pastor's reply. 

" He proposes to do so, and your mother has con* 
sented, for she knows the same Providence is your guard 
by sea as by land. Make God your friend, James, and 
He will never leave nor forsake you." 

" He M my friend, I trust, sir," said the little boy, 
slowly and feelingly. 

"And why think you that, my child ?" inquired the 
pastor. 

" He is always doing me good, and he has made mother 
well." 

" Yes, and the greatest proof that he is your friend 
is " 

" That he laid down his life for us." 

And so Mr. Leslie and the little boy conversed until 
they reached the village, and James was soon at his 
mother's home, and seated at his uncle's side. 

Captain Mortimer was master of a small vessel trading 

between the port of R and St. Petersburgh. He 

was an upright, conscientious man, admiring the outward 
form of religion, though not understanding its hidden 
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power ; somewhat stern in his demeanour^ but thoroughly- 
benevolent at heart. He was a strict disciplinarian, and 
a firm friend ; ready to praise when merit was manifested, 
severe in reproof when faults were discovered. He loved 
James with a father's love, and longed to adopt him as 
his own son. He received the boy on the evening in 
question with unusual kindness, and welcomed him with 
the hearty shake-hands of the British tar. 

" And so, Jim, you have cast your lot with me, and 
will be content to make my barque your home for some 
months to come ? I thought you had been too much of 
a molly-coddle ; but you have some spirit, and your 
mother, good creature ! is ready to trust you." 

" I will be as brave as ever I can, uncle. I know 
something of the sea now, for lately I have often gone 
out with the fishermen ; and Sam Nelson used always to 
let me sit at the rudder.*' 

" And have you met with any storms, my little man, 
in your long voyages?" inquired his uncle, laughing. 

" Yes ; one day a squall came on, and the boat nearly 
went over : but I was not very much afraid, and we soon 
got under shelter of the land." 

" And, Jim, if a storm comes on when you are in my 
ship, what shall I do ? lock you up in the cabin ?" 

" No, uncle ; set me to the pump, or make me watch 
for land, or make me useful some way." 

" And will you not be afraid, then ? " 

" I think not — I hope not." 

" Well done, my brave little man ! But it is easy to 
sail on dry land. Why will you not be afraid ?" 
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^^ Because God cares for me, and He is Master of the 



sea." 



" Well, James, wait till there is a storm, and I will 
then see if your mother's religion makes you brave." And 
the boy thought his uncle's manner was not so kind as it 
had been, and the mother sighed, because she felt that 
her brother did not think more seriously on the subject 
of religion than heretofore. 

Other subjects were talked over, the appearance of 
the little Edward was explained, and kind inquiries were 
made as to the pecuniary resources of the poor widow. 
With a sailor's generosity he supplied her wants, so that 
during the month that elapsed before the departure of the 
ship, James had the pleasure of seeing his beloved mother 
possessed of many comforts of which she had before been 
deprived. His father's pocket Bible was the parting 
present the widow gave her son, and in the fly-leaf she 
wrote, " In all thy ways acknowledge God, and he will 
direct thy paths." On the evening before he sailed a 
footstep approacjied the cottage-door, and Mr. Leslie 
entered. He brought James some books and tracts ; he 
spoke words of counsel and of encouragement to the 
young sailor ; he knelt beside the widow and her son, and 
commended the child to the protection and guidance of his 
heavenly Father, imploring the Lord to watch between 
them whilst absent the one from the other ; to grant them, 
if it were His will, a blessed reunion in this world of 
partings and of changes ; but if He designed otherwise, 
he prayed that they might for ever meet in that blessed 
land where sorrow is unknown, where shadows never 
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chase each other, but where the emerald-bow for ever 
circles the throne of glory. 

The barque " Orion" anchored that night in West- 
bourne haven. A breeze from the west sprang up early 
the following morning, and on a swelling tide the beautiful 
ship quitted her moorings, and spreading sail, left the 
shores of Old England. The sun was rising in golden 
glory, and the sea rolling in splendour, gilded by its rays. 
The widow of Westbourne stood on the towering cliff, 
where James and Edward had together played a few 
weeks previously. Her eyes, dimmed with tears, followed 
the vessel until it became a speck on the distant horizon, 
and then with the oft-repeated prayer, " Father, speed 
my boy," she returned to her cottage home, which the 
little Edward gladdened, for sweet was the infant's smile 
and innocent his prattle. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

PROGRESS IN THE PATHS OF USEFULNESS. 

" Go, labour on ! spend and be spent — 
Thy joy to do thy Father's will : 
It is the way the Master went; 

Should not the servant tread it still? ** 

Leaving the little mariner to pursue his way over the 
stormy waters of the Northern Sea, we will return to the 
home of Mary and Edith, and there behold how He 
who implanted in their minds the longing to be useful, 
brought this desire to good effect, and opened to them 
many paths, conducting into fields white with the harvest 
which he designed that they should gather. 

Never to them had the winter months passed so 
quickly. They no longer felt time a weariness. Dull 
days were unknown. Intercourse with Louisa Somerville 
was a constant pleasure, and Mary was especially delighted 
to unfold to her and her intelligent little nieces the know- 
ledge of some of those wonders of creation that had long 
been treasured in her well-cultivated mind. Edith enjoyed 
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walking with Louisa, and even Laura felt a great plea- 
sure in rambling with the young ones. Often would the 
whole party set out to Westbourne, to take food or cloth- 
ing for the widow or the little Edward, and then Edith 
and Louisa would talk over the peculiarities of their Sun- 
day scholars, the encouragements or the disappointments 
that they occasioned, the wants of their poor people, their 
sicknesses, their ignorances, their counsels, their prayers. 
Lydia Turner was so full of faith and of love, so humble 
and so uncomplaining, that she was their favourite old 
woman. As the ear ripens and waxes full, it bends lower ; 
thus Lydia, as golden grain ready for the sickle, grew 
daily in humility. They saw that Lydia was waxing 
feeble; a bad cough that spring was shaking her frame 
extremely, and her sight was month by month becoming 
more dim. The weekly visits of Miss Edith were antici- 
pated with increasing pleasure, and mutual appeared the 
benefit derived from intercourse between the aged dis- 
ciple and the youthful Christian. Edith treasured her 
sayings, feeling that they conveyed the experience of one 
who had long run the heavenly race, and was now 
within sight of the New Jerusalem. The old woman 
hung on Edith's words of consolation ; she almost looked 
on the dear young lady as an angel visitant, and thanked 
her God that he had raised up for her such a friend 
to cheer her soul as she prepared to cross the last dark 
river that rolled between her and the Canaan which she 
loved. 

Old John continued to receive tracts from the young 
ladies, and the other families that occupied apartments in 

H 
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the same house willingly changed from week to week 
their tracts and books. These appeared to be generally 
read, but neither John nor his neighbours showed much 
increase of interest on religious subjects. One young 
woman, who had been induced by Louisa's persuasion to 
give a weekly subscription towards the purchase of a 
Bible, took it with her to " place," her kind friends trusting 
that God would fulfil his own promise, " My word shall 
not return unto me void." Persons in the neighbouring 
houses expressed desires for the young ladies' tracts ; and 
as one open door usually leads to others, one path of use- 
fulness generally diverges into many, so they soon found 
that in several ways they might assist the temporal* and 
spiritual necessities of those poor neglected people, for 
whom no one seemed to care. There was no doubt that 
many were the bad characters who lived in Watergate 
Lane, that quarrelling and cursing were frequently heard 
in the street, that the drunkard often reeled there, and 
that the Sabbath was disregarded. Were these reasons 
that Christians should not venture near — that the peo- 
ple should be left to their own devices — that no efibrts 
to reclaim them should be used ? Louisa and Edith felt 
that the more needy were the people, the more necessary 
were such efforts. They remembered that the parables 
of Jesus taught them to care for the sheep that had 
strayed, for the silver that was lost, and they resolved 
to consider Watergate Lane as their mission -field, and to 
endeavour by the blessing of the Lord to convert the 
parched wilderness into a fruitful land. They visited the 
people always in the morning, and saw little of the sin 
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and drunkenness which, as night approached, too often 
prevailed. Their demeanour was so conciliatory and plea- 
sant, that they ever found it was a welcome, though often- 
times rough, which answered their knock for admission. 

The empty school-room in Cumberland Place had 
been engaged by Dr. Somerville, and there, two nights in 
the week, Louisa regularly attended, frequently accom- 
panied by Mrs. Somerville, and instructed in scriptural 
and general knowledge six or seven destitute girls, who, 
unless rescued by the hand of Christian love, seemed 
ready to plunge into an abyss of sin and misery. Dr. 
Somerville was anxious that they should be hired as farm 
servants, or as the local phrase terms it, " bondagers," 
in the country. Thus he hoped they would be taken 
away from their evil companions, and be placed in situa- 
tions wherein they might earn an honest and respectable 
livelihood. He spoke to various farmers whom he at- 
tended, on the subject, and succeeded in procuring the 
offer of five places during the approaching summer. Four 
only of the young women accepted these ; the others were 
either unable to leave their home, or did not like the 
thought of the restraint which service would impose. One 
of those who appeared rescued from the depths of degra- 
dation was Bridget M*Guire, an orphan girl, who had been 
brought to England from her beautiful but darkened 
country by some of her people. She was left friendless 
in the wide world, without one relative to care for her 
welfare. Her manner was obliging, and her disposition 
lively and active. She was consequently a favourite 
among the neighbours, and the Irish, with that kind- 
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heartedness which so often characterises them, provided 
for the orphan, sharing with her their scanty meal and 
threadbare clothing. As a child Bridget used to sell sand 
and sticks in the town, and had grown into womanhood 
untutored and untaught, the ready prey of the tempter, 
the partaker in many crimes. She was persuaded by a 
companion to attend Miss Somerville's class, and there 
she heard of a Saviour's love, there she learned that 
Jesus yearned for her salvation even whilst she rebelled 
against him. 

On the evening of the first night that she attended, 
Louisa read the history of the death of Christ, and endea- 
voured to show that it was for our sakes, for our salva- 
tion, that he was led as a lamb to the slaughter, that he 
was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for our 
iniquities. The whole story was new to Bridget; she 
wondered at what she heard, yet thought not that her 
sins had nailed her Redeemer unto the tree. She wished^ 
however, again to attend, and the following night the 
parable of the prodigal son was read and explained. 
Bridget listened with intense interest. She heard the 
young man's resolution, she longed to know how his 
father would receive him ; and as Louisa read the soul- 
stirring narrative, " But when he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and 
fell on his neck and kissed him," she involuntarily ex- 
claimed, " How beautiful ! " and as her teacher repeated 
the prodigal's determination, " I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him. Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, and am no more worthy 
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to be called thy son," and applied it to their own case, 
Bridget whispered it likewise, and that evening she for 
the first time bent the knee, and from the depths of her 
heart petitioned, " God be merciful to me a sinner ! " 

Thenceforth Bridget was one of the first and foremost 
in attending Louisa's class. She learnt with great rapi- 
dity to read, that she might possess the prize for which 
she most anxiously longed, — a New Testament. She 
learnt that there was but one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus, and she ceased to o£fbr 
prayers unto the Virgin and the many saints whose names 
she used to repeat, parrot-like, ere she laid herself upon 
her straw pallet. Bridget thankfully accepted the place 
which Dr. Somerville had procured for her, and in the 
clean but coarse clothing that Louisa and her little nieces 
had prepared, she called to take leave of her kind bene- 
factress. 

" Sure, your lady," said she, with the warmth of an 
Irish heart, " I can never repay you for what ye have 
done for me. May God's blessings be on you a million 
of times." * 

" And may God watch and guard you, my dear girl," 
said Louisa kindly. " You will find many temptations, 
many hardships, many trials, where you are going, but 
rest on your heavenly Father, He will never leave you 
nor forsake you. Remember, his eye is always over you, 
and let that thought preserve you from sin ; for can you 
grieve the sinner's Friend? And let it preserve you 
from despair ; for can you be where he watches not over 
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you ? Bridget, write on your heart these four words, — 
*Thou, God, seestmel'" 

Then Louisa and the Irish giri knelt together, and 
they prayed that God would bless, preserve, and keep 
this restored wanderer; that he would remove her 
ignorance, enlighten her darkness, assuage her thirst, 
strengthen her weakness. Thus refreshed at the throne 
of grace, Bridget bade her kind friend farewell, and 
went forth to earn an honest livelihood, 

* From three others Louisa parted in like manner. 
They loaded their benefactress with thanks, for she had 
been instrumental in turning them from the paths of 
degradation and of woe, and she commended them to the 
God of all grace. Her prayers for these poor, friendless 
girls, entered the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth. Other 
destitute ones soon occupied their places, and Louisa's 
class averaged seven individuals during the months of 
summer. 

Mrs. Sterling and Laura left home early in March to 
pay a visit at Nettlethorpe Manor, and thence to proceed 
to London, where they intended sojourning a few weeks. 
It was Mrs. Sterling's wish that Louisa Somerville should 
be frequently with her daughters, and that desire was 
seconded by the inclinations of all concerned. Pleasant 
evenings did they weekly pass together. Their work was 
to make clothing for the poor ; and whilst thus engaged 
they conversed on the lesson they designed to teach their 
classes the following Sunday. Ere they separated Edith 
touched her instrument of music, and their united voices 
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joined in sweet songs of praise unto the Lord Most High, 
and then in a sacred concord of prayer they sought for in- 
creased humility and holiness, for deeper love and firmer 
faith ; they supplicated in behalf of beloved relatives, of 
servants, of Sunday scholars, of the neglected, of the 
destitute, of Jew and of Gentile. 

Mary's Bible-class was one of deep interest. She 
was unable to be raised from her reclining position ; but 
her manner was full of mingled dignity and gentleness ; 
the tones of her voice were earnest, her illustrations 
beautiful, her expositions of the Gospel clear and simple, 
her practical remarks pointed and irresistible. Old cook 
at first seemed to seek an excuse, but ere long she looked 
forward to the hour with Miss Sterling as the brightest 
of the Sabbath. Bessie's indifference was changed into 
something like anxiety, whilst Mac's face beamed with 
pleasure as he took the furthest seat at the table. Nell's 
friends had told other friends, and Mary's class now num- 
bered twelve — servants, dressmakers' apprentices, and 
two young and ignorant married women. Mary could 
not tell that the seed she scattered brought forth fruit, 
but she trusted to the divine promise, " Thou shalt find 
it after many days," and she left it unto her God to give 
the increase. " My strength is perfected in weakness," 
was a declaration she often pleaded. " I am weak, but 
thou art strong. Show, O God, that thou canst work 
with an instrument thus powerless, for the glory of thine 
own name," was the manner in which she wrestled for 
the salvation of the various members of her beloved 
Bible-class. 
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Edith grew from week to week more interested in her 
Sunday-school class. She began to think it was the very 
nicest in the school, and the children, almost all, became 
very engaging in her eyes. Little Mary Turner she espe- 
cially loved. She had likewise succeeded in persuading 
poor Janie to attend ; her mind did not appear to open to 
instruction, but Edith remembered the direction, " Cast 
thy seed beside all waters." Little Sarah Smith was 
much improved; she was a sweet, gentle child, not 
quick in answering, but very attentive to the stories that 
told of a Saviour's love, and she appeared to delight in 
hearing of the joys at God's right hand. 

"What will be the chief joy of heaven?'* inquired 
Edith one morning. 

" To see Jesus Christ," was the little girl's softly- 
whispered reply. 

Kathleen O'Connell was much more attentive than at 
first. Her love for Edith was unbounded, but her teacher 
could not tell if the little one loved her God. Isabella 
Gibb was the only child in whom Edith met with no 
encouragement. She was usually late, continually gig- 
gling, always smiling when found fault with, promising 
to amend, yet never amending. Edith's patience was 
often tried with the poor girl, but when disturbed con- 
cerning her she brought her case unto God in prayer, 
and besought him to check her thoughtlessness, and to 
lead her unto the one thing needful. 

Thus the friends found many means of usefulness. 
Their course in life was as the deep-flowing river, noise- 
less in its stream, but known by the verdure on its banks* 
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Soon they would meet with rocks and rapids, but God 
would use these, either to widen their influence or to 
hasten them onwards to the ocean of eternal love. 
Hitherto, they had been as trees growing rapidly in the 
vineyard of the Lord. Storms would soon shake their 
branches and threaten to loosen their roots, but God 
would cause those winds to fix them firmer in the faith, 
and to strike their fibres deeper in humility. 



CHAPTER XV. 

BOUGH STONES. 

*' There are bners besetting every path. 
Which call for patient care ; 
There is a cross in every lot, 
' And an earnest need for prayer : 
But a lowly heart that leans on thee 
Is happy everywhere." 

"Mt own Mary," said Edith to her sister one sunny 
morning in the month of June, " do you not think you 
might go to Mr. Osborne's grounds this morning ? Mac 
could draw you as far as the lovely bower close to the 
river, and there we could read and talk together, and in 
an hour he might return for you." 

" Oh, Edith ! I don't know." 

^'But, Mary, mamma and Laura are going to pay 
sundry calls at the vicarage and other places. They 
could come so nicely to the bower and join us there. 
Your face is looking paler than usual, my precious sister, 
and you have never felt the soft winds of summer blow 
on you this year." 

" Summer is not far advanced," replied Mary, smiling ; 
*^ by the almanack, not commenced : but I must^ notwith- 
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standing, own tliat this warm morning asserts its right to 
be called summer. You will have your own way, Edith, 
and I must go ; but it is an effort." 

So an invalid ever feels, and yet the soft breeze, the 
sweet song of the winged warblers, the variety of scene 
presented to the eye, revive the spirits and strengthen 
the frame to meet the long confinement of another 
winter. 

Mrs. Sterling was delighted to hear that her delicate 
Mary had consented to go out, and gladly agreed to meet 
her two dear girls in the river-side bower. And a lovely 
spot had they chosen for their place of rendezvous. 
Thorn-trees, covered with their snowy blossom, per- 
fumed the air all around. The wild roses that entangled 
their branches among the rough and knotty wood which 
formed the arbour were unfolding their earliest buds, 
and seemed to blush in unconscious beauty. The ranun- 
culus and daisy adorned the greensward before them 
with their golden and silver stars, whilst in a moist part 
of the meadow, but a few feet distant, the purple orchis 
contrasted its dark petals with the pale and lovely carda- 
mine. The timid violet, and the delicate stellaria, and the 
bright blue forget-me-not, interspersed their pretty blos- 
soms on the mossy bank that rose behind, whilst the ivy 
clustered among the trees that closed the prospect on 
either side, and its dark- green foliage vied in beauty 
with the light verdure of the lately-unfolded leaves of 
the ash-tree or poplar. The music was the song of fea- 
thered minstrels and the gurgling of the fast-flowing 
waters. Mary was almost overpowered with the loveli- 
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ness of the scene. She had often beheld it before, but 
never had she previously 

** Raised to heaven the unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling said, ' My Father made it all.' '' 

Leaving the sisters in their quiet retreat, we will 
follow Mrs. Sterling and Laura to St. Cuthbert's vicar- 
age. It was a large and antique house, not far from the 
church. It stood within iron gates, and was about fifty 
yards removed from the street. The straight paved path 
to the door was bordered on each side by darkly -shading 
yew-trees. Everything partook of the mediaeval ages. 
The very knocker was of massive iron, and the panelling 
of the door resembled the forbidding gateway of a feudal 
castle. Hardly a vestige of carpeting concealed the 
bright oaken fioor, which had its contrast in the dark 
wood of the handsome stair-railing. The drawing-room 
was furnished with every regard to fashion and com- 
fort, but the receding windows and antique fireplace 
reminded the visitor that it had been used in times 
when sofas and arm-chairs formed not the luxuries of 
every-day life. Mrs. Benson was a person extremely 
affable in her demeanour and animated in her conversa- 
tion. She had seen much of society, was conversant 
with all the topics of the day, and had the facility of 
adapting her discourse to the peculiar bias and inclination 
of the person with whom she conversed. She was conse- 
quently a general favourite, and the only regret ex- 
pressed was, that she was seen and known by very few. 
She had been brought up in high life, and not being of i^ 
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robust constitution, did not wish to mix with those mem- 
bers of her husband's congregation whom she could never 
regard with friendship, being, as she imagined, in a lower 
position of society. She had always made an excep- 
tion in favour of the Sterling family, but Mrs. Sterling 
was of a disposition so sensitive, so retiring, so broken- 
spirited, that the sincerity of Christian sympathy could 
alone unlock the affections of her heart. Louisa Somer- 

ville was the only person in R that she had learnt to 

love, and even then it was with a sort of second-hand 
attachment, — it was through her daughters, and for her 
daughters' sake. Laura was Mrs. Benson's favourite ; she 
admired her beauty, and loved the sprightliness and 
frankness of her disposition. Mary she did not know, 
and the little she had seen of Edith had not much pre- 
possessed her. The latter inherited too much the timi- 
dity of her mother's character, whilst she was well 
aware, that of late months she had incurred the dislike, 
though almost unexpressed, of Mr. Benson. 

The Vicar of St. Cuthbert's soon entered the draw- 
ing-room. With more than usual kindness he shook 
hands with Mrs. Sterling, and seated himself near her. 
After some preliminary conversation, he inquired after 
the Miss Sterlings ; and then, having said a few words in 
praise of Miss Edith's assiduity at the Sunday-school, he 
inquired, "Are you aware that she is in the habit of 
visiting people in a very abandoned locality?" 

" I know that my daughter, with a friend, frequently 
goes to Watergate Lane. Is that a bad part of the 
town?" 
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" One of the very worst. I have hardly a filthier 
lane in my parish, and I do not consider it a proper place 
for young ladies to visit." 

" I did not think my Edith would go anywhere that 
was improper; but I will at once check her. Is the 
neighbourhood very bad ? You must know it welL" 

" Indeed, I do not. None of my people belong to it, 
and I should never have known of the visits that Miss 
Edith was in the habit of paying, had not I last week been 
sent for by a man, who had been suddenly attacked with 
a very serious illness. He was in a very excited and dis- 
tressed state, and rambled about his never having at- 
tended to what Hhe ladies' said. These ladies I found, 
to my astonishment, were Miss Somerville and your 
daughter. They had gone without my authority, and 
had given away some very injudicious tracts." 

" I am, indeed, sorry my child has done so foolishly,'* 
replied Mrs. Sterling, much agitated ; " but I am sure 
her motive was pure, and her design good." 

" I have not the slightest doubt of that, Mrs. Ster- 
ling. Miss Edith seems most anxious to do good. If she 
would come to me for counsel, I could point out some 
widows and others suitable for her to visit, and would 
give her books approved of to distribute. Such people as 
live in Watergate Lane must be left until the order of 
Deacon is re-established in our Church, as was originally 
intended. A parish of ten thousand people cannot be 
superintended by me and my curate, and I cannot raise 
funds to engage another clergyman as an assistant." 

" But could you not secure lay help ?" 
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'^It IS dangerous to entrust ministerial functions to 
lajanen, yet thej may be made useful ; and if the ladies 
of my congregation would follow my guidance, I could 
fully employ them. They might read to some of the sick 
the lessons appointed by the Church, and engage them- 
selves in Dorcas works, and even distribute tracts under 
my supervision." 

''I am sure my Edith would be glad to assist in 
whatever she can. I have often heard her express a wish 
that you would employ her in works of usefulness. She 
is, dear girl, anxious to devote herself to the service of 
her Lord. Perhaps you will kindly call, and direct her 
as you think best." 

Mr. Benson looked slightly uncomfortable, but bowed 
acquiescence. He had rather avoided the Miss Sterlings 
since Edith's expression of anxiety to be engaged in the 
work of the Sunday school. He particularly objected to 
the books that he knew they distributed among the poor, 
and disliked extremely their intimacy with Miss Somer- 
ville, whom he had ever regarded as the most dangerous 
of his parishioners. Mr. Benson was one whose great aim 
appeared to be the exaltation of the priesthood. On this 
account he disregarded all plans of usefulness of which 
he was not the originator or the head ; on this account 
he required unqualified submission to his opinion ; and on 
this account he looked with aversion upon the expres- 
sion of independent thought or action. 

Dr. Somerville and his family had continued to attend 
his ministry, rather because they knew of no other 
pastor under whom they could place themselves, than 
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on account of the profit they received. They felt that 
in God's providence he had been set over them; they 
highly valued the prayers of their beautiful liturgy, and 
were thankful that in their own beloved Church so much 
of the Scripture was invariably read. His preaching 
was likewise characterised rather by the absence of aught 
that refreshed, than by the inculcation of that which 
injured. He broke not to his people the bread of life ; 
that which he divided among them might be termed 
husks rather than poison. Louisa's greatest trial lay 
in the ministry under which she was placed, and earnest 
were her petitions to the God who heareth prayer, that he 
would either reveal unto her minister the glorious light 
of the Gospel of Christ Jesus, or send amongst them one 
who would speak only of Emmanuel and of him crucified. 
Hitherto the windows of heaven seemed closed; and 
through the channel of the ministry no showers de- 
scended to water the parched land. God's grace is not 
confined to one medium of communication. On the altar 
of prayer Loviisa's sorrows were laid, and the fire of 
divine love descended and consumed them all. To the 
open volume of inspiration she resorted, and never failed 
to draw from God's word weapons wherewith to fight, or 
the name wherewith to plead. Communications with 
her brother, her sister, and Christian friends, and corre- 
spondence with those at a distance, fanned the fiame of 
divine love in her soul. The very opposition that she 
encountered proved not as water to quench, but as oil 
to brighten it, to make it rise higher unto the Lord whom 
she served. Louisa grew in grace, and the influence which 
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she exerted in the family and in the neighbourhood yearly 
increased. There was a reality in her religion that Mr. 
Benson could not understand, an unweariedness in her 
exertions that completely baffled him. He felt the doc- 
trine she taught was different from that which he incul- 
cated, but he ever avoided any personal discussion on 
controverted points. Her post was at the Sunday school 
previous to his arrival at the vicarage of R . 

Mrs. Sterling felt extremely annoyed at Mr. Benson's 
information. She had never particularly considered what 
kind of habitations Edith was accustomed to visit ; having 
full confidence in her daughter's and in Louisa Somer- 
ville's discretion. Her only fear had been lest she should 
suffer from fevers or other infectious complaints; but 
Edith had hitherto been able to assure her mamma that 
she had not met with such cases, and Dr. Somerville 
had on two or three occasions borne testimony to the 
general health of the district. The encouragement which 
Edith had hitherto received from her mother was one to 
her all precious. Sometimes it was the kiss of double 
affection, with " God bless thee, my child," as she de- 
parted, and at other times it was the sweet but tearful 
reminiscence that her exertions would cause her mother 
to express of her beloved, though long-lost husband. 
Mr. Benson's charges had, however, cause! a revo- 
lution in Mrs. Sterling's feelings towards poor Edith, 
and, harassed and distressed, she regarded her child as 
well-meaning, but inconsiderate, enthusiastic, and very 
imprudent. 

In the lovely bower which we have described, Mrs. 

I 
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Sterling and Laura joined the two sisters, who were* 
then engaged in forming plans for assisting Louisa 
Somerville in a Ragged School that she and her brother 
designed to commence. Mrs. Sterling soon related what 
had passed between herself and Mr. Benson, blaming 
Edith much for her indiscretion and rashness, and con- 
cluding thus: — 

"And now, my dear girl, I must request that you 
will never visit Watergate Lane again." 

"My dear mamma," replied Edith, and tears filled 
her eyes, " I have never received any harm from going 
there." 

" You may have been fortunate in escaping hitherto, 
but you have received the harm of incurring Mr. Ben- 
son's displeasure. I must desire that you will never go 
again." 

"And is he displeased because Louisa and I have 
visited a place that he has neglected?" asked Edith 
bitterly. 

" Hush ! my sister," said Mary gently ; " Mr. Benson 
can hardly be accused of neglecting the district, when he 
has so overgrown a parish. Dear mamma, do you not 
think the matter requires a little reflection ? It may be 
difficult for Edith to discontinue all at once." 

"Dr. Somerville," said Edith remonstratingly, "en- 
courages his sister in going, and he really knows the 
neighbourhood far better than Mr. Benson." 

"But Dr. Somerville is a very strange, though, I 
have no doubt, good man. You know I have never 
approved thoroughly of that class of poor women he 
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persuaded his sister to teach. I know that he allows 
her to go where there are fevers and all kinds of com- 
plaints." 

"And Louisa has never caught anj fever. She is 
always strong and fresh as can be." 

" Well, it does not signify, Edith : I cannot have 
my child so spoken of. I love you too much to allow 
you to run any risks." 

" And cannot God take care of her ? " asked Mary. 

" Not when she goes purposely into the way of 
danger. It would be a very diiferent thing if duty 
called her." 

^"But, mamma," said Edith, "he is my neighbour, 
whom I know to be in trouble ; and does not duty call 
me to succour such?" 

" You are a well-meaning girl, Edith, but you have 
been very foolish. Now you surely cannot argue that 
duty calls you to go whither your mother forbids?" 

"No, mamma; but you are responsible for my 
neglect." 

These words were hardly uttered when Edith bitterly 
repented them. Mrs. Sterling's feelings were injured, 
and her anger strengthened. Mary was much agitated, 
and her look implored silence, whilst Laura hearkened 
with wonder, and thought — " So there is not, after all, 
much advantage in being so religious!" 

At this moment Mac approached to draw Miss 
Sterling homeward, and a walk of painful silence soon 
brought the whole party to Castle Terrace. Edith has- 
tened into her own bed-room. She threw herself upon 
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her couch and burst into tears. Her feelings were those 
of bitter self-reproach and of grievous disappointment. 
Watergate Lane had been the scene of her earliest en- 
deavours to promote in R the cause of her God. 

She and Louisa Somerville had there spent pleasant 
hours, for those hours are ever truly pleasant in which 
we seek to bring glory to God and to do good to our 
fellow-creatures. 

Watergate Lane the friends had named their mission- 
field. Its reformation was the object of their hopes and 
of their prayers. Their plans for this purpose were 
becoming consolidated. The next week was to witness 
the commencement of a Girls' Ragged School, in the r^m 
that Dr. Somerville had engaged in Cumberland Place. 
The parents and children, to whom the young ladies had 
spoken of this plan, were delighted with the prospect, 
and the names of eighteen girls were already down in 
Louisa's roll-book. Their arrangement was to attend 
together three evenings of the week. Dr. Somerville ac- 
companying them to conunence the little institution ; and 
as scholars increased, Louisa thought she could persuade 
others to lend their aid. A Ragged- School Clothing Club 
had been proposed by Louisa, who hoped thus to encou- 
rage the children to save for future benefit their pence, 
their halfpence, and their farthings. About twenty 
children's books had likewise been prepared for a lending 
library ; and, indeed, their daily conversations had lately 
been on the various arrangements they were forming for 
their ragged children. The thought of all these things 
passed before Edith ; and '^ Must they all be relinquished ? ** 
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was the question that met with a bitter afl&rmative. The 
case of poor John the coalman had lately excited in her 
mind a painful interest. He had continued careless and 
indifferent to the subject of religion. He had always 
received the tracts, though often with an expression 
which seemed to say, " What is the use of troubling me 
with these?" God's mercy had spared the old man for 
many years, but at length the heavenly Husbandman, 
finding no fruit upon the fig-tree, uttered the mandate, 
" Cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground ? " 

One day, when Louisa and Edith knocked at the 
door, a groan was the only reply. They raised the latch, 
and found John stretched on his pallet-bed, prostrate 
from a severe attack of inflammation. Dr. Somerville 
soon repaired to the old man's dwelling-place, and whilst 
he prescribed for his body he likewise spoke of the immi- 
nent danger of his soul. 

"I dare say what you say is true," he replied. 
"Please God I recover, I will think more about it." 

"But, my friend, I cannot say you will recover. 
* Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.' " 

" Hoot, hoot, sir I when I am better, I will think 
over it." 

The inflammation was subdued, but John's weakness 
and age were such, that his strength gradually sunk. And 
now the doctor told him there was no hope of prolonged 
life, and again he urged him to repent whilst the day of 
salvation lasted. 

"And ye dinna say that I must die, doctor?" asked 
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the old man; and his look of indifference suddenly 
changed into that of sad despair. 

." Yes, John ; I fear there is no hope of recovery : but 
Jesus yet waits to be gracious. He still calls, * Come to 
me, and I will give you rest.' " 

" There is nae rest for me, sir ; for I would not gang 
to Him." 

And John closed his eyes, and seemed to give him- 
self up to sullen despair. He shut his ears to the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

That evening John was sad and despairing. No ray 
of hope seemed to shine upon his soul. He would not hear 
of the Saviour, and no other name could have irradiated 
the darkness which he felt. The following day his neigh- 
bours, at his request, sent for Mr. Benson. He knew 
that people often received the sacrament before they 
died, and he fancied that this might prove for him a pass- 
port to heaven. 

His pastor came. John told him he had been accus- 
tomed to attend church. Alas! this was hardly true; 
for many months he had scarcely crossed its threshold. 
The Vicar spoke words of confession and absolution ; he 
administered the sacrament ; but he had hardly risen from 
his knees when the thought of a heart-searching God 
returned to John's mind, and the expression of despair 
again rested on his countenance. 

" I trust you have found comfort in this sacrament,** 
said the pastor. 

" Nae, not me, sir. I may deceive you, but I cannot 
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?God. I would nae give religion a thought, and now it is 
too late. I dinna know the Saviour you have been speak- 
ing about. I have nae right to his body and blood. I 
have but added to my guilt in taking it." 

The old man fixed his despairing eye on Mr. Benson, 
who then could but speak of the great danger of the un- 
worthy receiving thereof. It was on this occasion that 
the Vicar heard from the neighbours of Miss Sterling's 
and Miss Somerville's visits. 

Louisa, either alone or accompanied by Edith, visited 
Ithe old man daily, but despair seemed to hold him in its 
iron grasp. The darkness of the grave was gathering 
around him, but no hope gilded its gloominess. And 
yet the old man often inquired when the ladies were 
coming ; and his anxiety was that he might hear them 
speak, for he often left untouched the food that they 
carried him. That morning a ray of hope seemed to rest 
on the wretchedness of the poor man. He twice inquired, 
— "And do ye say, that Jesus died for the chief of 
sinners ? " 

"And must I never see old John again?" thought 
Edith. " I longed and hoped yet to hear that poor man 
acknowledge Jesus as his Saviour and his Lord." 

And then the thought of the disrespectful manner in 
which she had spoken to her mother — the remembrance 
that Laura had heard it, and would blame for it the reli- 
gion that she so dearly valued — the consideration of her 
beloved Mary's distress — all caused the tears faster to 
flow, and filled poor Edith's heart with deep grief. At 
length she found relief in prayer. She confessed her sin 
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unto her God; she sought his forgiveness; she laid 
before him all her sorrows and all her cares, and en- 
treated his direction. His pardoning mercy seemed to 
descend upon her soul, and she felt comforted. She sought 
her beloved Mary's apartment, and the sisters took sweet 
counsel as to their conduct in this, the first serious- 
difficulty that had befallen them in their path of love, of 
duty, and of usefulness. He who had guided them 
hitherto forsook them not when the cloud overshadowed 
them; he gently led them over this rough and stony 
portion of their wilderness journey. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

STAT AWHILE. 

** I would not have the restless will 
That harries to and fro, 
Seeking for some great thing to do, 

Or secret thing to know ; 
I would be treated as a child, 
And guided where I go.** 

On that evening Mary reasoned long with her beloved 
mother. She represented the true state of the locality, 
the neglect with which it had hitherto been treated, the 
urgent need of exertion, the success that had accompanied 
her sister and Miss Somerville's united labours, the per- 
fect civility with which they had always been received, 
and the encouragement which Dr. Somerville had given 
his sister to visit the extremely poor in that neighbour- 
hood. Mary's representations were, however, all in vain. 
Mrs. Sterling was on this occasion immovably decided, 
and Edith had the melancholy task of going the following 
morning to Louisa Somerville, and telling her that she 
was unable any longer to visit Watergate Lane. Louisa 
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was at first sadly cast down, but seeing how keenly Edith 
felt the necessity of relinquishing her favourite pursuits, 
her countenance soon brightened, and she spoke hopefully 
of better days coming, of other doors of usefulness being 
opened, of glorifying God even by this dispensation, 
which to the eye of sense seemed to preclude the possi- 
bility of so doing. She assured Edith she would endea- 
vjour to visit the people as assiduously as when her dear 
friend accompanied her. 

" And then," added she cheerfully, " you know we are 
but pilgrims, and God would never separate us unless he 
knew we should proceed more rapidly apart from one 
another. There was a needs-be when he brought us 
together, and there is a needs-be now." 

" Dear Louisa, if I could see the hand of God in this 
I think I could say, * Even so. Father ; ' but when I think 
about it, it is generally as Mr. Benson's doing, and then 
I grow impatient. I do think he might have been glad 
for any one to look after that neglected district." 

" Do not, dear Edith, look at the instrument employed 
in blocking up your path ; look at Him who for an all -wise 
reason hedges up your way with thorns. Kick not against 
the pricks, but as a little child ask your heavenly Father 
to lead you out some other way." 

" Yes, Louisa, you are right. I have needed this. I 
have been going forward too much in my own strength. 
I have been imagining I was doing God's will, but now 
I find that it has been my own ; for, now that his purpose 
crosses mine, I am so rebellious. I am like Ephraim ; my 
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conduct is as that of a bullock unaccustomed to the 
yoke." 

" Dearest Edith, do you remember we lately agreed 
to pray, *Lord, show me myself?' This is the way in 
which God answers prayer. Your trial will appear very 
trifling in the eyes of many, but for that very reason it is 
more difficult to be borne. It has shovm you yourself 
much more truly than an apparently severer affliction. 
Now, my dear friend, let us add to our prayer, * Father, 
show me thyself,* and the sight of his beauty will hide 
our deformities." 

" And yet, Louisa, the light that shone from Calvary's 
cross seems only to make my sin appear more crimson in 
its dye." 

" True : so crimson are all our sins ; when they appear 
in that light that we cannot bear the sight, we are com- 
pelled to take them to the fountain opened for sin and for 
uncleanness. Then we look for our sins, and behold, they 
are no more." 

" But though God may forgive us, we may not forgive 
ourselves. I fear I have injured the cause of Christ by 
my hastiness. I am sure I have prejudiced dear Laura 
yet more strongly against religion, and my own mamma 
too is angry with me." And Edith wept as she added, 
" I thought that I was strong, but I have fallen ; I 
thought that I could say, * Thy will be done,' but now 
I find that it was * my will.' " 

" And, Edith, God is taking this method of teaching 
you humility. When you have learned the lesson he will 
remove the rod. It is a lesson worth every stripe. I 
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long for God to teach it me. Often do I think that God 
will speak of me as he spoke of Moab, when he said, 
* He is very proud.' " 

" I feel as if it were truly a father's chastisement ; but 
it is brought on by a child's transgressions. I believe 
God has forgiven me for Christ's sake, and I will pray 
him to overrule even what has happened for his glory, 
and thus baffle Satan's designs. Fray for me, dear Louisa, 
that I may quietly acquiesce in mamma's wish, and no 
longer desire what I now see is not the will of God." 

" And pray for me, my dear friend, at the hour we 
were accustomed to meet for visiting the district ; and 
thus you will procure for me supplies from above. Not 
only long to be useful, but long to be so in the way that 
God directs. We have both this lesson to learn. Jesus 
felt its importance for his children when he taught them 
to pray, saying, ^ Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.' " 

" I find you have done me much good, dear Louisa ; 
I will try to think no more of secondary causes. I now 
see that the hand of love and not of judgment has arrested 
my footsteps. I now see I can stand still and glorify God 
as well as move onwards, and in active pursuits sing praise 
to his name. I now see that this rough storm has shown 
the leak that is in my boat, but therefore I will praise him, 
for I can run into the harbour of refuge ; Christ is ai 
hand, and he can save my soul." 

" Yes. These are all important le3Sons for us to 
learn ; let us do what our hand findeth to do. Let us be 
faithful over our one city, and perhaps others may soon 
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be given us. And now, dear Edith, we need not lose all 
our walks ; let us go this morning and see poor Ljdia. 
It will make us think less of our little crosses to see how 
she bears her heavy one/' 

As Louisa left the room to put on her bonnet, little 
Willie and Jessie came peeping in. Edith beckoned 
them onwards, and they were not slow in skipping 
towards her. 

" And what have my little darlings been about this 
morning?" said Edith, affectionately kissing the two 
happy, merry, rosy children. " Not feeding the little 
* red-bosoms' now, Jessie?" 

" No, Miss Edith," lisped the engaging child ; " but 
do you know, we have be^n 'ooking at them feeding their 
own babies?" 

" And have the little birds babies ? " said Edith, in- 
quiringly. 

"Yes," replied Willie; "and their babies have no 
feathers. But they have nice warm houses, and mamma 
says they will get clothes by the time they are able to fly 
away. They make such a noise for their breakfast, and 
their papa flies away to get it them every morning." 

" And what do they do then ?" 

" Oh, they chirp their 'thank yous' very loudly, and 
the papa has a particular seat on a perch above, and sings 
a sweet song." 

"Do you think it sings Hallelujah?" whispered the 
little Jessie. 

And thus did Edith forget her cares in the innocent 
prattle of those dear children ; and when she and Louisa 
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set off on their walk, little Willie slipped his hand on' 
Jessie's shoulder, beneath her fair and clustering curls, 
and her little arm encircled her own brother's waist. 
They walked more slowly than was their wont, raising 
their simple voices in the child's Hallelujah, and turned 
towards the garden to join the choristers, that were 
screened by the golden laburnum or by the perfumed lilac. 

" How dearly I love your little nephews and nieces," 
said Edith to her friend. " There is something so lovely 
and innocent in their thoughts, and they never seem to 
quarrel." 

" And they never do quarrel. Willie and Jessie are 
inseparable. Whatever they do, or whatever they have, 
is a partnership concern. If any present is given to 
Willie, the immediate solicitation is, * Is it for Jessie, too?' 
and the same with the little one. They are sweet and 
pleasant in their lives. Their love is like the love of 
twins." 

" Dear children ! may they grow up loving and be- 
loved. And now, Louisa, I want to tell you about my 
brother. Our Alfred is expected home in a fortnight, 
and he is to remain with us during the whole of the long 
vacation. Alfred is only a year older than I am, and we 
used always to play together in nursery days, and learn 
together in early school days. He is a dear, dear 
brother." 

" How happy you must be, dear Edith ! It is a 
delight which I well know, to look up to a brother for 
advice and for encouragement." 

" We have not seen Alfred since he went, three years 
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since, to college, excepting for one short week. He has 
been studying very hard of late, setting his mind upon 
taking a good place in his examination. In another year 
he will probably be ordained. I only trust that he will 
ere then feel the great importance of such a step. I long 
to see my brother a faitliful minister of the glorious Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ." 

" Is he serious, Edith?" 

" I do hope so. He was not when I last saw him, but 
I trust God has now opened his heart to receive the truth. 
In his letters lately he has always spoken very humbly of 
himself. I long to talk again with him. We never had 
a sentiment concealed the one from the other." 

They had now arrived at Lydia's cottage, and the 
little children having been sent under Janie's charge into 
the neighbouring field to make daisy-trees and cowslip- 
balls, Edith and Louisa sat down beside the aged 
Christian. 

They spoke of her ailments, but Lydia did not com- 
plain. If she mentioned anything sad, it was soon re- 
lieved by a " but," which was the prelude to an antidote 
for the grief. 

"I cannot read these now," she said, taking from 
Edith a tract in large print, " but my little Molly is ever 
ready to read to her auld granny. My glasses are nae 
longer of any use ; but soon these poor dim eyes will see 
the King in his beauty, and if a tear, aye a tear of joy 
get across them then, he will wipe it all away." 

" There is no weeping in heaven, Lydia ; but if these 
corruptible bodies remained, I am sure the stoutest among 
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US will shed, as 70U say, tears of J07. The thought of 
the Saviour is so precious, that we can little imagine 
what it will be to see him.'* 

" Aye, ma'am, it will just be as the sunlight to a per- 
son who has only kenned the stars. I had such a curious 
dream last night. May I tell it you, ladies ?" 

"Do, Lydia. Some dreams are, I think, angels' 
whispers." 

" Well, ma'am, I dinna ken if it were an angel or no, 
but I thought I had gone along a great piece of road, and 
I sat me down very weary -like. Soon some one stood 
before me. It was my gudeman, and he looked fresh 
and young jist as when we were wed. He said ' Come on,' 
but I telled him, 'I manna, I canna rise.' And jist then 
some one touched me, and said, ' Take eat this bread, and 
go on.' It was fine -flour bread. I ate it, and went on 
fine ; and soon I was at a garden, and there was him who 
gave me the bread, and he bade me welcome ; and I saw 
my own gudeman again, and my bairns, that are now 
above ; and then such a bright light came over my eye, I 
awoke crying with very joy." 

" That was a beautiful dream, Lydia ; it was to tell 
you that all your strength lay in Jesus, that you cannot 
get along the road to heaven but by him, the bread of life." 

" Jist sae, ma'am ; it was sae the first stage of my 
journey — aye, and it is sae the last. He who gives the 
grace to live, will also give the grace to die/' 

" Even so, Lydia ; and may he preserve you firm in 
this confidence unto the end. Here is a text for you, my 
old friend, and then you must leave one for us to think 
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about.** And Louisa repeated with deep feeling, " When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee ; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee : when 
thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee." 

" That is very sweet and precious, ma'am. I eat it 
now, and, like my good brownie in yonder field, I will 
lie down and chew the cud when ye are gone. And now, 
young ladies, here is jist a short text for ye ; but the 
aulder ye get the more ye'U love it — * God is love :' *' and 
the old woman's voice faltered, and she drew her hand 
across her tear-dimmed eye. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE SAGGED SCHOOL. 

'* There is in every human heart 
Some not completely barren part. 
Where seeds of love and truth might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue blow ; 
To plant, to watch, to water there, 
This be our duty, this our care." — Bowkino. 

A FEW days passed away, and Louisa continued to pro- 
secute alone her labours in Watergate Lane. And yet 
she was not alone. She sought that God's presence 
might be with her, and was strengthened by the prayers 
of Edith ; for the Lord did bless her, and enabled her to 
make greater efforts than heretofore for the destitute and 
neglected of that locality. The day was now arrived for 
the opening of the Ragged School. The news of it had 
spread far and wide among the little urchins, to whom the 
thought of a school possessed all the charms of novelty. 
Louisa anticipated a good muster from the frequency with 
which she was asked, *^ Please, ma'am, does the school open 
on the first Monday ? ** She felt anxious to provide for the 
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proper management of so many uncontrolled ones, but 
knew not to whom she could apply. The previous Satur- 
day she had asked the Miss Philipsons to assist. She 
trusted that thej took an interest in these things, as they 
were fellow Sunday-school teachers. 

"Is the school under Mr. Benson's control?** they 
inquired. 

'^ It is quite a private institution, and is to be held in 
a room rented by my brother. He will be very glad if 
Mr. Benson would visit it, and intends to request him to 
open it on Monday evening." 

" It will be thoroughly a church school, then ?" 

" It will be a school for teaching Christianity to those 
who, I fear, may be justly called baptized heathens." 

** What an inconsistency of expression I Surely the 
baptized must be Christians, or who are so?" inquired 
Miss Philipson with warmth. 

" Nominally they are ; but that only makes their state 
and our neglect the worse. A fine shrewd child of about 
'^ ten years old was begging at our door the other day. I 
inquired, *Do you know who made you ?' * God, ma'am.' 
*And who died to save your soul?' She stared in 
wonder. *Do you know who Jesus Christ is ?' *No.' 
* Have you ever heard of Jesus Christ ? ' * No, ma'am.* 
'Have you ever heard of the Virgin Mary?' * Mother 
prays to her sometimes.' This is no exaggeration, it is 
a fact. Is the grown-up child, who never heard of 
Jesus Christ, a Christian ? Is she not rather a baptized 
heathen?" 

The Miss Philipsons were silent. At length the 
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eldest replied, " She trusted there were not many cases 
such as that in the world." 

Louisa sadly remarked, " I fear there are many. 
There are heathens at our own door. Will you not help 
in instructing them?" 

" I should rather like to go," replied Miss Amy. " I 
am sure it would be a real charity. But are we obliged 
to be very regular in attendance?" 

" Not obliged, but regular attendance is very desirable. 
Come when you can, and you will be always welcome." 

"But are not the children very dirty? I am half 
afraid to undertake it." 

"They may be dirty at first, but we will try and 
teach them to be clean. My brother says, if the school 
succeeds he will have a wash-house attached." 

"Then is there not a fear lest they be very up- 
roarious?" 

" I hope not. You know we have only girls to deal 
with. My brother's presence the first night will in some 
measure awe them, and after that I trust kindness and 
firmness combined will keep them in order." 

"Indeed, Miss Somerville, I am sure you deserve 
some one to assist you. If you will just take me when 
you can get me, I will try, when I have no other engage- 
ment, to help you in your Ragged School. Sarah, will 
you not do the same?" 

" I cannot promise. I do not see that there is any 
necessity for those in our position of society to stoop so 
very low ; and besides, I should not like to do anything 
of the kind without consulting Mr. Benson." 
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" But, Sarah, Mr. Benson cannot disapprove of this, 
and I am sure it would please papa; it was only this 
day he was saying he wished that, instead of being out 
every morning at church and every evening at parties, 
we would learn to be useful to our fellow-creatures." 

^' By that he intended that we should learn to stay at 
home and read the newspaper to himself. I do not think 
he will be overmuch pleased with the Ragged School 
business. But do just as you choose." 

" Do not think of the school. Miss Amy, if your papa 
disapproves of it," said Louisa earnestly. 

" Oh ! but I am sure he won't. He can't bear reli- 
gious pretence, but he likes people to be useful. You are 
a great favourite with him, Miss Somerville." 

Louisa smiled. She had no idea that she was fa- 
vourably regarded by Mr. Philipson, who was an elderly 
gentleman, extremely gruff in his manners, and inacces- 
sible in his deportment. The early part of his life had 
been spent in business. He was shrewd and discerning 
in character, and, consequently, fortunate in speculations. 
He had heaped up to himself great earthly riches, and 
these he held close, as if he feared they might take to 
themselves wings and fly away. But though they in- 
creased around him, he felt he must part from them. 
His hair had grown white ; his step was far more feeble, 
and his voice more stammering, than heretofore. At one 
time he had been somewhat of a professor of religion, 
but the cares of this world choked the word, and the 
deceitfulness of riches hardened his heart. Whilst he 
was prosperous he forgat God; and to ease his own 
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conscience, he persuaded himself that religion was a 
deception and that its professors were hypocrites. 

His wife died whilst the children were young ; and 
his only son, who had been foolishly indulged, entered a 
course of dissipation and extravagance, and was obliged 
to leave his father's home and seek a livelihood in far- 
distant Australia. His daughters were fond of gaiety, 
persuaded him to give large parties, and were con- 
tinually from home themselves. With this was mixed 
a certain sense of the decorum of religion. Church 
services were regularly attended. For a time Miss 
Philipson conducted a singing class, and the Sunday 
school was visited by one of the sisters, — generally by 
Miss Amy, whenever the weather was favourable. Miss 
Philipson was naturally of a proud, morose disposition, 
thinking much of her own accomplishments and position 
in society. Amy was frank and good-natured, anxious 
to do well ; but never doubting her conduct was all that 
could be required, and believing that God was too mer- 
ciful to mark the trifling omissions of duty, which she 
could not help. She and Louisa Somerville had always 
been on friendly terms, for she often asked her advice at 
the Sunday school, and regarded her as a sort of being 
whose works were undoubtedly works of supererogation. 
Amy was her father's favourite, the only one for whom the 
old man cared, and when he spoke crossly to her she had 
a way of caressing and amusing him which prevented a 
frown from long remaining on his brOw. Mr. Philipson let 
his girls do as they chose, and the household was entirely 
under the management of his eldest daughter. Her ill- 
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hamour sometimes made Amy's heart ache, but she was 
not a girl of verj deep feeling, and little crosses lay 
lightly on her buoyant spirits. 

Louisa felt she could not reckon much upon Miss Amy 
Philipson's assistance, though she was glad that she had 
consented to attend the Ragged School. She knew that 
a blessing rested on those who helped others, and she 
trusted it might prove in Amy's heart a means of kind- 
ling an interest in serious things. Miss Amy fixed to 
take tea at Dr. Somerville's early on Monday evening, 
and thence proceed to the room for instructing these poor 
children. One other assistant Louisa hoped to meet in 
the Ragged School that night. It was Miss Dawson, a 
person in the humbler ranks of life, but whom she had 
learnt to respect from her single aim to promote the Re- 
deemer's glory. The heartiness with which she entered 
into the plan that was proposed much encouraged Louisa. 

'^ Oh, that is just a delightful idea !" she exclaimed, as 
she heard of the Ragged School. ^^ I shall be so glad to 
assist. Just tell me what I can do, and as far as ever I 
can I will help you." 

" Thank you. Miss Dawson, very much. Do you 
think you could attend pretty regularly three evenings of 
the week?" 

^^ Oh, yes, ma'am. I will just make my attendance 
regular. The Ragged School shall be No. 1, and other 
engagements No. 2. We cannot help sometimes being 
prevented, but I do think it will do a great deal of good. 
I like the thought of it uncommonly." 

^* I feel as if you had already strengthened my hands," 
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replied Louisa. " I find so many children wish to come, 
that I was fearful I should never be able to manage 
them; but now I have secured a hearty coadjutor, on 
whom I can depend." 

" Oh I I am so glad to be of use. But do not depend 
too much on me. I may be ill^ or obliged to go from 
home." 

''But in such a case as that, could you not find a 
substitute ? " 

" Well, I would try. I am sure I wish to help you.'* 

" Thank you again. Miss Dawson ; and do not let us 
forget to seek the Lord's blessing. Without that none of 
our efforts can ever succeed." 

It was then fixed to be at the Ragged School at a 
quarter before seven ; the children being expected to meet 
there at seven o'clock. 

Dr. Somerville had invited Mr. Benson to open the 
little school that he intended establishing, but the reverend 
gentleman was going from home for a few weeks. He 
thought it very desirable that the ragged children should 
be instructed, and was glad that there was an effort made 
in their behalf. " Such institutions," he remarked, " are, 
however, very liable to be abused, and to get into the 
hands of Dissenters." 

"Does not that imply, Mr. Benson, that Dissenters 
are more ready than we are to seek out those who are 
lost?" 

" I do not exactly mean that, but they are more for- 
ward. They have not the parochis^ work that we have, 
and they delight in anything that makes a show." 
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"I think, in saying that, you do not mete out justice 
to Dissenters. I do not doubt there are amongst them, 
as among ourselves, many who do good to be seen of men ; 
but there are likewise, and of them I trust not a few, 
whose lives, as well as words, declare that * man's chief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever.' I con- 
scientiously differ from them in many respects. I think 
much harm has been done to the Church of Christ by the 
divisions of Christians; but I feel we have too often 
caused dissent, and driven from our communion those 
whom we should rather have sought to win. I own that, 
for my own part, I am glad of an opportunity when I can 
consistently co-operate with them." 

"But what can that be?" said Mr. Benson; " they 
are schismatics, and have cut themselves off from the 
privileges of the Church." 

" I do not see that," replied the Doctor ; " I cannot 
limit the members of the Church Catholic to those of the 
Church of England." 

"Nor do I," responded the Vicar; "wherever apo- 
stolical succession is found, there is Christ's universal 
Church ; and it has continued throughout every age, and 
is found in almost every country." 

" And is it, my dear sir, found in the Bible ?" 

" Yes, in those memorable words of the Saviour, — 
* As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you ! ' '* 

" And when deceivers have been sent forth, or have 
sent others forth — when a Hildebrand, when a Pope Joan, 
when a Gardiner, or a Bonner, have consecrated others 
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to take part in the ministrj, has it been as the Father 
sent the Son?" 

^^ The unworthiness of the instrument does not render 
the grace unavailing. The channel of a river may be very 
rocky, but that need not prevent the waters flowing ! " 

" Yes ; but if the channel be dry we must seek water 
in some other course. A Church pretending to aposto- 
lical succession without apostolical doctrine, is a channel 
without water. K I be thirsty, I must look to some 
diverging rivulet. The traveller values more the clear 
streamlet that issues direct from the spring, than the 
broad channel whose waters are dried up. I rejoice 
that in our Church is pure apostolical doctrine, direct 
from Scripture, the spring of life. As for the suc- 
cession, I believe it is a mental impossibility to trace an 
unbroken line of descent. But, my dear sir, I fear I am 
detaining you ; and in this I trust we are agreed, — these 
poor little wanderers must be sought for, followed in their 
devious paths, and by God's blessing persuaded to return 

to the fold of Christ. When you come back to R 

I hope you will visit our little school." 

" I shall have much pleasure, Doctor," replied Mr. 
Benson, whose feelings towards " the Puritans" generally 
relaxed in the presence of one who was so active in doing 
good, and whose countenance ever beamed with benevo- 
lence and with Christian love. 

« * « « « 

The school-room where the motley group invited for 
that evening was to assemble, had been arranged with 
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much care. A little ante-room had been hung round 
with pins, that those who wore bonnets or shawls might 
there deposit them. A desk was placed along one side of 
the school-room, at which about twenty children might be 
taught writing. In addition to this, forms were ar- 
ranged to divide the remaining girls into three classes, 
according to the number of teachers ; low seats being 
appropriated for the little ones, who were likely to crowd 
to the school. Louisa and Edith had spent a couple of 
hours in the school-room that morning in preparing slates, 
copy 'books, lesson-books, and roll-books; and the little 
Louie, Edwin, and Alice had all been very busy lending 
their assistance. 

"And what can we do, dear auntie?" asked little 
Willie, as he and Jessie stood before her, hand-in-hand. 

" I hardly know, my treasures," said Louisa, evidently 
puzzled. " Run into papa*s field and gather cowlips and 
hawthorn, and we shall have a ragged-school nosegay." 

" Oh, yes, auntie ; the kind God made flowers for 
ragged children. Now, Jessie, off we go I — one, two, 
three, and away ! " And Louisa stood a moment to watch 
the little ones as their flaxen curls waved in the gentle 
breeze, and she thought of Willie's words, "The kind 
God made flowers for ragged children ;" and added, men- 
tally, " Does he not care for them ? and will not he blest 
us in our school, and make it a nursery to prepare some 
of his tender plants for heaven ?" 

And now evening is come, and as Louisa, accom* 
panied by her brother and Miss Amy Philipson, ap- 
proaches the school-room door, she reckons twenty or 
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thirty little ones already clustering there. They did not 
each wear the clean white pinafore that characterised the 
National School children; the modest curtsey was not 
dropped as the ladies drew near, but pleasure sparkled on 
every face, and " Aye, there she comes," was heard pretty 
audibly as Louisa appeared in sight. 

In a short time Miss Dawson joined the other teachers, 
and the children were admitted. Dr. Somerville standing 
at the door to allow the ingress of six only at a time. 
The first child that entered was one with black eyes, 
that sparkled with mischief. Her frock hung somewhat 
tattered, and her straight black hair fell over her neck. 
Her face and hands, however, had evidently been made 
clean for the occasion. The second was a thick-made 
child, on whose countenance was engraven a hardened 
look of determination. A heavy frown was on her face, 
because she had not been the first to enter. Next was 
a smiling, good-tempered-looking girl — sadly disfigured, 
however, with the marks of small-pox — of about twelve 
years of age, leading by the hand a little brother, 
cleanly but poorly clad, who might have seen three or 
four birth-days. "Look, honey, look at yon pretty 
flowers," were her first words, as she and the child en- 
tered the school-room, and could breathe freed from the 
outside pressure. The fifth was apparently a sickly girl, 
slightly made, with light hair plaited in front and plaited 
behind, with a dirty straw bonnet ornamented with a 
flower, and a gown which, though ragged, was adorned 
with a flounce. The last was what in the country would 
be denominated ^^a full-faced, hearty-looking lassie." 
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She wore no bonnet, nor shoes, nor stockings ; her hair 
was sandy, knotted behind in a most untidy fashion. 
Her dialect was broad Scotch, her look was bright and 
cheerful. According to their height and appearance 
these were told to stand beside the respective forms, the 
little boy being sent into the infant class, which Miss 
Dawson at once regarded as her special charge. The 
rest of the children were soon admitted, and perhaps the 
first six may be regarded as types of the remainder. 
Almost without exception, they were more or less untidy, 
unmannerly, and dirty ; but Louisa congratulated herself 
on this very account. Their outward appearance beto- 
kened they were exactly the class of children that were 
destitute of instruction, and whom she desired the Ragged 
School to benefit. 

The number of children whose names were entered 
was forty-three girls and six little boys. The dwelling- 
place of each was ascertained. Dr. Somerville or his sister 
proposing to visit them at their respective houses, and 
thus discover whether they were fit objects for such an 
institution. After the names were taken. Dr. Somerville 
gave them a very short and a very plain address. He told 
them, " Many little children, because they are poor and 
ragged, think no one cares about them, and they may 
do what they choose : but it is not so ; we love you — the 
ladies here care for you ; they long to see you good, and 
wise, and happy ; and they are now going to teach you 
how you may become so. And more than that, the great 
God loves you ; he made you ; he made the sun to shine 
on you, the corn to grow in the field that you might have 
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bread, and the yearly fleece of wool on the sheep's back 
that you might have clothing. And yet more, he knew 
that you would often do wicked things, and so be made 
miserable, and deserve to go to the dreadful hell where 
the devil is ; and God so loved you that he sent Jesus 
Christ to suffer punishment instead of you." And so the 
Doctor told of the Saviour, who came down to be a man 
and die; and taught them to use this simple prayer, 
" O God, give me a new heart ; and may I love thee for 
Jesus Christ's sake." He then told them what were the 
rules of the school, and how they must attend to them ; 
and, lastly, he desired them to kneel down and pray to 
God to bless them, and make them his own children. 
And now some knelt down, but others stood. 

" Kneel down, dear children," said Louisa, firmly and 
gently, to some girls near her. 

"Please, ma'am, we don't know how," was the 
reply ; and a minute's delay took place whilst these poor 
neglected ones were taught to kneel. The prayer was so 
simple that the youngest could understand, and so com- 
prehensive that each might feel the Doctor prayed for 
her. Soon the capabilities of the children were tested. 
Five only were found who could read the Bible, or had 
the least idea of writing ; twelve knew their letters or 
words of one or two syllables ; the remaining thirty-two 
knew nothing of reading, though nearly one half of these 
were above six years of age. The scholars showed a good 
deal of animation, and little of the bashfulness that gene- 
rally characterises Sunday-school children in the North of 
England. They were ready to talk to their teachers, as 
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well as to answer their questions ; and one much discom- 
fited Miss Amy Philipson hj calling out in the midst of 
a patient explanation from that lady, — '^ Aye! look at 
the posies on her goon ! " and presently several dirty fin- 
gers were touching the robe in question. Another sud- 
denly interrupted Louisa, — " Ma'am, d'ye ken that lassie 
yonder has got her mither's bedgoon on?" whilst others 
made remarks that bore more or less reference to the 
lesson. Louisa told to her class the story of the birth of 
Jesus, and as she mentioned a stable as the place of his 
nativity, a poor, tattered child exclaimed, — "Please, 
ma'am, that was jist where 'I was bom ; and did the great 
Lord Jesus see the light there ? " and as the teacher ex- 
plained, how he was willing to suffer poverty and shame 
out of his love to us, the little one said quietly, — " Dear ! 
dear ! but I never wist he cared so for a poor wee bairn." 
A tear of joy, that stood for a moment in that poor, 
squalid child's eye, was a sufficient reward to Louisa for 
all the labours of that evening. 

The hour for instruction being terminated, the children 
were told to stand, and Louisa's sweet and powerful voice 
raised the tune for those beautiful lines : — 

** One there is, above all others, 

Well deserves the name of Friend ; 
His is love beyond a brother's. 
Costly, free, and knows no end. 
Oh, how he loves!" 

And then the hymn being concluded, the children were 
dismissed, and the teachers remained to speak of their 
respective classes. 
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" I never saw such children in my life ! " said Miss 
Amy ; " I fear I shall not be able to continue teaching.'* 

" Oh, you must not say that already," replied Dr. 
Somerville; "it never does for soldiers to flinch after 
the first skirmish they have had with the enemy." 

" But, really, these girls are so rude ! " and then she 
told the story of her "posy" dress. 

The Doctor smiled, and Louisa suggested that very 
probably the poor children had never been so near a 
lady's dress before ; and said, encouragingly, — " I have 
no doubt, their behaviour will make a rapid improve- 
ment ; nothing raises the mind and polishes the manners 
like religion in the heart. Every allowance must be made 
for extreme uncouthness in these English Arabs. How 
did you. Miss Dawson, succeed with your little ones?" 

" Oh, nicely, ma'am. Some of them turned very 
sleepy though, and I was thinking, if they and I could 
be here an hour sooner I might teach them a little sing- 
ing, and make it more like an infant school." 

" A very good suggestion," remarked Dr. Somerville ; 
" little children love a noise, — at least that is my home 
experience ; and a noise cannot be permitted in a room 
where the elder ones are in classes." 

" But, Miss Dawson, will it be convenient for you 
to attend?" inquired Louisa. 

" Oh, quite, ma'am, — at least I will make it so. It 
will be no difference to me to have tea half-an-hour 
sooner. Lideed, I believe it will suit my mother far 
better, and I do not think our landlady would object." 

" Thank you for accommodating thus kindly ; and if 
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anjiliing comes in the way, let me know, and if I can I 
will take your class." 

"And, Miss Amy" said the Doctor, "you will not 
desert?" 

" Not at the risk of being registered in your book as 
a poltron. But I have other little foes to contend with, 
besides dirty fingers and rude remarks;" and the young 
lady gave Louisa a look of unmistakable meaning, who 
could not help laughing at the discomfort in which she 
was placed. 

" An old silk dress, which you can change on your re- 
turn home, is what I should recommend as your Ragged- 
school costume. Many thanks for your kind attendance ; 
and I do trust God's blessing will rest on our poor, igno- 
rant children." 

Louisa having wished her fellow-teachers "Good 
night," went home. She forgot, however, the change of 
dress that she had recommended to Amy, in her anxiety 
to retire to her chamber, there to pray unto her heavenly 
Father for her poor, ragged girls, that He would by his 
own Spirit teach them, and convert them, and make them 
as polished stones in his mediatorial crown. 



CHAPTER XVin. 



THE brother's WELCOME. 



'' We know that thou hast bought us, 
And wash'd us in thy blood ; 
We know thy grace has brought us, 
As kings and priests, to God. 

Oh, let this love constrain us 
To give our hearts to thee ; 

Let nothing henceforth pain us, 
But that which paineth thee. 



ft 



Two days before the time fixed for Alfred's return a 
letter had been received from him, announcing the very 
honourable position he had attained in his recent exa- 
mination, and expressing his ardent desire to exchange 
his classical studies on the banks of the Isis for a more 
practical preparation for the ministry in visiting the poor 
and destitute, in those lanes and alleys that Edith had 
occasionally mentioned. This sentiment filled his sister's 
heart with a far greater joy than the tidings of the 
successful examination. She trusted that her brother 
now felt the importance of the ministerial office, and in 
his anxiety for the welfare of the neglected inhabitants of 
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Watergate Lane she thought she could trace a desire for 
the salvation of souls, — a desire which, when pure, must 
result from the knowledge of the helplessness and hope- 
lessness of man's fallen condition, and of the all-sufficiency 
and perfect righteousness which are found in Christ Jesus. 
Mary and Edith thanked God that evening, specially on 
behalf of their beloved brother, and with increased faith 
again presented unto their heavenly Father the oft-re- 
peated petition, that he, whom they so dearly loved, might 
indeed be very zealous for the Lord of Hosts. And the 
mother, likewise, thanked her God with tears of gratitude 
for the success that he had granted to her fatherless boy, 
and she also prayed that he might work diligently in the 
vineyard, his Master should give him to dress. 
***** 

A day of bright summer sunshine, varied by a few 
thunder-showers, was nearly passed away. Though the 
sun had begun to brighten another hemisphere, it was 
still fancifully painting the edges or the masses of the 
stormy clouds that were again gathering there. The 
trees looked fresh with the heavy shower that had cleared 
off a short time previously, and the odour of the early 
summer flowers that filled the little gardens in front of 
some of the cottages was full of fragrance. 

Two sisters, their countenances beaming with happi- 
ness, walked rapidly along the high road that passed 
these cottages, and in about a quarter of an hour reached 
the railway-station, — that spot of bustle and locomotion 
avoided by all but those who are journeying, or who are 
expecting the coming train to bring near their absent 
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and their loved ones. The distant whistle was soon 
heard; again it sounded nearer; and through the arch 
that spanned at some distance that straight, even, iron 
road, the steam was seen sending forth its white vapour ; 
and quickly the train approached, — the engine out of 
breath because of the race which it had run, and ap- 
parently panting for repose. Edith and Laura heeded no 
passenger but the one they sought, and soon their hands 
were grasped with warm affection by their Alfred. He 
was much altered since they last met. His appearance 
had become much more manly, and his brow seemed as 
if it had expanded to receive all the classical lore with 
which it had been stored. There was the same deep 
blue eye, that resembled his sister Mary's, the same light 
brown hair, and the same curly lock his mother used 
in the days of his boyhood to love to raise, that she 
might kiss the fair forehead below. His manner was 
frank and affectionate as formerly, but Edith felt there 
was deeper feeling than there used to bedn his inquiries, 
and she read the altered feelings of his heart in the cheer- 
fulness, yet seriousness of his countenance*. Mac was told 
to look after the luggage, and after Alfred had bowed 
pleasantly to a travelling companion, the happy trio 
hastened homewards. 

And then came the affectionate greetings of mother 
and son, of brother and sisters^ and as Alfred felt the 
love of the home circle, emotions rose in his mind, and he 
hardly dared trust the utterance of his voice. He sought 
to drown the thoughts of the future in gratitude for the 
past, to think with thankfulness of present joy rather 
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than to picture future separation. But Alfred could not 
forget the determination that he had formed, and he felt 
his heart stirred with emotion as every mark, that a mo- 
ther's or a sister's love could devise, was tenderly mani- 
fested. Old friends were inquired after — college scenes 
were talked over — the little foundling, was spoken of — the 
increase in Mary's scientific collections was described. 

"And now, my dear girls," said Alfred, turning to 
Edith and Laura, "what are your present pursuits? 
What have you been about, my little Laura, since I last 
saw you?" 

" Oh ! I do not know. Walking, and talking, and 
crocheting, and warbling songs to dear mamma, and 
romping with Dr. Somerville's little children. Oh ! yes ; 
and I made some things for the little foundling." 

Alfred could not resist smiling, but as he drew his 
sister towards him he shook his head, " Oh, Laura, 
Laura!" 

" Oh ! I know I am a useless piece of goods, but I 
cannot help it. Edith, however, can tell you a very 
different tale." 

" Well, how does Watergate Lane get on, my Edie ?" 
inquired Alfred, looking cheerful. • 

The colour mounted into Edith's face, and she ap- 
peared confused. Mrs. Sterling immediately interposed. 
" I do not let Edith go there now. Mr. Benson said it 
was not a fit locality for young ladies to visit, so you 
would not wish your sister to go?" 

" If that is the case, if it is too bad for ladies, I will 
go there myself, dear mother. I wish this summer to 
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employ myself as a town missionary. I suppose no one 
visits! Watergate Lane now. I shall have the field to 
myself." 

" Oh, no,'* replied Edith ; " dear Louisa Somerville 
goes constantly, and she has commenced a Ragged School 
for little girls out of that lane, and from other places that 
are far worse. There were about sixty present last Friday 
evening, and no one to manage them but Louisa and a 
Miss Dawson." 

" And why don't you go, Edie?" 

" You must try and persuade mamma to let me. I 
very much wish to go." 

Alfred soon exerted his powers of advocacy, and 
Edith had the happiness to receive a full permission, 
from her dear but anxious parent, to attend when she 
chose. 

" And who is Louisa Somerville ?" inquired Alfred. 

" The dearest girl that can be. My particular friend. 
If I have learnt a few ways of being useful, it is Louisa 
who has taught me everything. She is Dr. Somerville's 
sister." 

*' Oh, I remember the Doctor. No one could help 
liking him. One day he took Tait and me out to that 
little islet beyond Westbourne Bay, and gave us a lesson 
in geology and ornithology, besides some pieces of advice 
when I broke all my eggs by putting them and the big 
stones in a basket together. I shall not forget it, nor yet 
his robbing of his own collection to make up for my loss." 

And thus they talked till the hour arrived for family 
prayer. 
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My son will be my chaplain now," said Mrs. Ster- 
ling, and Alfred drew the large family Bible towards 
him, — the one his father used to read. The chapter 
marked was the ninth of Matthew, and Edith observed 
that his voice trembled and the tear rose in his eye as he 
read, " The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, 
that he will send forth labourers into his harvest." 

When the sisters retired to rest that evening, Edith 
lingered in Mary's room to talk of their darling brother, 
and to thank their God that he also was a fellow-heir with 
them in Christ's spiritual kingdom, that he loved the Lord 
who bought them, that he was one who could have sweet 
fellowship with them in Christian communion, and who 
would incite them to increased devotion. They thought 
of each word that Alfred had spoken, of the full-toned 
voice and deep emphasis with which he had read the Holy 
Scriptures, and of the prayer which he had so earnestly 
offered, that each member of the family circle might live 
unto God, might spend and be spent for Him who was 
content to die for the children of men ; that they might 
all be willing to perform his pleasure, ** content to fill a 
little space," if his glory were thereby increased, or re- 
joiced to take the fore-front of the battle, if the Captain 
of their salvation thus required their services. 

" I must be content with my little space," said Mary, 
" but if it is that God be glorified, I am happy, I am 
privileged indeed. To be one little gem to brighten the 
splendour of his diadem, — that is glory I never could 
deserve. My sister, how glorious will be the change, 
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when this poor corruptible shall put on incomiption, and 
this perfect weakness shall be changed into perfect 
strength ! " 

" Oh, yes, Mary ! and God is fitting us, I trust, for 
that from day to day : but I often think I go backward 
instead of forward in my Christian race. I hope dear 
Alfred's return will quicken me to run my course with 
greater diligence." 

" Rough stones are being removed out of your 
path. It is a pleasant valley to which we seem to be 
coming." 

"But, Mary, the way to heaven is altogether plea- 
sant. There are Such sweet promises for stony ground, 
that it is worth while crossing it. Our bye-paths are 
the only really dark, and lonesome, and melancholy 
roads." 

" And if the journey be so sweet, what shall be the 
end ? I have been thinking much lately of arrival at our 
Father's home. Is dear Alfred's welcome here a faint, 
faint foretaste of that joy ?" 

" But, Mary, do you not think that the object of the 
Christian's hope is not death, but rather the return of 
Jesus to change our bodies, — to bless this earth ?" 

" I do, dear Edith. We long for his appearing. But 
I am weak; I am not so strong as I was last summer. 
Perhaps it is this feeling that makes me think more of my 
Father sending his messenger to take me to himself, than 
of my being among the living to welcome him when he 
shall come in glorious majesty. But in that day they 
that are alive shall not prevent those who are asleep. 
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The trumpet voice that calls together the living shall 
awaken the dead. Our loag sleep shall be broken by 
that glad sound ; and because free grace has loved us, 

** The mild beams of mercy shall shine on our waking, 
And the song we shall hear be the seraphim's song.'' 

" My precious sister, let us pray that all our house- 
hold circle may be gathered in glory," said Edith : her 
voice choked with emotion as she bade her pale and deli- 
cate Mary the usual " Good night," and she thought, 
" What shall I do if obliged to tread this world's path by 
myself, without Mary, my counsellor, my friend ? " These 
reflections were soon dissipated, for good Nell's questions 
recalled to her the return of her beloved brother, and she 
had to answer many inquiries concerning "Master Alfred," 
and to listen to the high encomium which the good, faith- 
ful servant, passed on his beautiful voice and manner of 
reading. "I should like so to hear him preach the 
gospel message to poor sinners," said Nell, with tearful 
eye ; " his very way with the chapter to-night showed 
that he felt it himself." 



CHAPTER XIX. 



CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 



** There is a family on earth, 
Whose Father fills a throne ; 
But| though a seed of heavenly birth, 
To men they're little known." — Kelly. 



It was long before the breakfast things were removed on 
the following morning, and the delay was not caused 
because cook had sent up her very best girdle-cake, such 
as " Master Alfred" always used to enjoy in holiday-time, 
but because there was that relation of anecdotes, that in- 
terchange of thought, those expressions of love, that are 
known only by a long-divided family circle. The link had 
been restored, the chain replaced, and it seemed to need 
resolution before it can be loosened, though but for a few 
hours. It was, however, with a glad heart that Edith at 
length started to meet her friend Louisa. She had 
nothing but good news to communicate, and she longed 
to impart it to one who had so tenderly comforted her in 
the hour of trouble, and who, she felt assured, would 
sympathise in her present joys. Nor was she disap- 
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pointed. Louisa rejoiced that her friend's brother had 
arrived in safety, that Edith had permission to assist her 
at the Ragged School ; but yet more did she welcome the 
tidings that the Alfred of whom she had so often heard 
was a decided follower of the Lord Jesus ; that, like his 
Master, he sought opportunities of doing good; that he 
was very zealous for the glory of his God. 

Edith was commissioned to invite Louisa to join her 
and Laura in a walk to Westboume that afternoon, Dr. 
and Mrs. Somerville being also requested to spend a quiet 
evening at Mrs. Sterling's. 

The walk was pleasant. Little Edward was growing 
a sweet, intelligent-looking boy, and began to recognise 
the kind ladies, who generally brought some articles, for 
food or for clothing, to aid the widow or the child. Mrs. 
Wilson, on that afternoon, met them with a smile of joy, 
— she had heard from her beloved James, and his letter 
was full of affection for his poor parent. She had placed 
it between the leaves of her large Bible, and as she 
showed it to the ladies she remarked, " His word is ever 
true ; the Father of the fatherless cares for my boy." 

James's letter had been sent by a ship leaving Revel. 
His uncle was very kind to him, and let him read aloud 
a chapter of the Bible each Sunday night. There had 
been a storm ; " but mother," wrote the child, " I knew 
that God had always heard your prayer, so I thought he 
would answer mine, and I knelt down on the deck, and 
the sailors, and uncle too, and I prayed Him to have 
mercy on us, and say, * Peace, be still,' and the storm got 
quieter, and afterwards uncle bade me thank God for 
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saving us. Mother, it was a terrible storm; the sails 
were blown to pieces, and the little boat was washed 
overboard. I never thought God was so great before. 
I will tell you more about it, mother, please God we 
meet, and about the curious things I see, and the queer 
talk of the people. God bless you, mother. Best respects 
to Mr. Leslie and the ladies. I have got you a tea-pot, 
and a fur-cap for little Ned. Good-by, mother. 

" From your loving son, James Wilson." 

" Thank you, widow Wilson," said Edith ; " it is a 
nice letter that James has written, and it must have done 
your heart good." 

"It just lifted it up. It came upon me quite as a sur- 
prise. I had been praying for it, but I had not faith to 
expect i*. It made me feel how very unworthy I was of 
such mercy. When I told Mr. Leslie about it, he said it was 
to teach me that when I prayed, I was to go to my watch- 
tower, and look for the answer coming. It might not 
come in the direction we thought of, nor in the form 
we thought of; but it would surely come, it would not 
tarry." 

" Ah," said Edith, " God's goodness has taken me by 
surprise, just as it has you. Our earnest prayer was that 
my dear brother, who will shortly be ordained, might be 
a faithful servant of Christ, but we did not think it would 
be so soon answered. He returned home last night, and 
is longing to give up his tin)ie, his talents, even his home 
and his country, for the Master whom he serves." 

" Well, ma'am, God just delights to act as God. 
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He gives great things when we expect little things. 
When will His love force us to believe?" 

'*When faith is lost in sight," replied Louisa, "we 
shall wonder that our eyes have been so dim. Till then 
we must daily pray for a closer walk with God, so that 
we may understand and trust his dealings more entirely." 

A visit to Westbourne was always felt to be profit- 
able, and even Laura wondered what caused so much 
contentment to rest on the countenance of a widow, 
esteemed by the world as very poor, and bereft of all she 
once had loved. They often met Mr. Leslie, and on this 

afternoon he overtook them as they returned to R . 

He always had for them a word of encouragement and of 
hope. His natural disposition was to look on the bright 
side, to gather honey from every flower, to descry a light 
in every cloud. When perplexities gathered round the 
young workers in the Lord's vineyard, his advice often 
helped to dissipate the gloom. He was, indeed, the only 
clergyman from whom they could seek counsel. A 
thunder-shower obliged them to hasten homewards, and 
Mr. Leslie was invited to join the family-circle that 
evening. It was a pleasant party. Almost all who 
were there belonged to the spiritual kingdom of God's 
dear Son, and the interests thereof were dear unto them. 
Mrs. Sterling's faith was animated, strengthened, esta- 
blished. Her heart overflowed with gratitude that God 
had given her such dear children, and she felt willing 
that they should labour for his sake among the destitute 
who surrounded them. 

" My days for exertion are over," she said, " but I 
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will not stay the wishes of the young ones. I feel now 
that I have been misled regarding Watergate Lane. 
Edith, my child, assist your friend so far as you have 
health and strength, and I pray my God to preserve you 
from harm." 

" Thank you, my own dear mamma," said the scrateful 
gH taking her hands in hers; thank jon, again and 
again. Now I trust I may be useful." 

Edith's delight was so evident, that an expression of 
sympathising joy pervaded the whole party. Mr. Leslie 
looked at the two friends as they sat near one another, 
and said, in a tone of earnest feeling, " May God bless 
your labours, my dear young friends ; and in watering 
others may you be watered with rich abundance from his 
fulness." 

"How remarkably does the Almighty continually 
answer that prayer," observed Dr. Somerville : '* He that 
hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord ; and that 
which he hath given will he pay him again." 

" Yes," replied Mr. Leslie ; " and God's treasury is a 
sure one. Neither word, nor deed, nor gift of love, shall 
ever be forgotten by Him for whose sake it is done. It 
seems strange, that we are so backward in working for 
God. Every motive that can be employed is used in 
Scripture to urge us onward : manifesting gratitude for 
blessings so great, that to endeavour to grasp them would 
be as when a child seeks to hold the ocean in the span of 
its tiny hand; — following the example of One who is 
altogether lovely, — pleasing the Lord, our Creator, Pre- 
server, Bedeemer, — redeeming the time which may be, 
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and is so very short, — winning trophies, which shall, 
throughout eternity, increase the glory of our Captain's 
conquest, — ^making friends, who shall welcome us to ever- 
lasting habitations, — striving after that glad commenda- 
tion, ^ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.' " 

" I have often thought," said Louisa, " that the heart 
will, indeed, run over with joy to see Christ in all his glory, 
and whilst we are gazing and wondering at his beauty, to 
hear those blessed words that you have just repeated." 

" How glorious are the Christian's hopes ! " remarked 
Mary. " Those motives you have, dear sir, enumerated, 
do blend and form a glorious bow, which should throw a 
halo over all our words and actions." 

"And it is so wide an arc, it would encompass so 
much," observed the Doctor, " that they who have done 
most, feel as if they had done nothing. The greatness of 
the motives that should actuate us, and the littleness of 
our doings, form a sad contrast." 

" Truly, truly," replied the old pastor, " we talk of 
working for Christ, but how little do we actually attempt 
for his sake ! The harvest is plonteous. In every town and 
village, even of our own land, there is work for us to do. 
Yes, even in every household we can be useful. The 
Christian Church will never fulfil its high vocation till 
every member shall feel he is under a solemn obligation 
to be a home missionary, to do whatever his hand findeth 
to do. I rejoice to find this Ragged School commenced. 
It is eminently characteristic of true Christianity. Christ 
came to seek and to save them that are lost." 
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" Yes," observed Dr. Somerville, " we have too long 
sought the moral, the respectable. We have been content 
with providing instruction for the members of our con- 
gregations, forgetting that those poor outcasts were fel- 
low-men, fellow -citizens — yes, and fellow - parishioners 
likewise. Had our parochial system been properly worked, 
Ragged Schools would have been established generations 
ago, and we should not now have needed them. But the 
duty must no longer be neglected. Where the clergy will 
not lead, we must. The layman dare not say unto the 
Almighty, * Am I my brother's keeper ?'" 

" Right, Doctor, right ! There is hope for our country 
and our Church, when the laity come forward thus. I 
bid them God speed, and may many such be raised up." 
The good pastor said this with considerable warmth and 
energy ; then turning to Alfred he said, " You, my dear 
young friend, will soon lake solemn vows to feed the 
flock over which God shall make you overseer. The 
responsibility is great, but the work is glorious. We are 
not sufficient for these things, but strength is laid upon 
One who is mighty." 

** That is my only coi^dence. God sometimes chooses 
weak things to confound the strong, that we may see 
the power is his, not man's. I long to labour in my 
Father's vineyard, and hope that I may even now have 
some work to do before I am called to a larger sphere." 

" I think we can employ you, my dear fellow," said 
the Doctor, gladly. " The ladies have set an example in 
commencing a Girls' Ragged School. We cannot do 
better than follow it, and begin one for boys." 
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" There are many boys wishful to attend," interrupted 
Louisa. 

" Oh ! I do not doubt it. I could not begin a school 
alone, for my time is so uncertain ; and though I know 
some nice young fellows who would take junior classes, 
they have no idea of managing a numerous, lawless set of 
youths : but, Mr. Sterling, with your assistance, I think 
I could commence forthwith, and may God grant his 
blessing." 

" I shall be delighted. Doctor," said Alfred. " It is 
the very thing in which I wished to engage. I am a 
novice in these things now ; but I trust I may not only 
teach others, but also be taught myself." 

" You have a glorious course before you, my dear 
young friend," said the old clergyman. " A charge you 
have to keep, a God to glorify ! Soon you will receive 
your commission in Jehovah's army. You will cease to 
be a private, and become an officer. At present there is 
many a stronghold ready for us to attack. The conflict 
thickens. A struggle — a close struggle is approaching 
with the powers of darkness. Throughout the world this 
contest will rage ; but be valiyit ; quit you like a man ; be 
ready to go wherever the Captain commands. Take the 
forefront of the battle if he bid you, or bring up the rear 
if ho require it. Victory is on our side, for our Captain 
hath on his vesture and on his thigh this name written, 
' King of kings and Lord of lords.' " 

^' It often seems to me so strange," answered Alfred 
thoughtfully, " that there should be such a contrast be- 
tween the children of men and the children of God, If 

M 
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OUT beloved Queen were to need soldiers to fill her ranks, 
or sailors to man her navy against an opposing power, 
how many brave fellows would come forward and tender 
their services, and consider it an honour to be employed 
by their sovereign! Christ requires our' services. At 
all the outposts of the Church militant the voice is heard, 
* Go forward;* but our mission-stations are languishing 
for lack of men. We see the strongholds of Satan 
ready to fall, but there are no soldiers of the cross to 
take possession." 

"Ah!" answered Mr. Leslie, "that is too true. It 
shows a sad deadness in the Christian Church. The un- 
responded appeal for missionaries is a melancholy sound. 
Are you preparing to answer it?" 

Alfred's cheek flushed with emotion. " I long, I long 
to carry to the land of my nativity the story of a Saviour's 
love. I only fear, or rather I know, that I am unworthy 
of so great an honour." 

He looked towards his mother. The tear rose in her 
eye, and her lip quivered as she sought to speak. 

" My Alfred," she said, " can you leave your home ? 
Can I part with my boy ?" 

"My mother, dearest! *He who loveth father and 
mother more than me is not worthy of me. He who 
loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of 



me. 



" But you can serve Grod in your own country, Alfred. 
Do not, my boy, speak more on this subject just now," 
said the fond mother, as the gathering tears rolled down 
her cheek. 
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The subject of conversation was changed, and soon it 
was proposed that music should be introduced. Edith 
and Laura sang some sweet duets, and Louisa Somerville 
was requested to play. 

" Lately I have only sung with the children,*' said 
Louisa ; " and I fear I can remember but few pieces of 
music." 

" But, Louisa, you like sacred songs," replied Edith ; 
" here is the book from which we used to sing last 
winter.'* 

" Perhaps others will join in some of these well-known 
hymns;" and Louisa sounded the notes of that beautiful 
tune, to which her rich clear voice sang the words, — 

** All hail the power of Jesu^s name ! 
Ye angels ! prostrate fall : 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 

Let every kindred, every tribe, 

On this terrestrial ball, 
To Him all majesty ascribe, 

And crown Him Lord of all. 

Oh, that with yonder sacred tiirong 

We at His feet may fall ; 
May join the universal song. 

And crown Him Lord of all ! '' 

In the last two verses a full bass voice joined the 
treble ones that had commenced the hymn, expressing in 
its earnest tones the feelings of him who had ardently 
desired to go forth and tell to other kindreds and other 
tribes that Christ is God, and that He only shall be 
crowned " Lord of all." 
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Alfred requested Miss Somerville to sing again the 
last verses. Her heart was likewise full of missionary 
zeal, and the thought of her Saviour crowned with many 
crowns was precious unto her. 

'' Lo ! He comes, with clouds descending/' 

was the next solemn hymn in which her voice was heard, 
and then the servants were summoned into the room, and 
Mr. Leslie expounded the fourth chapter of the first of 
Thessalonians, dwelling on the return of Jesus. 

The evening was over, but the thought of it was plea- 
sant to the little band assembled there ; and as the good 
pastor watched the moon's pale beam that lighted his 
road to Westbourne, and traced the lovely pathway it 
marked across the ocean wave, he prayed that the Church 
of Christ might likewise shine during this world's night, 
and, reflecting the bright rays of the absent Sun of Right- 
eousness, might chase away the darkness of ignorance, 
superstition, and ungodliness, and cause the many waters 
of peoples, and nations, and tongues to be illuminated 
with the light of heaven. 



CHAPTER XX. 



ALFRED AKD HIS WORK. 



** When free grace awoke me, and Hght from on high, 
Then legal fears shook me — I trembled to die ; 
No refiige nor safety in self could I see, 
Jehovah Tzidkenu my Saviour must be/' — M'Cheynb. 



Neither Edith nor Alfred lost a day in commencing the 
course of usefulness that was now opened wide before 
them. The waj of the former had for a time been 
hedged up, but at length everj brier appeared removed, 
and God's will seemed to be that she should go forward, 
and bring into his fold the little wanderers that strayed. 
She tarried not ; an open door might soon be shut, and 
then how could she enter ? Alfred was full of zeal and 
ardour to spend and be spent in his Master's service. 
The preceding summer he had gone abroad with a par- 
ticular friend and distant relative, Lord Rockington. 
Whilst wanderers among the fastnesses of Helvetia, they 
were joined by young Frederick Clayton, who, after a 
prolonged study at Cambridge, desired to inhale the fresh 
mountain air, and to change his volumes of mathematics 
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for those of nature, and read in the varied lineaments 
of man, in the architecture of the glaciers, in the roaring 
of the cataract, in the stillness of the lake, the love and 
the omnipotence of Jehovah. 

Lord Rockington and Mr. Sterling were at this time 
lovers of pleasure rather than lovers of God. They 
climbed the hills, they endeavoured to transfer to paper 
the loveliness of the views, but they thought not of the 
mighty hand that wrought those beautiful prospects. 
They trod the aisles of the gorgeous cathedrals, but 
they thought not of the idolatrous worship that dese- 
crated those fanes; they listened to the reverberating 
anthems, but considered not the songs of adoration 
therein blasphemously addressed to a created being. 
Their Sabbath was too often as other days ; the service 
of God was unheeded, and the hours were spent as they 
listed. Not so, however, with Frederick Clayton; he 
had been taught by parents who felt that "Religion's 
ways were ways of pleasantness, and all her paths were 
peace." God had blessed this instruction to his soul, 
and Frederick, influenced by the Holy Spirit, bade fair 
to be a bright and shining light in an ungodly world. 
His talents were great. He had been highly distin- 
guished among the Cambridge wranglers of his year. 
His position in society was influential, — an eldest son, 
and heir to large possessions. His philanthropy was 
earnest and sincere, he longed for a position in the British 
Parliament, that he might plead the cause of the desti- 
tute, that he might swell the ranks of that small but 
noble band, who there used every effort to benefit the 
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distressed. His piety was ardent; above and beyond 
everything lie regarded the glory of his God, and sought 
the salvation of his fellow-men. 

About three weeks after these young students had 
met, they stood upon an Alpine ridge, gazing on the 
grand and beautiful prospect that opened before them. 
Lord Rockington was sketching ; the others were noting 
the various features of scenery that made the whole so 
beautiful. 

'^ Is not that distant confusion of mountains magni- 
ficent?" said young Sterling, as he gazed on the heights 
that towered one beyond another, looking as if even Chaos 
would assert her right to charm the eye. ' 

" And that sleeping lake," replied Clayton, " reflect- 
ing in its peaceful bosom the very purity of the sky?" 

" Too pure for me," answered Alfred, somewhat mourn- 
fully. " I delight more in those fearful glaciers, where 
rocks of ice are hurled on rocks, and pinnacles crowd on 
pinnacles." 

" And yet they are surpassingly pure. Those fields of 
untrodden snow look as if they were only intended to be 
fanned by angels' wings. It was the first sight in this 
sin-polluted world that involuntarily impressed me with 
a sense of divine purity." 

" It is well I only thought of its grandeur ; I should 
not have enjoyed it otherwise." 

" And wherefore ? What is heaven ?" 

" The heavens, Clayton, are not pure in His sight. I 
dare not think of God. The sinlessness of heaven over- 
powers me. I cannot wish to be admitted there." 
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"But, Sterling, if you know Jesus !" 

" I cannot think of Jesus. He, too, is * holy, harm- 
less, undefiled.' " 

" True, but his holiness is ours. * He was made sin 
for us, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him; " 

" Ido not understand you. Christ was ^separate from 
sinners.' " 

" Yes, in character. Had he been otherwise, he could 
not have been Jesus the Saviour." 

" But Sterling's feeling is a rational one," said Lord 
Rockington, who had been listening attentively to the 
conversation. " I have often thought the Church of Rome 
has done wisely in placing between us and the Holy Son 
of God other mediators, to whom we can resort." 

" No, no, Rockington I " said Alfred, with earnestness. 
" It is between man and God the chasm is so fearful. The 
saints are but men, sinful men ; hear the denial of Peter, 
— ^the confession of Paul. They cannot fill up the ravine." 

" But Christ," observed Clayton, " was one with the 
Father as touching the Godhead ; one with us as touch- 
ing the manhood. The former gave efficacy to his death, 
the latter to his life. He, being God, was able to offer 
an infinite atonement for sin, and thus to satisfy the 
Judge ; he, being man, was able to show that man could 
obey the commandment, and thus to magnify the law." 

"I can understand how the life of Christ showed 
that God's law could be kept, and so would satisfy the 
Father ; but it seems to me thai; this only made our sin- 
fulness appear more sinful. It was like the brightness of 
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the lightning, that only makes the darkness of the night 
visible." 

" Nay, Sterling, it was rather as the rising sun, that 
dissipates its gloom. Christ was not only a light to be 
gazed upon by the heavenly intelligences, but he was the 
Light of the world. Like yonder bright orb, he has light 
in himself; he has no dark side ; he illumines all who 
look to him. Li his life he fulfilled the law, and thus 
vindicated the Father's honour; therefore he need not 
have died: but Jesus loved man, and was content not 
only to condescend to our low, but to our sinful estate. 
He must be accounted a sinner, or he could not suffer : 
but * he was wounded for our transgressions ; he was 
bruised for our inii^uities ; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed.' " 

" Then Christ was willing to change places with the 
condemned sons of men ! Is that your meaning, Clay- 
ton ?" 

" It is. It was an interchange ; he took and he gave ; 
and it was the most wonderful, the most amazing substi- 
tution that creation ever saw. The Son of God was 
made the Son of roan, that we might become the children 
of God. The perfect fulfiller of the law was reckoned its 
transgressor, that we might be regarded as having kept 
it. He took our sin, he gave his righteousness ; he suf- 
fered death, he bestows life. This is our Saviour, — is 
He not perfect ? This is our righteousness, — is it not 
complete? He is God, — it is divine!" 

"Clayton, at length I see, and I believe. I have 
been struggling to keep from my mind the thought of a 
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holy God, but now all is so changed that my very exist- 
ence seems to depend upon that attribute of Deity. Rock- 
ington, we need no one but Christ Jesus, — one with us, 
with God. Do you not see this likewise ?" 

Alfred took his friend's hand, and tears of joy and 
of earnestness gathered in his eye. Rockington turned 
away. 

" I cannot understand you. Sterling. Wherefore this 
enthusiasm? I have always known that God is holy, 
that man is sinful: but God is merciful likewise ; he will 
accept our endeavours after holiness, imperfect though 
they be." 

" I used to think that, Rockington ; but the study of 
theology convinced me that God's mercy could not de- 
stroy his justice. I would have turned an Atheist if I 
could." 

" But," returned Clayton, whose heart was filled with 
a joy that angels shared, " God's mercy withheld you. 
Now you know how mercy and truth are met together, 
how righteousness and peace have embraced each other, 
how God is faithful and just to forgive us our sin and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness." 

" Yes, it is wonderfully simple. How have I never 
understood it previously ?" 

" Because the eyes of your understanding were dark- 
ened ; you saw not God's marvellous light." 

" But now there have fallen from mine eyes as if it 
had been scales. Dear Rockington, do you not see Christ 
our Substitute, Christ our Righteousness ? " 

" No, Sterling," he replied, somewhat reproachfully ; 
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" I only see beautiful lakes, and hills, and valleys. I do 
not understand you. You never talked in this way before. 
When I have alluded to the Creator's hand, as the beauty 
of its workmanship once or twice involuntarily struck me, 
you have avoided the subject. I thought you less reli- 
gious than myself, though I never pretended to much." 

" Forgive me, Rockington, if I have been too preci- 
pitate. I felt as if a landscape, such as I never beheld, 
was opening upon me, and I longed for my friend to see 
it likewise." Then, with an effort, he turned his thoughts, 
and continued : " Let us now climb higher up this hill, 
and I do not doubt that more of the beauties of creation 
will meet us." 

Such was the way in which Alfred Sterling was 
taught that God could be just and yet the Justifier of the 
ungodly. Apparently careless of religion, the thought 
of it was continually in his mind. He endeavoured to 
banish it, but it would ever recur. His only thought of 
God concerned His holiness, and the remembrance of the 
seraphs' song, " Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts," 
ever filled him with alarm. 

This was not the first religious conversation he had 
had with Frederick Clayton. The night before they had 
talked, or rather Clayton had spoken, on the same sub- 
ject, as they skimmed in a little shallop the surface of the 
lake, the moonbeams dancing on their oars, and the stars 
shining, silent and still, in the midnight sky. Sterling 
listened attentively to his cousin, and as he lay down on 
his couch he sometimes breathed, " Holy God, make me 
holy;" and sometimes, turning round, he impatiently 
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murmured, " I would that I could be an Atheist !" He 
fell asleep and dreamed, — and the moon shone calm, and 
the stars looked brightly out, and the still lake reflected 
every ray of their calm light ; and anon a storm arose, 
and the moon and the stars seemed to leave the world 
above, and they disappeared from the waters below, and 
he was left alone to be dashed against the iron-bound cliff 
that appeared to rise around him. Again he dreamed, 
and the same pure, calm scene surrounded him ; but the 
moon waxed bright, and the stars became sun-like, and 
the waters grew into a flood of glory, and the feathers 
of the birds shone as precious stones, and one sang, 
" This is heaven ! " and the echo answered, " Heaven ! ** 
And another chanted, " The land of love I'* and the echo 
reverberated " Of love ! '* " All, all is holy ! " sang ano- 
ther glittering minstrel, but no echo repeated, " Holy !" 
Alfred leant over the side of the boat ; he saw his image 
reflected there; he felt the waters gathering over him, 
and he awoke. ^*I cannot bear these dreams,'^ he ex- 
claimed ; and he sought to forget them in an early moun- 
tain ramble. This was wherefore he preferred the gran- 
deur of hills to the stillness of the lake, that which 
spoke of the terrible to all that whispered beautiful ; but 
God was leading him by a way he knew not, and now in 
Christ Jesus, reconciled to God, he loved to adore the 
holiness of his character as well as the mercy that shone 
forth there. The sojourn in Switzerland of the young 
collegians was yet prolonged for two months ; and even 
Lord Rockington, who was of a mild, amiable dispo- 
sition, extremely attached to Alfred, but indolent and 
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self-satisfied, began to feel some slight interest in their 
serious conversations, and theoretically, if not experi- 
mentally, to be convinced that there was but one Medi- 
ator between God and man, — the man Christ Jesus. 

Returned to College, Alfred devoted all his thoughts 
to the work of the ministry. His studies were regarded 
as means to the accomplishment of a great end, and 
his inquiries were everywhere directed to the method 
whereby he could best glorify his Father in heaven. The 
mission-field in India was by a friend brought promi- 
nently before him — its extent, the ripeness of the har- 
vest, the need of labourers. He felt a longing to go 
thither and gather sheaves for his Master's garner. He 
took the subject and spread it before the Lord. From 
that time he regarded himself as consecrated to Indian 
work, and studied, so far as was in his power, the cus- 
toms and languages of the people. He felt the value of 
redeeming love, and longed that they who knew it not 
might experience the exceeding greatness of God's power 
in them who believed. 

Alfred returned home with the earnestly-breathed 
prayer that some work might be given him to do. Like 
his sister, he was longing to be useful, and in Dr. Somer- 
ville he discovered, what Edith had found in Louisa, a 
friend who showed him how his desires might be accom- 
plished, how much he was needed in the destitute locali- 
ties of R ; a friend who pointed out to him the many 

works that he could there do for God. 

There was no difficulty in establishing a Ragged Boys' 
School. The little fellows flocked to it in crowds. They 
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had been very jealous of the girls having been taught by 
the ladies, and had more than once made some tumult 
outside. Now, however, all these envyings were hushed, 
and their only disputes on school-matters were on the 
relative merits of their teachers ; the girls contending as 
strenuously for the ladies as the boys did for the gentle- 
men. Alfred accidentally heard of Louisa's class for young 
women. " Why should not I have one for youths of my 
own sex ?" he inquired, and soon he gave notice that he 
would remain at the school-room an hour after the boys 
dispersed, to instruct their elder brothers in reading, 
writing, or arithmetic. The first evening no one came, 
and more than a week elapsed before six were mustered. 
Their manners and appearance were uncouth and dis- 
agreeable, their ignorance was extreme, and crime had 
already stamped its mark on the brow of several. The 
class was always opened with prayer, and the surliness 
in the expression of some, with the proud, unbended knee, 
would have daunted Alfred, did he not feel that God 
could melt the hardest heart in his appointed hour. EUs 
manner was full of dignity, of calmness, and of kindness. 
The insubordinate ones felt the influence of it, and ere 
two months had elapsed, the change in their outward 
demeanour was very striking. The class had increased 
to an average of twenty. They tasted the value of know- 
ledge, and began to take especial pleasure in writing and 
arithmetic, whilst a few listened with attention to their 
scriptural lesson, discovering that religion was for the 
poor as well as for the rich, — that God cared for them, 
— that his Son died for the chief of sinners, — that He 
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had invited them to enter the kingdom of heaven, and 
that only their own unbelief and hardness of heart could 
shut the door that Christ had opened. In the early 
part of his labours, Alfred had some hard struggles for 
the preservation of order. One evening the writing-class 
was just commenced, and Alfred was instructing eight 
others in reading, when two young men entered the 
room, evidently drunk. They had advanced some dis- 
tance from the door, when a general hooting and jeering 
made Alfred look beyond his class. 

" Silence, young men, silence ! " said Alfred, starting 
on his feet. 

" We will not let such-like in, your honour," said an 
Irishman, whose voice was heard above the others. 

" What's the matter, plase yer reverence ? We want 
a wee drop more of learning," said the more sober of the 
two drunkards. 

"Not to-night," said Alfred, calmly. "You must 
now leave this room. When you are sober you can 
return." 

They turned round for one moment, then facing 
again, they determinately seated themselves in the middle 
of the room. 

" Turn them out, — turn them out !" resounded from 
all sides, for, habitually drunken as were too many of the 
occupants of these rooms, they felt that those who ap- 
peared so had no right to an entrance into that apart- 
ment. Alfred knew this likewise, but he wished his own 
voice of authority, if possible, to prevail. Eeasoning he 
did not attempt^ but all that he said was in vain ; the men 
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became abusive, and it was necessary to summon three or 
four of the strongest to eject them. The excitement was 
general, and the foolish, angry speeches of the two poor 
wretches, caused much mirth among those who would 
probably on another evening degrade themselves to the 
same level. It was an opportunity not to be lost for ex- 
posing the evils of intoxication. Before they separated, 
Alfred addressed them earnestly, pointing out forcibly the 
destruction of health, the loss of family respectability, and 
the everlasting ruin of the soul that resulted from this 
debasing habit. All that he said appeared to come home 
to the listeners. As he drew the contrast between what 
they, strong, able, young workmen, might be, and what 
they were, their attention was riveted ; and as he after- 
wards spoke yet more seriously of the drunkard not en- 
tering the kingdom of heaven, some among them bowed 
their heads and looked not up. 

" And now, my young friends, you wish to give up 
drinking?" 

" Aye, sir ; aye." 

" This very night, an plase your honour." 

" Will you find it easy ? " 

" I hardly knows." 

" No, sir ; I never could. I oft have tried." 

" Is there any one that will help you ?" 

" My mother, sir," said one young man ; and Alfred 
thought the tear glistened in his eye. 

" God will," answered another. 

" Yes, my lads, God will. Let us ask him." 

For the first time every knee was bent, and thence- 
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forward the work of moral reformatioh — may we not 
likewise hope, of spiritual regeneration? — progressed. 
The advance was slow. Many of whom Alfred for a time 
hoped well were again caught in the snare of Satan, and 
enthralled. Progress was not always evident, but the 
tide had set in ; and as in nature, though each wave 
advances not in regular succession, sometimes appearing 
more feeble and further removed than its predecessor, 
the disappearance of many a rock, and the floating of 
much beautiful weed, previously left withered and shape- 
less on the dry sea-shore, mark the rise of the waters, 
so in Alfred Sterling's adult ragged class he could not 
each evening discern improvement ; but when at the end 
of his vacation he looked back to observe the progress 
made, many an evil had disappeared, many a concealed 
and dormant virtue had been manifested, and Alfred 
thanked his God and took courage. 

As one evil leads to another, so good begets good. 
One door entered usually brings others into sight, that 
invite the feet of those who wish to press onwards. 
Three of the most regular attendants at the adult class 
were absent one day. At first no one seemed to know 
the cause of their non-appearance. On inquiry, how- 
ever, Alfred elicited the fact that they were in the 
Correction House, having been taken up for a row the 
previous night. This true friend did not return home 
till he had visited them in their prison, and thencefor- 
ward he was a weekly attendant at the House of Cor- 
rection, speaking kind words to those who had never 

N 
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heard them, and endeayouring to restore to the paths 
of virtue those whom petty larcenies and other crimes 
might probably have led to the jail, to the hulks, or to 
the scaffold. Nor was it for the criminal and destitute 
population alone that Alfred cared. He persuaded se- 
veral respectable tradespeople to send their boys to his 
mother's house on the Sunday afternoon. His instruc- 
tion to them was interesting and animated. The boys 
loved to see and to hear Mr. Sterling's illustrations of 
Scripture history ; and when he spoke to them of the 
mission cause, which continually occupied his own 
thoughts, they seemed to imbibe somewhat of their 
teacher's ardour, and showed by their petitions for mis- 
sionary-boxes, and by various acts of self-denial, that 
they longed for the conversion of their fellow-men. 

Edith was now employed as much as her heart could 
wish. Her only grief was that she and Louisa together 
could not do all that should be done. Instead of want- 
ing people to visit or children to instruct, the difficulty 
was, there were so many they could not undertake all. 
Their longing now was for fellow -workers in the cause 
wherein they were engaged. Earnestly did they pray 
that their Vicar might be led to take an interest in their 
pursuits ; for they felt that their clergyman would in- 
fluence others, and they knew that their poor ragged 
children were his lambs, whom he was bound to feed. 
But Mr. Benson's absence from home was prolonged, 
owing to the illness of his wife ; and his curate was 
too frivolous, and too much engrossed in other pursuits. 
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to occupy himself with anything that he considered to 
exceed his necessary duties. God employed weak in- 
struments to combat the mighty forces of ungodliness ; 
but His strength was perfected in them. Through 
Christ they could do all things, and to his name did 
they ascribe the glory and the praise. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE lightning's FLASH. 

** Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 
And smile at death. But he is not of those 
Who wait the ripen* d bloom to seize his prey." 

Hemans. 

Whilst the town of R , in such localities as Water- 
gate Lane, Mucklebacket's Bank, or Feny Port Side, 
was wretched and poor, and on the Quayside and in the 
High Street was bustling and commercial, its neigh- 
bourhood was surpassingly beautiful. Westboume, the 
village we have frequently mentioned, stood on the 
summit of iBteep, precipitous cliffs. Beneath these at 
high tide was the deep, still water of the bay ; and 
when the waves, following their mysterious orders, 
had retired, there were left zones of sand, white as 
silver, whence was a view of rocks, which seemed 
like nature's picture-gallery, covered near their summit 
with tufts of the wild sea-pink, or of the white sea- 
rocket, and lower down gilt with the abundance of 
lichens that clung to <their arid surface, whilst nearer 
their base they were well-nigh black with the dark- 
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brown fucus, which marked how high the waves pre- 
vailed. On those precipitous rocks was inscribed the 
history of thousands of ages. Here the horizontal strata 
seemed undisturbed ; there the oblique direction of the 
flakes of mica showed the upheaving of nature ; and 
here it would seem as if the overturned fragments had 
all conglomerated with clay, that had gradually hard- 
ened ; and yonder rock, which stood a few hundred yards 
from the mainland, spoke its violent dislocation at a pe- 
riod remote from the history of man. Then there were 
the lovely pools in the hollows of the rocks, that inter- 
mingled with the sunny sand. What magic worlds did 
they appear! The rose-coloured rhodymenia clung to 
the stony sides; the thread-like confferva took hold of 
it, twining its fibres round it as the ivy clinging to the 
oak; and then, on the surface, the deep-brown toothed 
odonthalia and feathered ptilota floated lovelily; and 
the little crabs hid themselves there, as birds among the 
hedges ; and shells shone at the bottom, and each pebble 
seemed brightly polished as the sunbeams glanced upon 
them through the clear salt water. 

Nor were the walks less pleasant in an inland direc- 
tion. The river was broad and clear ; and the sail, that 
carried one three miles up the stream to the ruins of the 

castle of C , was lovely and picturesque. For a 

short distance, gentlemen's seats were on either side, and 
woods and lawns alternated ; and then an open country 
appeared, and beyond the pastures and cornfields were 
seen distant western hills. Again the river became 
narrower, and the banks on both sides were clothed 
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with woods. The dark fir crowned the summit of many 
a projecting rock, whilst the graceful ash or verdant 
beech dipped its leaves into the water, and seemed to 
play all day with the running stream. This wood, in 
the midst of which stood the old ruins of the castle, 
was often the scene of pic-nics, sometimes gay and some- 
times quiet, and heard the voice of man mingling with 
that of the gentle linnet or melodious thrush, either in 
the merry carol or in the plaintive hymn. 

Mrs. Clayton, with the young Frederick and Hose, 
was spending a few days with her sister's family. Mrs. 
Osborne, whose husband was the proprietor of the beau- 
tiful grounds through which Mary was frequently drawn 
in her Bath chair, proposed to the Sterlings a day's 
excursion to the old feudal ruin. The Somervilles were 
likewise to be there; also Mr. Martin the curate, and 
a few others. The day was most propitious. The sun 
had risen in unclouded majesty, and the haze, that after- 
wards threw a light veil over the distant hills, seemed 
only to prognosticate heat. In town the air felt sultry, 
but upon the water it was expected that the breeze would 
be pleasant. Alfred Sterling, according to appointment, 
called for the Somervilles. Only little Willie and Jessie 
were in the drawing-room ; but he had already won the 
love of those dear children. Jessie was soon on his 
knees, and Willie by his side, telling all their plans for 
the day. 

" Do you know, Mr. Sterling, we are going to have 
a pic-meat too, to-day ?" said the little fellow archly. 

" Indeed, Willie ! that is very charming." 
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" Yes, and it is to be on the rocks at Westboume ; and 
papa has hired donkeys, and I am to have a ride, and so 
is Jessie, and we are to have our dinner just in one of 
the caves ; and then we are to go to Widow Wilson's for 
milk and girdle-cakes. Won't it be nice ?" 

"Indeed I. think so; you will be a happy little 
fellow." 

" We are to keep Jessie's birthday, too," said Willie. 
" You will be three years old to-morrow, darling ; " and 
he put his arms round the little one's neck. 

"And can you keep birthdays before the day?" 
asked Alfred. 

"It is just to-morrow, you know, and the servants 
can't go with us to-morrow. It will be their busy 
day." 

Alfred smiled, but little Willie looked grave. 

" What are you thinking of, my boy ? " he inquired. 

"Aunt Louie does not like our keeping Jessie's 
birthday before to-morrow." 

"Why not, WiUie?" 

" You know, sir, we may die. I think, though, we 
are not likely to die to-day, do you ? " 

" Not likely, dear boy, but it is only God who knows," 
said Alfred, thoughtfully; for he was startled with the 
earnestness of the child's solemn inquiry. " Is it a sad 
thing to die, Willie?" 

" I don't like the look of the grave, but I do like to 
think of seeing Jesus Christ. I wish I could just see 
Jesus without dying, — at least without knowing about it. 
Just see him all at once, me and Jessie together." 
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" But are you not afraid to see Jesus ?" 

"No; Jesus loves Willie and Jessie, and takes all 
our naughtiness away. Does not the Bible say so, 
Mr. Sterling?" 

"Yes; and the Bible says, *I love them that love 
me;' and Jesus cared very much for his little lambs." 

" Jessie is a little lamb, mamma says ; and the little 
girl looked up to Mr. Sterling with an expression of 
gentle and innocent confidence. 

" There is one sad thing," said Willie, after a short 
silence, " we have neither papa, nor mamma, nor Aunt 
Louie with us. Dear auntie is always telling us nice 
stories, or finding flowers, or shells, or something. I 
wish she was going." 

" Do you love her very much ? " 

" Yes. No one can help loving Aunt Louie. Don't 
you?" 

"I must love whom all love, Willie," said Alfred, 
with a slight embarrassment ; and on looking up, he saw 
that the Doctor had entered from the inner drawing- 
room. 

" I shall not be able to join your party till late in 
the day, I fear, having just had a summons into the 
country ; but I leave the ladies in good hands. There is 
every prospect of a fine day, unless we have a thunder- 
storm." 

" That is a serious damper of pic-nic pleasures," re- 
plied Alfred ; " but yet it increases the beauty of the 
scene, and speaks the majesty of the Eternal. I hope, 
however, the oppressive sultriness of this morning is con- 
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fined to the town, and that we shall breathe fresher air 
in our progress up the river. It will give me great plea- 
sure to take care of the ladies, but I hope you will share 
with me the satisfaction of bringing them home." 

The little ones were kissed; and as Willie put his 
arms round Louisa, it was with the earnest expression, 
" Oh, auntie dear, I wish you were going with us. This 
is just to be a happy day, but no Jessie's birthday till to- 
morrow." 

" And what will you do to-morrow, Willie ? " 
" Oh, I do not know ; but it will be something new 
and something happy;" and the little joyous boy darted 
off and opened the front door, and as his mamma looked 
back for her darling, he stood on the step hand-in-hand 
with Jessie, blowing kisses after those he loved. A 
light breeze ruffled the surface of the water, but soon it 
died away, and all were glad when the high banks and 
shadowy foliage obscured the heated rays of the sun. 
The ramble in the woods was delightful, and the pre- 
paration for dinner no less charming. The young ones 
had entreated that no servant might be brought, that 
they might have all the gipsying to themselves. The 
spot selected was a grassy, flowery bank, opening to the 
river, which gently declined on one side towards a 
gurgling, rocky streamlet, and was surrounded on the 
other by trees of the horse-chestnut and sycamore, with 
a sort of brushwood of the wild rose and honeysuckle. 
The roses had faded, but there were flowers still that 
looked gay, and smelled sweet. Sticks for the fire were 
the first requisite, and these the gentlemen soon brought 
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in sufficient quantities to cook the dinner of a whole 
cantonment. A panful of potatoes was next carried 
from the boat by Captain Osborne, who looked as proud 
of the achievement as if he had successfully performed 
a military manoeuvre. Edith filled the utensil with water 
from the brook, a glass tumbler being the vehicle of con- 
veyance. The Captain unskilfully jerked the same, and 
a good portion of the contents was poured over the poor 
girl's shoulder. At length the potatoes were duly boiled, 
and sundry pies, cold joints, jellies, and tartlets arranged. 
The elder members of the party now joined the re- 
mainder of the group, and, after a blessing had been 
rapidly repeated by Mr. Martin, all proceeded to the 
demolition of the dainties. Mr. Osborne enjoyed a joke, 
and a continued cross-fire of badinage was kept up, 
principally at the expense of the Captain's gauckerie 
and Edith's shower-bath. Louisa had been so much 
employed in home pursuits that she had mixed little with 
society, and after a short while felt wearied with the 
continued frivolity of the conversation, and commenced 
a day-dream of giving her Ragged -school children a feast 
in the woods. Suddenly she was aroused by an inquiry 
from Alfred : — 

" Miss Somerville, will you join us ?" 

"In what?" asked Louisa, colouring because of her 
inattention. 

"Miss Somerville and I have been together in the 
clouds," said the Captain, laughing. " I own that for this 
last half-hour I have been in those darkening masses that 
will soon now be overhead." 
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" That will account for the gloom that you are spread- 
ing over us," remarked his brother. ** The clouds do not 
look very propitious. What say you, Dr. Armstrong?" 

^'Not knowing, cannot say. It is not unlike a 
thunderstorm." 

"A thunderstorm!" exclaimed Mrs. Osborne with 
terror. *^ I must be at home : I dare not stand a thunder- 
storm." 

" Oh, my dear, there is no cause for alarm. It is only 
threatening. Such clouds as these often clear away." 

'^ Nonsense, Lupus ! you know I dare not be out in 
thunder. Do take me home." 

" But I was just proposing to escort these young 
people to the top of the mount. There is a beautiful 
view, and a nice cottage for shelter should worse come to 
the worst." 

" But, Lupus, you must go home with me. I have 
already got a bad headache. We have two barges. The 
party can divide." 

" The slaveries of matrimony ! " said Mr. Osborne, 
shrugging his shoulders. "Young gentlemen, you are 
free to escort the ladies, but there may be fetters in 
store;" and though he laughed, one could not but re- 
member that many true things are said in joke. 

The ascent of the mount was rather difficult. At first 
the road lay along a narrow pathway, with tall fir- 
trees and long grass, or impeding brambles, on either 
side. Then they reached the bed of the torrent, and for 
a little while had to scramble from rock to rock, then 
they entered a sea of heather, and had to wade deeply 
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through its depths. Then they passed by busheis of 
blaeberries, and at length emerged on a smooth turfy 
level, where stood a shepherd's cottage, and from which 
on one side rose an elevated rock, commanding a beau- 
tiful view of the surrounding country. Captain Osborne 
took Laura in tow, and was too much amused by her 
merry remarks to notice the difficulties of brushwood 
and heather. They heeded not the beauties before their 
eyes, delighting only in the adventures of the expedition. 
They were the first to gain the summit of the rock. 
The others soon joined, and beheld at their feet a beau- 
tiful scene. Below lies the wood of their rambling, and 
the grey turrets of the castle, so covered with ivy, that 
they seemed to wish to lead the spectator to mistake 
them for the old, but yet living forest-trees, in which 
they were embosomed. The valley opened towards the 
sea, and the golden fields waved with the riches of 
harvest. The town looked picturesque in the distance, 
and the many ships that floated on the se^ seemed like 
passengers treading the highway of nations. The blue 
of the ocean and the azure of the sky mingled in a dis- 
tant grey. The eye could not descry the line of sepa- 
ration. Westward the contrast was striking. Porten- 
tous thunder-clouds shrouded the mountains, lending 
them the appearance of height and grandeur that they 
would not otherwise possess. It could almost be ima- 
gined that one mass of cloud had rocky edges, whilst 
another seemed transparent, and showed the electric fire 
it contained. The sun had been for some time con- 
cealed, but as the party gained the rock its beams 
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shone forth, and made the blackened clouds look more 
exceeding dark. * 

" Is not this scene splendid ?" said Alfred ; "so beau- 
tiful, and yet so awful ! " 

As he spoke a flash of lightning was observed by 
those who looked westward, and after a few seconds 
thunder was distinctly heard. Flash succeeded flash, and 
peal followed peal, and each was brighter or louder than 
the one before. The most thoughtless were sobered, and 
the most timorous could not but watch the approach of that 
awful storm. The sea, which had appeared transparent 
as a mirror, grew dark and disturbed ; the wind rustled 
in its own peculiar manner among the topmost boughs of 
the trees, and the birds flew hither and thither, and 
ceased to sing their cheerful song. A vivid flash of 
lightning, followed by a long, loud roll of thunder, was 
the signal for the greater part of the little company on 
the rocky summit to seek shelter in the shepherd's cot. 

"Miss Somerville, do you not feel afraid?" inquired 
Alfred ; as he remarked, with pleasure, that Louisa was 
one of the four who yet lingered. 

" Oh, no ! I do not fear a thunderstorm. And yet it 
is awful, for we know the lightning's flash is often God's 
minister of vengeance." 

"But may it not be of love likewise? To the 
Christian, may it not be as the chariot and horses of Are 
that will bear him to his Father's house ?" 

" The lightnings come forth from God's treasuries. 
They must be among the all things that work together 
for good," remarked young Clayton. 
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Suddenly the heayens seemed illuminated with light. 
It appeared to flash all around, and well-nigh simul- 
taneously was heard the loud crackling roar of the 
thunder. It broke again and again over their heads. 
It ceased for a moment — it burst forth anew. The 
ground seemed to shake withal, and the opposite hills 
reverberated its echo. 

It was sublime, but no one felt inclined to speak, and 
Rose Clayton burst into tears, overpowered with the 
majesty of its glory. 

^' God directeth his lightning unto the ends of the 
earth. After it a voice roareth ; he thundereth with the 
voice of his excellency. God thundereth marvellously 
with his voice ; great things doeth he which we cannot 
comprehend." It was after a short interval of silence 
that Alfred, solenmly, feelingly, repeated these words, 
and Louisa added, — 

" And what is poor man, that he should understand 
His ways that are unsearchably ?** 

The next peal was not so loud as that which preceded 
it. The storm seemed to pass over towards the sea, whilst 
the large hailstones that began to fall forced those who 
had long remained to watch the awful grandeur of the 
scene likewise to seek refuge in the cottage. 

For two hours the rain fell in torrents, and then the 
thick clouds seemed wearied, and the bright cloud was 
scattered, and the sky appeared in its bright blue again, 
and the sun shone with its sweet^ soft rays, and the fields 
looked green and exhaled a fresher fragrance, and every 
branch of every tree glistened as if it had received a 
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shower of heaven's gems. A shorter and more frequented 
road was followed to the spot where the boat was moored, 
and the thoughts of the party as they sailed down the 
river were more subdued than when they traversed the 
waters eariier in the day. They had seen the wonderful 
works of God ; a thunderstorm far more fearful than was 
usual in their climate had passed over them, and they, 
unscathed by the lightning's flash, felt as some had 
never experienced before, that God is the mighty God, 
and that man cannot stand in his sight when he is 
angry. 

As Louisa approached her brother's house she won- 
dered how the dear children had fared during that 
tempestuous day, and if Mrs. Somerville had arrived 
from the first boat ere the storm broke over her. As 
she passed the Ragged School she observed the children 
assembled in groups, and talking very earnestly. She 
heard one or two whispering, "Does she know?" and 
one little girl, curtseying as she passed, asked, "Please, 
ma'am, is there to be any school to-night?" 

" Yes, Catherine ; I hope to be with you in half an 
hour." But Louisa's heart misgave her as she uttered 
these words. She hastened forward, without observing 
that the Sterlings remained to talk to the children. She 
passed two old women, and she caught the words, 
"Master Willie." In one minute she was at the front 
door. The drawn-down blinds spoke ominously to her 
trembling heart. She heard her brother's voice, and soon 
their hands were clasped together, and she saw the tears 
flow silently down his manly cheek. 
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^' Brother, do tell me," said Louisa, and her face was 
pale as marble, but no tear filled her eye. 

"All is well, my sister. The Good Shepherd has 
borne two of my precious lambs to his fold. Willie and 
Jessie are in glory now." 

" Dear, dear brother!" but Louisa could say no more, 
her voice was choked with sobs, and she laid her head on 
her brother's shoulder and wept. 

" God has needed our precious ones above. He has 
called them suddenly; but they were not mine, but his." 

" Yes, my dearest brother ; but do tell me, how have 
they been taken ? Was it the lightning that tore them 
away?" 

" Yes; they are not, for God has taken them:" but the 
Doctor could say no more, and he and Louisa wept again. 

" And how is their poor mamma ? " inquired Louisa, 
so soon as she could speak. 

" Unmurmuringly bending to the will of God. Her 
heart torn with the terrible stroke, yet seeking to bind up 
my wounded spirit." 

" Blessed be God for the grace given her ! ' As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be.' The other little ones — 
are they safe ? " 

"Yes, unhurt, thank God; but they are like stricken 
deer, they tremble exceedingly." 

" I must go and coriifort those who mourn yet more 
than I do. Brother, can we first bend the knee in 
prayer ? Oh I can we unite in praise, and say with 
Job, * Blessed be the name of the Lord?'" 

" In praise, Louisa? — Yes — ^for * He has done all things 
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well ;' " and the brother and sister knelt together and re- 
joiced in tribulation. They kissed the rod, and then they 
experienced that it was held by the hand of love. 

" I can go and see dear Alice now," said Louisa ; " or 
do you think I shall disturb her ? " 

" She has just lain down to rest. Will you go and 
comfort my poor, weeping, little ones ? They are all in 
the nursery." 

Louisa hastened thither. Baby had just been laid in 
his crib, and the nurse stood looking, she knew not at 
what, when she heard the door gently open. Edwin and 
Alice sat in the window, with their arms round one 
another. Their eyes were red with weeping, and as they 
saw their dear aunt enter, they went sadly to her, and 
hiding their faces in her dress, they wept again. Louisa 
kissed them fondly, and as she wiped their eyes she found 
that her own tears were wetting their fair foreheads. 

" And so God has taken our darling Willie and Jessie 
to his own home above ?" 

" Yes, auntie ; but why his God done so ? We were 
all so happy ! " said the broken-hearted Edwin. 

'^ But, dear auntie, God always does right ; does not 
he?" inquired gentle little Alice. 

" Yes, dear children. God is always doing right. It 
was kind of him to give us sweet Willie and Jessie for so 
long a time, and we must not be angry if now he says 
that he needs them in heaven." 

** But God cannot need them, auntie," said Edwin, 
'^ when there are so many angels who are always with 
him." 
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" God knows better, Edwin, than we do. There is a 
verse in the Bible that speaks of our beloved Saviour 
going into his garden to gather lilies. Our Willie and 
Jessie were as two lovely flowers. Jesus saw them, he 
loved them, and he has gathered them to cany in his 
own bosom." 

*< They are safe there ; are not they, auntie ?" 

" Yes, my Alice ; they will fade no more. Jesus 
loved them, and so he made them beautiful; he loves 
them, and so he takes them to himself; he will love 
them, and so they shall for ever live." 

" Auntie, Willie and Jessie shall never bo divided, 
and they did love each other so much." 

And thus did Aunt Louisa and the little ones talk 
until all felt comforted, and the children prayed their 
evening prayer, and asked that they might meet one un- 
broken band of brothers and sisters around the throne in 
glory, and never part again. 

And then, with the nurse, Louisa went into another 
room, and heard from her a repetition of the sad tale, 
which Edwin and Alice had already told of the way in 
which her little treasures had been called from this earth. 

"The children were all most happy, ma'am; and 
Willie had refused to eat his apricots; that they might be 
given to the little boy at Widow Wilson's ; and they had 
built a house with the sand, and were gone to find shells 
to make it smart. * Nursie,' Willie says, * this house is 
for you, but I will build you a nice one if I ever am 
a man.' The rocks were so high we never saw the clouds 
coming, till I felt some large drops fall, and then a bright 
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flash of lightning, and then a peal of thunder. We ran to 
the caves for shelter, I carrying baby. Master Willie and 
Miss Jessie lay under a sheltering rock a few yards from 
us. Little Jessie cried, and the last thing I saw was the 
sweet boy kissing her, and I heard him say, * Jessie, don't 
cry, it will soon be over. Aunt Louie says the good, kind 

God ' and just then there was such a flash, and the 

rocks seemed as if they would crack. We all fell back, 
and when I was able to look for the children, Willie and 
Jessie just lay in each other's arms as they did before, 
but so quiet that I feared something was the matter. I 
crossed to them, but they never spoke." And Louisa and 
the nurse both wept afresh. 

At length Miss Somerville spoke» " Nursie, we should 
not weep thus. Could death be less awful — no pain, 
no struggle, no separation from each other ! A flame of 
fire sent to convey those loved and loving ones to the 
sky." 

" Oh, miss, that I could die as they died, that my 
last end might be as theirs !" 

" Mary, Christ's hand is not shortened that it cannot 
save ; nor his ear heavy, that it cannot hear. He who 
led them a short journey to the heavenly shore, can guard 
us during many years' sojourn in the wilderness." 

Then, hastening to Mrs. Somerville's room, Louisa 
found her calm, for God sustained her. The little Louie 
was bathing her mamma's aching temples, and they were 
talking of the heaven where Willie and Jessie now sang 
the praises of the Lamb. 

The trial was indeed a severe one, but a sanctified 
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peace appeared to reign throughout the house; and when 
the servants entered the library at the call to evening 
prayer, Dr. Somerville sweetly expounded the words of 
our Saviour, " Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven;" and they bent the knee and prayed that each 
might become as a little child, and enter therein. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

THE BROKEN BUD AND THE WITHERED LEAF. 

** Our eyes have seen the rosy light 
Of youth's soft cheek decay, 
And fate descend in sudden night 
On manhood's middle day. 

Our eyes have seen the steps of age 

Halt feebly towards the tomb. 
And yet shall earth our hearts engage, 

And dreams of days to come ? ** — Hbbbr. 

The little Louie had restrained her own grief whilst she 
sought to comfort her poor, dear mamma; yet, as she 
stood behind her mother's couch, bathing her temples 
with vinegar and water, her lip might have been con- 
tinually observed to quiver, and her hand was often 
raised to dash away the tear that would roll down her 
flushed cheek. Her mamma could not see this, for Louie 
was behind her, and the little girl talked gently and 
cheeringly of " how very happy Willie and Jessie must 
be now in heaven with Jesus." 

Louisa, however, observed the deep grief the child 
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sought to conceal. She knew that to be alone would be 
a great relief to her feelings, so, promising to take her 
place, she bid the little one prepare for bed. Louisa 
silently obeyed ; she dared not trust herself to say " Good 
night," but, quietly kissing her parents and aunt, she 
hastened to the door of a room that was generally unoc- 
cupied. It was locked, but the key was there. She un- 
fastened it with a care that seemed to tell a fearfulness of 
disturbing one who was lightly reposing. She shut the door 
as silently. Gently she walked across the room, and seemed 
startled with the sound of drawing up the blind that she 
herself had made, and then she stood for a long, long time 
with her head against the window-frame, endeavouring 
to summon up resolution to turn round and gaze at some- 
thing that still she loved within that sad apartment. The 
sun had been for some time set, and the western sky had 
lost all its gorgeous colouring. Some floating clouds still 
lingered there, but they only showed in striking contrast 
the clear light sky which far, far away, seemed to reflect 
the solar ray it yet received. One lovely star shone from 
that pale, clear blue sky, and little Louie thought that it 
never looked so large, so pure, so heavenly. And soon 
she descried another — a little star it seemed — ^near it, and 
she remembered God's precious promise, and believed 
that the darling Willie and Jessie should shine as stars 
in the kingdom of God for ever and ever. The soft 
gentle moon was likewise shining brightly upon her ; but 
Louie that night heeded it not, she could only see the 
bright western star and its little attendant. And there 
she stood, and there she prayed, and at length she turned 
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round, and drew the white curtain of the bed. There 
lay the sleeping babes ; they lay side by side, and their 
hands were locked together. Willie's flaxen curls still 
clustered on his pale forehead, and little Jessie's lay 
around her neck. Little Louie thought she could kiss 
them again as of old, but oh I how she started as she felt 
the cold, cold touch of death, which she had never known 
before. The poor child burst into a convulsive fit of 
sobbing, and cried as if her little heart would break. She 
had thought before that Willie and Jessie were in heaven, 
but she had never felt that they were dead. She knelt 
for a long time by that bedside, and she sobbed, but yet 
she prayed ; she rose and gazed again at these two bright 
stars, and God spoke comfort to her breaking heart, and 
the little one ceased to weep. 

Just then the door was gently opened, and her aunt's 
footstep crossed the room. The child's figure in the win- 
dow surprised her, but no word of rebuke was heard. 

" Is that you, my precious Louie ? I thought you 
had been in bed." And Louisa advanced, and put her 
arms gently round the little girl's waist. 

^^ I could not have slept, dear auntie," and she again 
burst into tears. 

" And what has unnerved you so, my child ? You 
were so quiet in mamma's room." 

"Dear auntie, I did not feel then that Willie and 
Jessie were dead. I only thought of them in heaven. 
Oh, auntie, it is a dreadful thing to die." 

" Who felt it so, Louie ? Not Willie and Jessie. 
One moment took them to their Father's home. The 
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lightning's flash was just like the chariots and horses of 
fire that took good Elijah to heaven." 

^'But, auntie, I put mj lips to kiss dear Willie, 
and " the little girl again hid her face and sobbed. 

" Louie, death is an awful thing; but Jesus rose again, 
and them who sleep in Jesus, God will raise, and bring 
with him. No noise can disturb those loved sleepers 
now, but the sound of Christ's return shall awaken even 
them, and you know that sweet hymn which says, — 

' They'll burst the chains with sweet surprise, 
And in their Saviour's image rise/ '* 

" And they will never die again, dear auntie. Are 
not those two stars like Willie and Jessie, so bright, so 
still, so ?" 

" And what more, my treasure ?" 

" So yety unlike anything here, — so very like heaven, 
so very like Jesus ?" 

"Even so, my Louie; and may papa's children, for 
Jesus' sake, all form a bright constellation among those 
who shall shine for ever and ever. And now, dear child, 
we must go to rest. These loved ones need none to 
watch them now." And they cast over them one more 
lingering look, and gently left the room where the slum- 
berers lay. 

' And often, often, ere it came, that last, sad, solemn day, 
Beside the cradle coffin they would sit, and gaze, and pray ; 
And never, never, from their hearts can the sweet image fiule, 
So pure, so white, so still, so cold, as if of marble made." 

The church of Westboume stood on an eminence, and 
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served as a signal to the mariner, whilst it tended to 
remind him of the God of heaven and of earth, of the 
house where once he worshipped. On the south side was 
a bank, somewhat abrupt, which led to a little rivulet, 
that there entered the sea. This bank formed a part of 
the village churchyard. No rank grass, no unseemly 
weeds were allowed to grow there, but little pathways led 
to silent nooks, where, beneatl^ the rocky shade or under 
the foliage of some spreading tree, the villagers that had 
passed away were laid to sleep. In the walks that Edith 
and Louisa took to Westboume they had often visited 
this lovely cemetery, and the little children had looked 
grave as they walked through it. There was one tree 
that Willie had always called his own, — it was a weeping 
ash; it was shaded by the bank on the north and west, 
whilst a jutting rock almost concealed it on the east. It 
opened to the south, and the little ones had often during 
the spring gathered primroses there, basking in the bright 
sunbeam. This spot Dr. Somerville selected as the resting- 
place of his beloved ones, and there, within sight of that 
rock whence Jesus had called them to his home above, 
the children sleep. The only noise that is heard there is 
the gentle rippling of the brook below, or the more distant 
roar of the ocean's wave, or the soft, sweet song of the 
thrush, that, lighting on the bending branch, sends louder 
and yet louder its hynm of praise, as if to unite with the 
hallelujahs in which the ransomed spirits that once were 
caged in the dust below, now delight. 

« « « « « 

A few more days had passed away, and Edith and 
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Louisa walked to Westboume, to visit the grave of those 
little ones, who in that walk had so often gambolled bj 
their side. 

" I was here yesterday evening with poor dear Alice, 
and the three children that yet remain. We brought some 
lily of the valley and' planted it beneath the ash. The 
children wept again as if they had never wept before, but 
my dear sister, she was so unmurmuring, so resigned, that 
I have never heard one word of complaint from her ; yet 
she looks very ill, for the shock has been terrible unto 
her. It seems yet as if it were all a dream, I cannot 
realise that my precious darlings are gone." 

" But only gone a little time before." 

** Yes, Edith, and gone because their Father called 
them. 

' Perhaps it is an infant's lyre which waits for them to raise, 
Perhaps the choirs of heaven require an infant's song of praise.' " 

" But, Louisa, was it not difficult to say, * Thy will 
be done ?' The trial was one so aggravated." 

** The rod was heavy, but God just made us feel he 
held it with the hand of love. He bade us kiss it, and 
we found it lightened. His comforts have abounded to- 
wards us, and though tears will come, I can thank my 
God for this affliction." 

They soon arrived at the grave, and as they stayed 
for a little while looking from that sequestered spot on the 
broad waters that lay before them, and watched the 
various ships rolling on its surface, they thanked Him 
who had so quickly guided the little Willie and Jessie to 
a haven of everlasting rest. 
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" We must, dear Edith, toss a little longer on life's 
rough ocean; we must mount the wave's foaming crest, we 
must descend again its yawning gulf, but Jesus is our 
Guide, and he will cause each angrj billow to bear our 
barque onward to the shores of the heavenly Canaan. He 
is worthy to be trusted, for he has never failed them who 
put their hope in him." 

" Louisa, one of our old friends is rapidly nearing her 
heavenly haven. Good old Lydia is very ill. But her 
sails are all ready set, she is waiting but to catch the 
breeze that will bear her to her Father's land. I have 
often seen her lately, and she is just staying till He 
beckon her across the flood." 

" Dear old Lydia I " exclaimed Louisa ; " it is long 
since I saw her. Shall we go as we return, and from the 
dying Christian gather strength for the conflict that we 
have yet to fight?" 

Edith gladly assented, and ere they reached home 
the two friends turned aside to the cottage of the old 
woman. 

Little Janie stood as aforetime at the door. She 
held a little baby in her arm, and hummed plaintively 
the continually repeated words, " We'll never part again." 

She looked up and smiled as the ladies approached, 
but to Edith's inquiry after her grandmother she only 
replied, " Going to sleep ma'am, — long, long sleep;" and 
the poor child smiled simply yet again. 

As Edith raised the latch of the door her step was 
arrested, for she heard a voice commending into her 
Saviour's hands the spirit of the dying, and she would 
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have retreated, but the young Mrs. Turner observing her, 
beckoned for her to enter, and they knelt behind the bed 
unseen by him who thus earnestly prayed. He prayed for 
her whose course was so nearly run. " Give her an abun- 
dant entrance into thy heavenly kingdom, and soon, very 
soon, with every sin washed away, with every iniquity 
purged, may she see Him, whom not having seen, she has 
loved. Blessed Jesus, receive thy waiting servant, and 
bid her enter into the joy of her Lord." " Amen, amen,** 
was ejaculated by that dying saint, and the sound pierced 
the canopy of heaven, and by the great High Priest who 
intercedeth there was presented with much incense unto 
the Father who sitteth on the throne. The family rose 
from prayer, and the aged Christian took his hand who 
had ministered to her, and clasping it firmly she prayed, 
"May God's choicest blessings descend on thy head. 
May he make thee like himsel' — for he is love." The 
old woman still held his hand, but she was well-nigh 
exhausted with the effort she had already made. At 
length she gained strength to speak again, " I thought to 
have seen the dear young ladies once mair, but if it is na' 
to be, tell them he is a gude Master whom they serve ; 
and to all of ye I say. Abide in His love." 

" Mother, the young ladies have just come in," said 
her daughter, and as Edith and Louisa advanced to the 
old woman's bedside she stretched out her hands, and 
grasping theirs, she looked first at the one and then at 
the other, and then she sought for Alfred's form, but her 
eyes were so dim she could hardly see. Alfred came 
nearer, and the dying woman, raising herself in her bed^ 
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endeavoured to speak : — " My children, the sand is near 
rin out o' my glass the now . . . The cot is crumbling 
sore, but Jesus bids me gang above . . . True is the verse 
. . This God . . our God for ever . . guide even . . unto 
death . . . Work weel for Christ . . . none but him ... I 
manna see ye again on earth, but our trysting-place . . . 
may it be where . . . the blessed Jesus now is gone." 

The young ladies silently pressed her hand, and as 
Alfred bade her farewell for ever in this world, he so- 
lemnly and assuringly said, — " Lydia, Christ is yours ; he 
cannot fail thee. He will receive thee into glory." 

" Aye, sir, aye . . . worthy is . . . the Lamb." 

As the visitors departed, little Janie was the only one 
that smiled. She looked much happier than was her 
wont. Edith inquired, " Janie, do you know your grand- 
mother is very ill?" 

The child smiled again. *^ Going to take a lang 
sweet sleep — going to sleep with the babies yonder," and 
she pointed to Westboume. "But Jesus Christ never 
sleeps. Eh, ma'am?" 

" Never, Janie," replied Edith ; " when we die, may 
we also sleep in Jesus." 

As they ascended the bank, Alfred remarked, " How 
many things hath G^d hidden from the wise and prudent, 
which he hath revealed unto the simple and to babes ! 
* Jesus Christ never sleeps.' Let us treasure that assurance 
for the dark and stormy night." 

As he spoke, he did not remark the tears that filled 
Louisa's eye. Poor Janie's mention of the "babies 
yonder" had touched her heart ; but it was so gently, that 
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she could not but love that which the child had spoken ; 
and Alfred's words were so soothingly uttered, that she 
could not but feel a tearful j 07 in hearkening thereto. 

He continued speaking. " Trulj the people of Israel 
have light in their dwellings — a Goshen light, whereof 
the people of Egypt know not. What a halo surrounds 
that poor old creature's dying pillow ! What a brightness 
shines forth in all she says !" 

"Yes. She sets to her seal that God is true; but 
that the impression may be clearly seen, the flame of trial 
must melt the wax." 

" There is something," replied Alfred, " most soothing 
in the thought, that every trial will eventually bring glory 
to God in the highest, as well as good to man. ^As you 
say. Miss Somerville, if the wax is brought to the flame, 
it is that the impression of God's truth may be made ; il 
the gold is thrown into the fire, it is that the refiner's 
image may be reflected ; if the flower is trodden, it is that 
sweeter odour may rise heavenward. When we get to 
the other side of the cloud much will seem reversed. 
What now we call bright, shall then seem dark, in 
comparison of the flood of golden light that the Sun of 
Righteousness will throw on the now inscrutable pro- 
vidences of our God." 

" There are mountains," remarked Edith, " that will 
take us even whilst on earth above the clouds. I have 
often thought that faith is as one of these." 

" Yes, faith and hope do wondrous things. They give 
us on earth a foretaste of heaven. They know neithei 
time nor space. Hope rends the veil, and bids us see the 
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star beyond. Faith carries us above the clouds, and 
makes us view the light therein. Hope plucks fruit from 
heaven, and brings the soul a taste thereof. Faith throws 
salt into the water, and the bitter fountain is filled with 
sweetness. We never should know what these twin gifts 
of God could do, unless we were brought into wilderness 
ground, and met with desert trials. 

They had now arrived at Dr. Somerville's, but no 
Willie nor Jessie welcomed dear Aunt Louisa home. All 
seemed to feel that some were missing, but they sought 
to smile as they bade farewell, for they sorrowed not as 
those who have no hope. 

Early the following morning Nell told Miss Edith that 
poor Janie wished to see her. She had a message that she 
would " tell to none but the young lady's self." Edith 
anticipated what it was, and she took Janie by herself into 
Mary's own room. The little girl smiled and curtseyed 
as usual. To Edith's inquiry she replied, " Granny is 
fast, fast asleep the now. They say she's dead, but it 
canna be a' so. We were standing round the bed, and 
she had na spoke a lang time, when she opened her eyes 
sae bright-like and said, * I gang to my ain Lord Jesus ! ' 
She canna be dead, ma'am, she has jist gone there." 

Edith had never heard the child speak so much be- 
fore, but the poor girl was evidently excited. He;* kind 
teacher endeavoured to explain the difference of soul and 
body, but Janie would not allow that her aged parent 
could be dead. " They say it," she weepingly exclaimed ; 
^^ but it is jist a lang, fast sleep, and Janie will soon lie 
down and sleep beside her." 
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" And will you never wake, Janie ?" 

** Yes, ma'am, and see the Lord Jesus ;" and then the 
little girl began hunmiing her favourite hymn, — " Well 
never part again:" but soon her mind seemed clouded, and 
the temporary intelligence it had shown cjianged to the 
unmeaning smile that usually rested there. 

"Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Death!" 
The infant of days or the grey-haired sire alike fall 
beneath thy hand, alike obey thy call. Happy they to 
whom thou art a messenger of peace ! Happy they 
who can smile at thine alarms ! Happy they to whom 
thou art as the hand that loosens the door of their 
captivity, and bids the prisoner go free! Happy they 
who feel not thy cold waters, for Jesus divides the 
stream ! Happy they who can humbly yet triumphantly 
exclaim, * death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where 
is thy victory ? Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ ! ' " 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
A morning's conversation. 

'' To aim at thy own happiness is an end idolatrous and evil ; 

In earth, yea in heaven, if thou seek it for itself, seeking thou shalt 

not find. 
Happiness is a roadside flower, growing on the highway of Usefulness ; 
Plucked, it shall wither in thy hand ; passed hy, it is fragrance to 
thy spirit." Martin Tupper. 

Mart and Edith Sterling had derived great enjoyment, 
and, they trusted, profit, from the visit of their Aunt 
Clayton. She and Rose remained with them for a few 
weeks, whilst Mr. Clayton and his son visited the High- 
lands. Mrs. Clayton always entered earnestly into the 
schemes of usefulness proposed by her beloved nieces, 
and highly did they value the counsel and advice that her 
experience and Christian judgment enabled her to impart. 

"Dear aunt," saii Mary, one day, as Mrs. Clayton 
entered her room, " Edith and I have been discussing a 
question concerning the Ragged School, on which we 
should much like to know your opinion." 

And whilst she spoke, Edith placed the arm-chair 
in her dear aunt's favourite window, and her eyes most 
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unmistakably expressed the desire of her heart, that the 
kind old lady should sit there and talk to them for a little 
while. 

Mrs. Clayion was one in whom Christian principle 
increased the value of a strong understanding and of a 
warm-hearted disposition. These united in forming a 
character that showed itself in a calm dignity of manner, 
in wise words of counsel, and in untiring acts of bene- 
volence. She was not decidedly old, but her smoothly- 
braided hair was turned grey, her eyes needed spectacles, 
and her back required the support of an arm-chair. A 
sweetly placid expression marked her brow, for she was 
weaned from things below ; and yet bright animation 
ofttimes kindled in her eye, for she loved to hear of 
what others did to advance her Master's glory. 

" I shall have great pleasure in sitting beside you," she 
replied. " I brought my work with me, in case it were 
agreeable to you that I should spend the morning in your 
room." 

" Always agreeable, my dearest aunt. We always 
love a morning with you, and I feel as if we never had 
so much to talk about as now." 

" Religion," replied her aunt, " should never make us 
dull. It invests every object with interest, and opens to 
us things that we did not know before." 

" I have never felt life dulV said Mary, " since I 
have known that my Saviour loved me and redeemed me; 
that it is my Father's hand that orders every step of my 
pilgrimage ; that it is his pencil that paints every flower, 
his design that forms every shell. I have never felt duU 
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since I knew that every event was preparing the way for 
my Redeemer's return in glory." 

" If the ages of eternity shall not weary us, spent in 
meditation on the wondrous works of God, and devoted 
to his service, surely we can never be satiated therewith 
during the few short years we spend on earth. My dear 
nieces, I do indeed bless God, who has led you, whilst 
here on earth, to taste of the rivers of pleasure that flow 
at his right hand for evermore." 

"And, dearest aunt," said Edith, "you were the 
means of directing us to them. It was you who showed 
us that, being justified by faith, we might have peace 
with God ; it was you who pointed out to us the Lamb of 
G^d who beareth our sins." 

"Then to God be all the praise! And now, my 
dear girls, knowing the love of God, be careful to maintain 
good works. Strive after eminent holiness ; aim at a 
high standard of Christian excellence: yes, seek to be 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect." 

" But," replied Mary, " we come sadly, sadly short, 
of the glory of God. The • flesh strives unceasingly 
against the Spirit." 

" And so will it be to the end of life. We never lay 
aside the sword until we exchange it for the palm of 
victory." 

" How blessed a change, my own dear aunt I I often 
try to realise that glorious day ; but as I cannot grasp 
its positive joys, I delight to contemplate its negative 
blessings: — no war, no night, no sorrow, no sin, and 
no separation from the love of Christ." 

" Ah, Mary I that is enough for wa\ W\. ^^^\i.Xksy« ^^ 
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have eternal life: for what shall separate us from that love 
which passeth knowledge ? Keep the eye of faith, my 
children, fixed on the cross of Calvary ; the eye of hope, 
on the day of Christ's appearing ; and then be led by his 
love to do for Jesus whatsoever your hand findeth to do. 
His yoke will be easy and his burden light." 

" So light, that whilst we bear it we shall find it up- 
holds us. St. Augustine says, that with this burden * we 
shall be as a bird which, whilst flying, supports its own 
wings, and yet is supported by them ! ' When we find 
how sweet labour is for Christ, it is wonderful we are not 
always serving him." 

" Yes," said Edith, " it was but the other day dear 
Louisa said, * I never wonder to hear of any one doing 
much for Christ, I only wonder to think that I do so 
little.' " 

" That is indeed true," remarked Mrs. Clayton; "and 

when you are my age, and have experienced longer the 

dealings of Jehovah's love, you will feel even more 

strongly than now, that 

* Love, so amazing, so divine, 
. Demands my soul, my life, my all/ 

But concerning what question in your labours of love do 

you wish to know my opinion ?" 

" There are two or three points, dear aunt," replied 
Mary, " on which we wish to ask your advice. Concern- 
ing my own Bible class, do you think it is well to give 
questions to be answered in writing, or should I be 
satisfied with viva voce answers ?" 

"I think written answers are very valuable. But 
tbejr should not be expected too often. Once a-month is 
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ordinarilj sufficient, as manj of the scholars have their 
hours fuUj occupied, being servants, milliners' apprentices, 
or people in similar situations. Mr. Charles of Bala 
found much benefit result from proposing a subject on 
which all should find texts. These might either be 
learned by heart or written out, and you might take such 
subjects as *the holiness of God,' *the love of God,' *the 
object of Christ's death,' * the universal spread of Christ's 
religion.' I have tried it myself at Nettlethorpe, and 
found it very useful." 

" Thank you, dear aunt. I will endeavour to adopt 
your suggestion. And now, Edith, do tell Aunt Clayton 
the plan you and Louisa formed about the Ragged School." 

"Your friend Louisa is always planning good, I 
think," said Mrs. Clayton, smiling. 

" Always," said Edith, delighted to speak of her 
beloved friend. " You, dear aunt, led us first to know 
that God loved us ; Louisa was the first to show how, 
in our situation, we could do good to our fellow-men, 
and thus manifest that we love God. You could not but 
like Louisa Somerville if you knew her. Our wish is to 
teach the ragged girls sewing, so that they may make 
their own clothes and be no longer ragged. But we are 
afraid that two afternoons in the week will be hardly 
sufficient. The preparing of the work will also take a 
long time, and we fear that we may not be able to give 
regularly the necessary time to it. Miss Amy Philipson, 
though a well-meaning, is a very irregular helper ; Miss 
Dawson might, perhaps, assist us." 

"And would if she could^" interrupted Mary, who 
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knew Miss Dawson's character from her sister's Ragged"* 
school anecdotes. 

^^Yes, I cannot doubt that; but she has an aged 
mother, and no regular servant. She is so willing that 
we do not like to ask her, and the other young people 
who assist in the evening are generally occupied with 
business during the day. Now, Aunt Clayton, the girls 
ought to learn sewing ; we wish to ask you, how do you 
think it can be done ?" 

*^ It can best be done by means of a hired mistress. 
Try to hear of a well-disposed young person who can cut 
out calico and prepare sewing. Endeavour to arrange 
with the various teachers to visit the class in rotation^ 
and so it will not become burdensome on any one." 

" But, dear aunt, where are the funds for the teacher? 
Hitherto Dr. Somerville has been at the whole expense 
of the wash-house, school-house, &c. ; we cannot expect, 
him to do more." 

"A teacher such as I have described, who would 
attend three or four afternoons in the week, might be 
engaged for fourteen or fifteen pounds. The materials 
for work are not very expensive. Five pounds will cover 
all that you want on first setting out, and that I promise 
you, with an annual subscription of a guinea." 

" Oh ! thanks very many. That is just like my own 
dear Aunt Clayton;" and Edith gratefully kissed her 
generous relative. 

" And now, dear girls, can I help you in anything 
further?" 

" We wish to ask concerning the Missionary Society. 
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We have commenced with our home heathen, and now 
we long also to help those abroad." 

" Yes," interrupted Mrs. Clayton, " charity begins at 
home, but should not end there. The girdle of Christian 
love should encircle the whole earth." 

"And so it does with dear Louisa," replied Edith, 
" whilst our precious Alfred is himself resolved to go to 
the far East, and bear tidings of a Saviour's love to those 
who know him not ; but, dear aunt, we feel that we do 
nothing in this cause." 

" Yes," continued Mary, " we think that a small sub- 
scription, even when given with prayer, is less than is 
required of us. We are entrusted with both time and 
influence. These we ought to use for the furtherance of 
Christ's cause, or it will never be said of us, * They have 
done what they could.' And yet Edith would rather do 
anything than ask for money, and I see very few people." 

" Does it hurt you to receive visitors ?" 

" I cannot say it does, — at least, not much." 

" Then is it well, my dear girl, to withdraw yourself 
so entirely from the world ? You cannot use your influ- 
ence for the glory of God if you rarely see your fellow- 
creatures. If God has caused the light of his truth to 
shine on you, it is that you may reflect it upon others." 

Mary was thoughtful and silent. Mrs. Clajton con- 
tinued : " Many paths of usefulness are, my dear niece, 
denied you; but, are you certain that you have not 
shut up some avenues yourself? We often do less for 
our acquaintances in seeking to win them to Christ, 
than for any other of our fellow-beings. K we were more 
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solicitous for the welfare of their souls, that they should 
be fellow-heirs with us, fellow-partakers in the glorj of 
Christ, we should oftener seek to speak to them a 
word in season, to scatter over their hearts the precious 
seed that may hereafter bring forth fruit unto everlasting 
life." 

" That is all true, dear aunt ; but the practice is very 
difficult." 

" I know that, Mary; but when God places a difficult 
duty in our way, it is not that we may go round about it 
and leave it untouched, but it is that we may surmount 
it ; and when we have overcome, we shall find the mild 
beams of the favour of God's countenance shine on us.". 

" Then do you consider it a duty to receive morning 
callers ? Do not you think much valuable time is wasted 
in this way?" 

" If you do it with a single eye to God's glory — if 
your object be to show unto the world that religion does 
not make you melancholy — if you watch for an oppor- 
tunity to advance in your conversation the interests of 
Christ's kingdom, — you will not find your time wasted. 
The very sacrifice of your own feelings and inclinations 
may be to your soul a profitable act of self-denial, and 
the word, spoken by you in weakness, may be made 
mighty by God's power in turning some soul from dark- 
ness unto light." 

" I see your advice is good, and I will endeavour to 
follow it ; but I do distrust myself very, very much." 

" * When I am weak then am I strong, — strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might.' Is it not so, my 
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dear Mary?" and the old lady's face beamed with a 
holy confidence in her Grod as she repeated those words 
of the faithful Apostle. 

" But I never felt more spiritually weak and timid. 
My faith is weak." 

" Does the father feel his child's hand tremble ? He 
will hold it with a tighter grasp." 

" Oh ! aunt," and the tear filled Mary's eye, " my 
heavenly Father is full of power, wisdom, and love. For 
his sake any service would seem light. From this day, 
so far as my health allows it, I will see not only my 
favourite friends, but any of our acquaintances that may 
call, and as I have opportunity I will try to lead them to 
take an interest in the cause of Christ. Alfred was 
telling us that this year was the Jubilee of the Church 
Missionary Society. He has brought home collecting- 
cards and tracts upon the subject. I will use my little 
influence — in short, I will do what I can — to lead others 
to sympathise in its objects. Do pray for me, dear aunt, 
that I may have zeal and discretion, and that for God's 
glory my eye may be single." 

" I will, dear child ;" and Mrs. Clayton arose, and 
bending over the pale face of the invalid, she tenderly 
said, " May God bless your work and labour that proceed 
from love. I have much enjoyed this morning's conver- 
sation with my dear nieces, but it is now almost the 
hour when I promised to take a short walk with your 
dear mamma ;" and so the kind, good old lady left the 
room, and the sisters remained to talk over the advice 
their aunt had on so many points bestowed. 
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Very soon a knock of authority was heard at the 
door, and the visitors, according to Mary's desire, were 
admitted into her quiet apartment. 

" Mrs. and the Miss Walkers" were announced. 

These were all strangers to Mary ; but Mrs. Walker 
advancing to her couch, shook hands apparently with all 
the warmth of old friendship, — " I am very glad, my 
dear Miss Sterling, to have this opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with you. I have long felt greatly interested 
about you. I have heard so very much of your patience 
and sufTerings." 

" I am much obliged for your sympathy, but I fear I 
am very undeserving of your good opinion." 

'^You must allow others to be the best judges of 
that ; but it is very hard for one so young to have been 
debarred all her life from the many enjoyments which 
others possess." 

" Not hard. It is my heavenly Father's will, and I 
am sure he does right." 

" Well, Miss Sterling, if any one deserved heaven I 
am sure you do." 

" But no one ever did, excepting Him who was * holy, 
harmless, undefiled.' I am no example of human perfee- 
tion; my sufferings are not great, and I have so many 
pleasures that I never feel my life dull." 

^^ You astonish me ! There are my girls, Margaret and 
Fanny, if they are not out in the evening they complain 
of ennui; and unless they have letters to write, they know 
not what to do. I should have thought you would have 
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found your life insupportably dull, but I suppose that 
you have many resources within yourself." 

There are very many things," replied the invalid, 
that may interest any of us. My sisters are very kind 
in bringing me all sorts of curiosities, specimens of 
creation's works, and these I arrange in what I call my 
'miniature museum.' Then, I have great delight in 
reading books, and the events of the day are at present 
most absorbing. It is deeply interesting to trace the 
unseen hand of God in all those terrible continental con- 
vulsions." 

" Indeed they are really frightful, but I never trouble 
myself with reading the papers. I get Mr. Walker to 
give me a five-minutes' multum in parvo of these various 
events." 

" Amid all these wars and rumours of wars, I find it 
very delightful to trace the progress of Christianity in 
distant lands. This year is the Jubilee celebration of one 
of our great Missionary institutions, and the committee 
are anxious that a special effort should be made to ad- 
vance its cause." 

" Oh, the Jubilee Year ! that is very nice. The Jews 
are undoubtedly a most interesting people. Some think, 
I believe, that they will be restored to Judea." 

Mary could hardly help smiling at Mrs. Walker's 
itiisconception, and was somewhat puzzled as to the best 
mode of replying. 

"Yes," she remarked, "prophecy seems plainly to 
foretell their return. The Jubilee was a Jewish institu- 
tion originally, and now that the Church Missionary 
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Society has existed fifty years, we think that this should 
be one of great joj, and of increased effort to commence 
the new half-century with greater earnestness." 

" Oh ! very good, indeed ; but there are so many calls 
for charity. Dr. Armstrong called on me the other day 
for the Society for the Propagation of, I think, Gospel 
Knowledge, and I lately had to pay a subscription for the 
Horticultural Show." 

Mary made no remark on the combination of names 
with which Mrs. Walker had designated the first Society, 
nor did she cast any doubts upon the propriety of terming 
the subscription towards the Horticultural Show a call 
for charity ; she merely observed, — 

" I fear, then, it will be in vain for me to say that I 
am endeavouring to collect contributions towards the 
Missionary Jubilee, and that I could supply you with 
papers that might interest you on the subject ?" 

" Indeed, Miss Sterling, it is most praiseworthy in 
you to collect. I feel quite ashamed of myself doing so 
little, but the girls want next week to go to the race-ball 

at N , and there are so many attendant expenses that 

I am obliged to refuse. I am exceedingly sorry ; perhaps 
another year I may have the pleasure of contributing to 
this Jubilee Society." 

" The Jubilee cannot return for fifty years." 

" Well, I mean this Society, you know, that we have 
been talking about. I will consider about it. It is Tery 
good in you to collect. I am extremely sorry not to 
give, but I never was so poor in my life. It was only 
yesterday I had to buy the girls dresses for this ball." 
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And then Mrs. Walker went with much zest into a de- 
scription of the fashionable trimming, the splendid orna- 
ments, and the lovely colour of the dress in which her 
daughters were to be arrayed. 

Mary listened with great politeness, but with little 
interest. After their departure the sisters remained for 
some time silent. Edith was reading, and Mary musing. 
At length the latter observed, — 

" I thought at first Aunt Clayton was wrong in wish- 
ing me to see this kind of visitor, but I now feel it is 
good for me." 

" How so ? I thought you would be wearied with 
Mrs. Walker's fulsomeness.", 

" We will not call it so, dear Edith. It is probably 
her manner. It humbled me much. Even the idea of 
any one thinking me patient and good, when I am so full 
of sin, and so often inclined to murmur. But, Edith, 
I think it has made me more content with my own lot. 
As soon would the miser exchange gold for tinsel, as I 
would this couch, with Jesus as my friend, for the 
fashionable gaiety of those poor young ladies' lives. I 
feel quite sad about them. Oh, that they knew our joys I" 

" Mary, is it not true that God never takes away a 
pleasure but he bestows, or at least ofiers to provide, 
another far more exceeding and abundant? I do, in- 
deed, wish the Miss Walkers knew this happiness, * Re- 
ligion's ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.'" 

" Let us pray for them, Edith ; and to enlarge the 
circle of our prayers will be another advantage of their 
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visit. I see Aunt Clayton is right, — the more I know 
my fellow-creatures, the more I shall sympathise with 
them." 

Thus was expanding the love of the sisters to those 
around them, and thus were they continually discovering 
fresh ways wherein they could glorify their Father in 
heaven, new ground to till, tender vines to dress, and 
ripening fruit to prepare for their heavenly Master. The 
Lord of the vineyard owned their work, and they dis- 
covered that in watering others they were themselves 
watered. 



CHAPTER XXIY. 



THE UTANSION AND THE PRISON. 



<< Time is earnest, 
Passing by ; 
Death is earnest, 
Drawing nigh. 
Sinner ! wilt thou trifling be ? 
Time and death appeal to thee. 



tt 



Day and night were again equal. The lengthening 
shadows, the rushing winds, the changing foliage, and 
the falling leaves — all combined in saying sununer passeth 
away. And yet the season was pleasant, and nature 
looked very beautiful, and rambles were very enjoyable. 

It was on a Saturday morning in September that 
Laura and Edith were talking of a sea-side walk in 
the afternoon, of calling on Widow Wilson, that they 
might inquire if her sailor-boy had returned from St. 
Petersburg, as she expected. 

" It will do you good, my Edie," said Mrs. Sterling. 
" You have been so engaged with your Ragged School 
this week that I believe you have never been out of the 
town to breathe country air." 
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^^ And I am not the worse for it, dear mamma^" re- 
plied Edith, whose countenance certainly did look brighter 
than in former days. " The subscription is now neariy 
completed for the mistress. We have only Mr. Philipson 
to call upon, and Amy thought he would be persuaded if 
we asked him, especially if Alfred accompanied us, who 
it seems is a great favourite with the old gentleman.** 

" Or rather with ," and Laura only laughed. 

" Nonsense !" said Alfred, in a very determined tone. 
'' Edith, in this I cannot help you. You must trust to 
your own powers of eloquence." 

" Oh, yes, dear brother, I will do the best I can. If 
Mr. Philipson does not help us, some one else wilL I 
feel sure we shall not now fall short. Subscriptions come 
so unexpectedly." 

" Yes," remarked Mrs. Sterling, " the silver and gold 
are not ours." 

" Well, but Alfred," said Laura, " as Edith has not 
pressed the duty of a call on Mr. Philipson, we have a 
right to be heard in our wish for you to accompany us 
this afternoon." 

"And who gave you that, little girl?" said Alfred, 
smiling. 

" It is just the sister's claim. Is not that enough, 
Alfie?" 

" It is enough, little coaxer. I have some things to 
arrange this morning, but if I can, I will be ready at your 
time this Afternoon." 

" That is a dear, good brother!" said Laura, who was 
now standing behind his chair, and intruding on his 
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mother's special prerogative of impressing kisses on his 
manly forehead ; and then, with an arch and mis- 
chievous look, she said, in a whispering tone, " I believe 
Louisa Somerville will be with us," and forthwith disap- 
peared, humming an old Scotch tune with all the thought- 
lessness of girlhood. 

In the course of the morning Edith and Louisa called 
on old Mr. Fhilipson. Thej found him and his daughters 
at home, and without much difficulty obtained a handsome 
annual subscription towards the fund for the Bagged- 
school mistress. 

" I like the Ragged-school system. There is some- 
thing tangible about it. One sees how the money is ap- 
plied. It is not like the Missionary Societies, where we 
never know what becomes of the funds." 

" The expenditure is annually published in the Re- 
ports," remarked Louisa. 

" And who knows if the Reports are correct ? I saw 
a gentleman the other day who had been twenty years in 
India, and never saw a missionary all that time. Depend 
upon it, there is a great deal of missionary humbug." 

" Did your friend ever seek for missionaries ? Or was 
he in towns where they are placed? In a large field 
we seldom find rare flowers unless we seek for them." 

" Well, I am sure there have been mighty efforts for 
India, and very small results." 

" All the efforts that have been made by Protestant 
Christians only amount to this — one ordained missionary 
for millions of human beings." 

<< Well, /like to look at home efforts. I merely said 
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this to show how much better I like Ragged-school colo 
lectors than Missionary ones." 

",Ah ! but we are both," said Louisa laughing. " My 
brother is making arrangements for a Missionary meet- 
ing ; and then/' she added in a more serious tone, " we 
must remember what the great Duke of Wellington re- 
minded a young clergyman were the Christian's marching 
orders, — * Go, preach the Gospel to every creature.' " 

" I suppose Mr. Benson will not take any part in the 
Missionary meeting," observed Miss Philipson. " I have 
always heard that the Missionary institution is quite 
recent, and not conducted on Church principles." 

" Not very recent," said Louisa, " as we are celebrat- 
ing its jubilee ; and its Church principles must approve 
themselves to the thirty-four bishops that are at its head. 
We shall much regret the absence of Mr. Benson ; but 
since it is our duty to further the cause of so great an 
institution, we cannot shake off the responsibility upon 
our clergyman." 

" There will not be much difficulty as to that matter," 
said old Mr. Philipson, gruffiy. '^ Mr. Benson has got a 
living in the South." 

'< Is that true, papa ? " said Miss Amy, full of aston- 
ishment. 

" It was in the papers, child. I have had enough of 
High Church and Low Church, I should just like to see 
a working clergyman vicar of St. Cuthbert's. I care not 
for theological opinions. As for myself, I shall soon be 
where none of them are," and a heavy gloom settled on 
the old man's countenance. 
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Miss Philipson expressed deep regret at the prospect 
of Mr. Benson's departure, whilst her sister began to 
wonder whether Mr. Mordaunt, or Mr. Taylor, or Mr. 
Martin would be appointed vicar. 

" If I were Lord Chancellor, I should just give it to 
your brother. Miss Sterling, he is so good." 

Edith smiled, and answered, " That could not be, as 
he is not ordained; and besides, he has no wish to remain 
at home : next year he hopes to go to India as a mis- 
sionary. 

Poor Amy looked as if she had been struck by a 
thunderbolt. To her it was incomprehensible that one so 
excellent, so talented, so agreeable, as she considered 
Mr. Sterling, should consecrate himself to labour among 
the heathen. It was a stroke that demolished in one fatal 
moment many an airy castle that she had long been build- 
ing. She soon spoke, — " Surely he is too good to be 
nothing but a missionary!'' 

" Alfred's fear is lest he be not good enough. The 
most skilful are generally chosen to undertake difficult 
work. We feel indeed as if we could hardly spare him, and 
yet we would not stay him in the accomplishment of his 
holy purpose." 

The conversation soon turned on other subjects, and 
not long after Edith and Louisa rose to depart. Mr, 
Philipson presented them with two sovereigns ; " one for 
the Bagged School, which I like, the other for the Mis- 
sionary Society, which I don't quite approve ; but I like 
to see young people so hearty." 

As they left the house, Edith inquired, — 
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" Did you do right, LouiBi, in receiving that sove- 
reign for the Missionary Society from Mr. Philipson ? ** 

" I think so. Why do you doubt it, dear?** 

" Because he said, he did not approve of the Society. 
It was for our sakes, not for Christ's." 

" True, but it was better for himself to part with 
the money. His motive, to please us, was amiable, 
though we should have been glad if it had been the love 
of Christ which constrained him. For the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes, God often uses instruments vrho 
have no conception that they are working his sovereign 
will." 

" Then, how do you understand that verse, * Whatso- 
ever is not of faith is sin ?' " 

" This, I think, is its meaning. We can do nothing 
pleasing to Grod until we believe in Jesus ; until we cover 
it with the blood of the covenant, and that we do by faith. 
But to say the least, Edith, the guilt of giving without 
faith cannot be greater than the guilt of withholding." 



Alfred's mission that morning had been to the House 
of Correction. He usually visited this abode of the 
criminal once or twice a-week. On such occasions the 
inmates were collected together, and he read to them 
the blessed words of that book which proclaims freedom 
to the captive, and the setting them at liberty who are 
^iritually bound. He afterwards visited the prisoners 
in their separate cells — spoke to them as to men and 
brethren — found oftentimes access to their very hearts 
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—heard the histories of their former lives — helped 
several who appeared penitent to earn an honest liveli- 
hood, or to emigrate to a foreign land. 

Amongst his auditors on this occasion was a woman, 
the wildness of whose eye impressed Alfred with the 
idea that her mind was affected. It darted from one of 
her fellow-prisoners to another — sometimes glanced at 
her instructor — and then fixed itself gloomily on the 
matron, who was seated opposite. Gradually the gentle- 
ness and persuasiveness of Alfred's voice seemed to at- 
tract her attention, and her eye rested on him, though 
it was without much expression. The extreme wretch- 
edness of her countenance, the poverty of her appear- 
ance, and the deep hollow cough, which told that her 
present suffering could not long continue — all contributed 
deeply to interest Alfred in her fate. He soon inquired 
of the matron the reason of her imprisonment. 

" Well, sir, she is just put in for lifting some 
shawls that were outside of Mr. Morrison's shop. She 
had gone with them to the pawnbroker's, and there the 
police found her. There is something very bad about 
her, she looks so Vengeful." 

" Did she appear much distressed when brought 
here ?" 

" No, sir, she just seemed dogged. She has never 
opened her mouth since she came ; but her look is some- 
times awful." 

" Mrs. Watson, I should like to go and speak to her." 

" Very well, sir ; I wish you may make something of 
her : I am sure I can't. And she seems like death, too. 
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her cough is so terrible hollow. Poor body ! . I belieye 
she was starving when she lifted the shawls." 

Mrs. Watson opened the door of the cell for Alfred. It 
felt damp and chilly, and the hollow cough of the poor 
criminal rang through it. She was plaiting straw for 
mats. She raised her eyes as Mr. Sterling entered, and 
then turning away, pursued her work with renewed 
diligence. 

" My poor friend," said Alfred soothingly, " you 
seem very ill. I have come to talk a little with you.** 

She turned quickly round, — " Friend, sir ! " and a 
forced laugh contrasted mournfully with that hollow 
cough. A bright light flashed for a moment in her dark 
eye, and then she turned to her work, and with her 
emaciated fingers plied the straw more rapidly than 
before. 

" Yes, you are my friend. We have- one Father ; 
and He has taught all of us to regard each other as 
brothers and sisters." 

The poor woman shook her head mournfully, but 
preserved silence. 

" We have one Saviour, and He died to save the 
chief of sinners. There is one home, whither Jesus 
would bring all who love him.*' 

" That is fine talk, sir, but it is not for me.** 

" Have you a home, my poor friend ?'* 

The woman ceased her plaiting, and cast on Alfred 
a look of thrilling anguish. 

" Have you a father?** 

She answered not. 
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« A mother?— a child?" 

The chord of her affections was touched. Her head 
fell upon her knee, and she sobbed convulsivelj. At 
length she looked up, and her despairing eje was fixed 
again on the friend who stood before her. 

" I am wretched ! wretched I wretched I the object 
of the Almighty's vengeance I My children I Oh ! why 
is such a wretch suffered to live ?" 

" Because God is love. Because Jesus says, ^ Turn 
ye, turn ye from your evil ways : why will ye die ?' " 

" Because I must die. I was made to die — made 
for hell." 

The last words were said so deliberately, so despair- 
ingly, that Alfred felt a thrill of horror go through his soul. 

" Do you wish to be lost ?" 

" Wish ? no ; but I am lost." A ray of hope seemed 
to penetrate her mind as she answered, — " No ;" but the 
blackness of despair quickly chased it thence. 

" Do you wish to be saved?" 

^^ That cannot be. Fire is here;" and she pointed 
to her bosom. " If I went to heaven, it would have to 
go too." 

" But Jesus is our Saviour from sin as well as from 
punishment." 

" Not my Saviour." 

" Are you lost?" 

« Yes. Lost I lost I lost ! " 

"Is the Bible true?" 

" Yes ; it is that which makes me wretched." 

" Then listen, my friend ; it has a iaessage for you : 
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^ The Son of man is come to seek and to save them that 
are lost.' " 

" I am lost." 

*' Then Jesus is come to save you.*' 

"To save me! Oh! but can He?" and with an 
intenseness of anxiety she looked at Alfred. 

" ^ He is able to save to the uttermost all who come 
unto God by Him.' " 

"Will He? Oh! will He?" 

" He has said,^^ Him that cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out.' " 

" Oh ! but that is not for me ; " and then the old look of 
despair returned, and wildly she uttered, " I am a mur- 
derer! I had a child! I poisoned her! aye, and she 
smiled all the time she was taking it. I had another, 
and I left him to perish ; for I could not follow my own 
ways. I could not get food for him and for me. Now, 
sir, don't you hate me ?" 

" My friend, I hate the sin — I don't hate you ; nor 
does Jesus hate you either. Let us pray." 

The poor, wretched creature, bent her knee ; but 
despair forbade her to utter " Amen." It seemed even 
to close her ear to the voice of Alfred's petition. Her 
eye wandered restlessly from object to object of that sad 
apartment ; and as she rose, no ray of hope seemed yet 
to illuminate her dark, despairing countenance. Alfred 
longed for her salvation. The deepness of her anguish 
found a response in the depth of his commiseration. He 
again took her hand, — " Jesus is the sinner's friend. He 
waits to hear your cry. Listen to His promise : * Though 
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your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.** 

" That is not for me." 

" Are your sins as scarlet ? Are they red as crim- 
son?" 

She did not answer; and Alfred left the cell. He 
spoke to the matron concerning her, begged that she 
might be removed to a warmer chamber, and said that, 
in the absence of the parish doctor, he would ask Dr. 
Somerville to call in the course of the afternoon. 

Alfred left the prison with a sorrowful heart. He 
had never beheld misery so poignant, despair so despe- 
rate as hers. The haggard countenance, the wandering 
eye, the emaciated features, and the hollow cheek of the 
poor dying woman, remained before him, and he hastened 
to the kind doctor's, where he soon obtained the promise 
that he desired. When he returned home, he closed the 
door of his own apartment, and kneeling down, wrestled 
in prayer with his God that he would rescue this poor, 
wretched creature, as a brand plucked from the burning. 
" For the glory of thy name, deliver her," he supplicated, 
" and let not Satan have her for his prey." When he 
rejoined the family circle, he was not so cheerful as was 
his wont, and Laura's unceasing Uveliness only served to 
depress his spirits. 

"How little does man know the soul-deep miseries 
of his fellow -man I " he mused. " Well might our eyes 
run down with water, for men keep not thy laws, O Lord 
God!" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE BBSCUE. 

" Qod of the dark and heavy deep, 

The waves lie sleepmg on the sands. 
Till the fierce trumpet of the storm 

Hath summoned up their thund'ring bands ; 
Then the white sails are dashed like foam, 

Or hurry trembling o'er the seas, 
Till calmed by thee, the sinking gale 
Serenely breathes, * Depart in peace ! ' " 

Peabodt. 

The afternoon was not so propitious as bad been antici- 
pated. The wind had risen since the early morning, and 
the feathery clouds that then looked so beautiful in the 
sky had disappeared, the sun was obscured, and some 
fears of coming rain were entertained. It was, however, 
prognosticated that the weather would continue fine 
till after sunset, — that the high wind would prevent 
the rain descending; and as Widow Wilson had been 
promised a visit, and as Laura had set her heart upon 
the walk, and as with this special purpose in view 
Louisa had arrived to spend the afternoon with her 
friends, (the first afternoon since the mournful day 
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in the Castle woods,) it was determined that, armed 
with umbrellas, thej should prosecute their intended 
ramble. 

They went to Westboume by a circuitous route, 
gained a distant point of the cliffs, and returned for half 
a mile along a narrow footpath near their edge. The 
sea rolled splendidly below ; the breakers were immense, 
and their roar was grand. 

Again and again they rested to watch the approach of 
a wave that seemed larger than the others. It came from 
the dark turbid blue of the distant deep ; it advanced 
toward the mainland, and seemed to grow higher as it 
approached nearer ; and then it raised its crest, and anon 
it fell forward, and the noise of its fall was great, and 
white foam proceeded from it; and it rushed against 
the rock, and it entered the chasms, and at their further 
end threw up its glittering spray ; and then its rage was 
spent and the wave retreated, and the piebald water re- 
turned, till it met the succeeding billow, and then it was 
urged forward yet again. 

" How furiously," said Alfred, " do those wild waves 
toss themselves and lash the shore ! but God has set a 
bound for them that they should not pass over." 

^^ An emblem of the Rock of Ages do these rocks 
appear I " said Louisa. " He will not suffer the waves of 
affliction to overwhelm the tried and tempest -beaten 
soul." 

" And likewise," observed Alfred, " an emblem of 
Christ, as the Rock whereon His Church is built. The 
floods of ungodliness may come, and the storms of perse- 
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cution may blow, but they shall not prevail ; for its foun- 
dation is on the Rock, and that must be shaken ere the 
edifice can fall." 

'^ And our Rock can never be shaken," said Louisa^ 
with emphasis ; " for our Rock is Christ." 

Again they stopped to view the rising billows, for 
the wind from the east was continually becoming more 
stormy. As they came within sight of Westboume 
they thought that the hill beyond the church was 
covered with people, and when they entered the village 
it appeared deserted. They knocked at Widow Wilson's 
door, but received no answer; they gently raised the 
latch, and the floor seemed sanded with more than usual 
care, and the fire burnt brightly in the grate, and the 
kettle sang cheerily on the coals, and the last flowers of 
the season looked gay in the tumbler that stood on the 
little window table, and beside it lay the large Bible, on 
which the widow's spectacles had been thrown, and the 
aspect of everything seemed to say that the inmates had 
been hurriedly called to leave their apartment. 

"Perhaps the villagers have all gone to see some 
vessels enter the harbour," said Alfred. " Are you too 
tired, or shall we also go to the High Cliff?" 

They expressed their readiness to accompany him, and 
soon they stood on the bank which commanded the 
entrance of the harbour, amid a crowd of anxious gazers. 

The tide was nearly full, and the waves were rolling 
onward with great rapidity. The wind blew furiously, 
and if any ships attempted to enter, they would run a 
great risk of being driven upon the Long Sands on the 
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north, or on the Chapter Rock on the south side of the 
river. Two vessels had spread their sails, and entered 
bravely ; they had crossed the bar, and were in compara- 
tively still water. A third, a beautiful barque, pre- 
pared to follow their example. The widow of Westbourne, 
holding the little Edward, stood among that crowd, and 
her heart beat high, and her prayer arose for the safety 
of that crew; and it was the more earnest, for she thought 
the vessel was very like the one in which her James had 
sailed. The ship went gallantly onward. It had passed 
the Chapter Rock, and all seemed right — another minute 
and it would be safe. At that moment a sudden squall 
seized it, and dashed it southwards against the dreaded 
islet. A cry of agony was heard for a moment above the 
voice of the waves, which was re-echoed by the heart- 
ren.Ting screams of the women and others that crowded 
the cliff. The ship struck three times against that fatal 
rock, and then she parted about midships, the stem and 
quarter, with those that remained there, sinking almost 
immediately, to be seen no more. 

Several were yet seen clinging to the bow and head. 
Another billow rolled onwards, and the wrecked vessel 
was dashed against the cliff a few yards further inland. 
Here they were concealed from the spectators, for the 
rock shelved inwards, and none could tell whether all had 
shared the fate of their comrades, and were buried in the 
same watery deep, or whether any still survived. 

Edith and Louisa were standing beside poor Widow 
Wilson. They had observed her trembling limbs, and 
Edith had taken the little Edward and held him in her 
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arms. Louisa took hold of the widow, and tried to 
support her. As the yessel's bow came driving towards 
the shore she agonizingly exclaimed, " Yes, there he is!" 
and as the crash of the vessel was heard, " M7 boy ! — my 
GrodI" burst from the mother's lips, and she fell senseless 
into Louisa's arms. She was soon removed by some of 
the bystanders to her home, and the kind young ladies 
did all that they could to restore her senses. Leaving that 
sad cottage, we will follow Alfred to the edge of the cliff. 
There, on its extreme brink, he stands, and with him 
another brave young fellow ; a rope is tied around them 
and fastened to a strong iron post that was sunk in the 
ground. Behind them, in like manner, stands another 
man, and further back another. A rope passes between 
them to support them if they fall. Another rope is low- 
ered, a noose being fastened at its end. This descends a 
hundred feet till it almost reaches the foaming wave. The 
gale blows it inwards, and Alfred's hope is, that should 
any living being be clinging to those dread rocks, he 
may be enabled to seize this, the only means of safety. 
The rope is lowered in three different points, but it seems 
only to be a plaything for the winds. At length it is 
caught, Alfred well-nigh loses his footing, he regains it by 
seizing the rope. With great care it is drawn up, for it is 
laid hold of by a man, who has fastened the noose round 
his waist. He dangles in the air, and they dread lest the 
wind should again dash him against the cliff. But no^ 
the hand of Providence has rescued him, and he gains the 
summit in safety. Exhausted and almost senseless, he 
makes signs that the rope be thrown again. Again it is 
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seized ; with care it is raised, and another is delivered. 
Again this messenger of life is thrown down, and another 
lays hold of it, but the grasp is more feeble, — it is but a 
boj ; he is drawn up a little way, he slips through the 
noose, and plunges into the yawning abyss below. A 
feeling of horror creeps over the anxious spectators. Alfred 
for a moment feels paralyzed, but his presence of mind 
does not forsake him ; he watches the rising of the body. 
It soon reappears, a sweeping billow carries it in the 
direction of a little cove, and it is laid high upon its sandy 
bed. Alfred unloosens the rope that was round his waist, 
for he heard from the men that no more living beings re- 
mained there for him to rescue, and another wave may 
carry again that poor boy among the foaming billows. 
The rock above the cove is about thirty feet in almost per- 
pendicular height. Thence a precipitous bank arises to 
where they stand. There are some narrow ledges and some 
jutting points, and these Alfred knows well, for he often 
had clambered there in the days of boyhood. He swings 
himself from point to point, and stands on ledges so narrow 
that if the wind had not held him against the rock he 
could not have found a footing. In an astonishingly 
short time he has laid hold of the apparently lifeless body 
•f the poor boy. He gains a ledge a few feet above the 
mark of the angry waves, but to ascend further with his 
poor lifeless charge is impossible. There he seats himself, 
and thanks that merciful Providence whom he trusts has 
preserved him and the boy. The lad's clothing is already 
nearly torn from off him, and his body is sadly bruised, 
but Alfred wraps his great coat round the perishing one. 
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and rubs his lifeless form. Mr. Sterling imagines he 
hears them call to him from above, but the noise of wind 
and wave completely drowns the words. He commits 
himself to his heavenly Father, and waits in patience, 
thinking he will remain till the receding tide shall permit 
him to pass along the base of the rocks. Suddenly Alfred 
saw a seaman close to him, who has turned the corner 
of the rock walking on the narrow ledge, which was con- 
tinued to the place where he sat. He signed for Mr. Sterling 
to advance, the only point of diflBLculty being the comer, 
where the wind blew terrifically. The seaman, clinging 
to the rock, was soon on the other side, and held oat his 
brawny arms to receive the little lad. Alfred committed 
to him his charge, and then with considerable difficulty 
rounded the point. Here in the calm a boat was lying, 
manned by several sailors. Their strength could not 
stand the gale if they had taken it beyond the point, and 
the life-boat was out of repair at this time, when most 
needed. As it was, the waves dashed over the little 
barque as the sturdy rowers rounded the next projecting 
rock. Five minutes more and they were safe. The boy 
was conveyed into a fisherman's cottage, and every means 
was employed to recover suspended animation. Louisa 
and Laura were likewise there. They had returned to the 
clifi*, whilst Edith remained to comfort the despairing 
widow, and had watched the brave Alfred's descent with 
breathless anxiety. 

The tear stood in Louisa's eye, and her cheek was 
very pale, as she grasped Mr. Sterling's proflfered hand, 
and whispered, "Thank God, who has preserved you!** 
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Her thoughts were,' however, suddenly recalled as she 
heard a rough voice saying, — 

^^ Fpor fellow, he is gone ! And it is little Jamie 
Wilson, too !" 

" Aye, aye, it's none other than him, sure enough," 
replied another. 

Louisa looked at the boy and recognised the features. 
She urged those around to continue their exertions, and 
set the example by doing all in her power to assist. At 
length a deep-drawn breath was heard. " He lives ! he 
lives I " was echoed through the room. 

Edith had placed the widow in her arm-chair. She 
had somewhat recovered her usual composure, and had 
sought by earnest prayer to prepare herself for the worst 
tidings concerning her Jamie. 

^^ I am sure it was he, Miss Edith," she said. ** A 
mother is not easily mistaken. He held to a piece of 
wood with one hand, and the other was raised to heaven. 
Oh, Father of the fatherless!" and tears ran down the 
widow's face, " protect my child, my Jamie ! " 

" He will, dear Widow Wilson. Wait a little, and 
you will find that your prayer is heard." 

" In God's way, but that may not be in my way : yet 
it should be, for He always leads his people aright. 
* Father, not my will but thine be done.' " 

Edith noticed how the widow trembled as she ut- 
tered these words, and then they both were silent, await- 
ing the tidings that they felt must soon arrive. Foot- 
steps were heard, and the figure of Alfred was descried in 
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the dusk. He entered the room pale and exhausted, but 

his countenance beamed with a holj joy as he took the 

widow's hand and said, — 

<^ Take courage and thank the Lord, thy son liyeth." 
*^ Mj God, I praise thee !" But the poor woman could 

say no more ; the joyful tidings overcame her, and she 

wept, and wept again. 



CHAPTER XXYI. 



THE NEW VICAK. 

" Sow in the mom thy seed, 
At eve hold not thy hand ; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broad cast it round the land. 

Thou know^st not which may thrive, 

The late or early sown ; 
Grace keeps the precious germ alive, 

When and wherever strown." — Montoomert. 



Mb. Benson had never been on intimate terms with any 
of his parishioners, and having a very great dislike to 
the gossip of R , contrived that the first notice re- 
ceived of his intended departure should be the news- 
paper announcement. His successor had likewise been 
appointed, and the Miss Fhilipsons had but a short time 
to wonder who might be the new vicar. Owing to the 
exciting events of Saturday, the Somervilles and Ster- 
lings also had little opportunity for thought or conver- 
sation regarding this momentous event, whereon appeared 
to hang the destiny of so many immortal souls. 

It had, however, much occupied the mind of Mary. 
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Sterling. Her chamber on that Saturday afternoon 
witnessed very many earnest prayers that their new 
pastor might be a faithful shepherd of the flock — that he 
might lead his sheep to wholesome pasturage — that he 
might bring them unto the fountain of life, there to drink 
abundantly — that, like his Lord and Master, he might 
care for the weary ones, and tenderly carry the precious 
lambs. 

As Edith and Louisa met the following morning on 
their road to the Sunday school, the latter inquired how 
all were after their anxiety and excitement on the pre- 
vious evening. 

*< All well, thank you. Our precious Alfred seemed 
knocked up, but he is already off to the Correction House 
to see a poor woman in whom he is much interested, and 
who he fears is almost djdng." 

<< That will be the same person whom my brother 
saw yesterday afternoon. He says she is in a deep 
consumption, and cannot last long. He was very much 
concerned about her, her wretchedness seemed so ex- 
treme — her mental wretchedness, I mean. He wished me 
to accompany him to-morrow when he went to see her." 

" Oh, do, Louisa ! A female voice of kindness may 
soothe and comfort her." 

" Well, Miss Somerville, have you heard that we have 
got a new vicar?" said Miss Amy Philipson, who, al- 
most breathless, suddenly overtook her and Edith. << He 
arrived last night, and is to preach this morning." 

** I do trust he may be a good man," said Edith, ear- 
nestly. 
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^' iSe is a very good-looking man, at any rate; at least, 
so the milkwoman says. He has taken lodgings where 
her sister is servant, and his name is Mr. Hamilton. I 
must say I feel very curious to see him.*' 

They now entered the school-room. Edith whispered 
to Louisa, — 

" Do let us pray fervently that he may prove a faith- 
ful pastor to this neglected town." 

It had long been the earnest wish of Edith and Louisa 
that their minister might be one whom they could reve- 
rence as a teacher and consult as a friend. In many of 
their schemes for extended work amongst the poor they 
had deeply deplored the manner in which Mr. Benson held 
back, and several plans they felt might have been accom- 
plished had their pastor helped them forward in the path 
of usefulness. Their wishes had often ascended before 
the throne of heaven in earnest supplication, and yet they 
felt that to implore a change of minister might not be a 
legitimate petition ; they simply asked and fervently be- 
sought a change of ministration. They knew that the 
hearts of all were under God's rule and governance, and 
that he could dispose and turn them as in his wisdom it 
seemed best. They waited patiently; but now that a 
change had taken place, anxious thoughts crowded into 
their minds as to the probable doctrine and life of their 
new pastor. Edith especially felt intense interest. She 
was one who naturally clung to those in whose opinion she 
had confidence. She was fitted to follow, rather than to 
lead, — to go with the stream, rather than to stem against 
it. The grace of Grod had given her a moral courage she 
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otherwise did not possess, and the gentle, timid Edith, had 
become a decided, and we may almost say, a prominent 
follower in the army of the Captain of her salvation. 
Hitherto she had not fought single-handed. Her mother 
was, it is true, too much of her own disposition to lead 
her onward; but her sister Mary had ever proved a 
counsellor in whom prudence and zeal were remarkably 
combined. In Louisa Somerville she had a friend who 
not only urged her forward in the path of practical use- 
fulness, but also, by the brightness of her own example, 
led her to feel the importance of personal holiness, of 
living communion with her God and Saviour. The pre- 
sence of Alfred was likewise most precious to E^th* 
He seemed to complete whatever he attempted, and was 
ever able speedily to extricate her from any difficulty in 
which she found herself involved. Edith loved Alfred 
with that clinging, child-like affection a sister only knows; 
but she felt that the more intense her love, the greater 
must be the pain of separation, and she oftentimes re- 
membered how soon seas and continents would come be- 
tween her and her increasingly precious brother. Her 
beloved Mary's health was visibly declining ; it was not 
likely that her longing, loving soul, would be much longer 
pent in mortal clay. Concerning Louisa she had a pre- 
sentiment, it was almost a wish, that she should not long 

continue in R . She already felt that her beloved 

friend was to her almost a sister ; she knew that she was 
loved by him who was very dear to her, and she thought 
that she could better bear parting from Alfred if she 
knew that Louisa Somerville shared his joys, his sorrows, 
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his anxieties, his labours. These thoughts often crowded 
into Edith'i mind, and then the overwhelming consider- 
ation would rest there also. ^* In that day, what shall 
I do?" "As thy days, so shall thy strength be," were 
usually the words that whispered comfort; but Edith 
was at times perplexed, and the tears of anticipative 
sorrow sometimes wetted her pillow, whilst her merry- 
hearted sister slept. Often did this wish then rise in 
her mind, " Oh, that Mr. Benson were one who would 
advise and encourage! That his wife would be as a 
sister or a mother!" 

Mr. Hamilton entered the church with a serious de- 
meanour. His figure was not tall and conmianding, like 
that of Mr. Benson, but his countenance was pleasant, his 
manner solemn and earnest. There was no intonation 
in his voice ; it appeared the simple expression of the 
heart lifted up unto God. He prayed the prayers of the 
beautiful liturgy; he expressed the meaning of each word 
in the lessons ; he confessed his belief in the face of his 
congregation, as if it were his heartfelt conviction, the 
utterance of solemn truths of which he was not ashamed. 

He now stood forth in the pulpit, and every eye was 
fixed on him, who was henceforth to dispense among 
them the manna of God's word. He gave out his text ; 
the words were few but simple, — " We preach Christ 
crucified." He dwelt at first on that wondrous subject 
which the minister of Jesus has to unfold, — the redemp- 
tion of sinners by the blood that was shed on Calvary. 
He then spoke of the manner wherein Christ must be 
exalted by the stewards of His word — not in public 
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ministration only, but in private visitation — in the man- 
sion, in the cottage, in the school, and in th^ asylum — 
by the bedside of the dying or the fireside of the living 
— by example and by precept — by the friend and by the 
minister. " And now, my brethren," continued the re- 
verend pastor, " this is my duty and my privilege among 
you. The ministry of reconciliation has been given unto 
me, and you «re the people to whom I may deliver my 
message. I have to be faithful to my Master in heaven 
and to you on earth. I have to make known unto you the 
tidings of Christ crucified — to win your souls for Him 
— to build you up — to establish you in your most holy 
faith. I must seek to constrain you unto holiness by 
the love of Christ — I must endeavour to make ready a 
people prepared for the Lord. A deep responsibility rests 
upon my work ; and I am not sufficient of myself to think 
anything as of myself, but my sufficiency is of God. Pray, 
my people, for your pastor; pray that I may be very 
zealous for the Lord of Hosts, and very earnest for your 
salvation. Pray that I may so point to the Lamb slain 
on Calvary's cross, that we may together chant in an- 
other world the praises of the Lamb that is in the midst 
of the throne. Pray that I may so preach Christ cru- 
cified, that I, with the people whom God has given me, 
may, with exceeding joy, behold Christ glorified.*' The 
seriousness of Mr. Hamilton's manner, the fervour of his 
language, the importance of his subject, impressed his 
hearers with the conviction that he was in earnest con- 
cerning all he said. Most people favourably contrasted 
his preaching with the sleepy, uninteresting essays, they 
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had recently been accustomed to ; and the sermon being 
from a new preacher, with many personal advantages, 
lavish encomiums were generally passed upon it. 

Mrs. Walker thought it remarkably clever, and the 
young ladies spoke in raptures of his melodious voice. 
Amy Philipson was charmed ; " He was a beau ideal of 
a clergyman — everything about him was just what it 
should be." Miss Philipson very much preferred Mr. 
Benson. She could not understand what Mr. Hamilton 
meant; he preached just like the Methodists." Dr. 
Armstrong would never judge from one sermon. He 
would reserve his opinion till he heard him a sixth time 
at least. Mrs. Armstrong admired the com])osition of 
the discourse, but thought " he gave us nothing to do 
for ourselves ;" whilst Miss Wilson asserted she feared 
" he would be far too strict, and spoke so dreadfully 
much upon the necessity of keeping all the command- 
ments." 

Miss Dawson's face beamed with pleasure as Miss 
Somerville overtook her and her mother. After answer- 
ing Louisa's inquiries concerning her own and her pa- 
rent's health, she added, — 

" And now. Miss Somerville, weren't you so pleased 
this morning?" 

" I was, indeed, thankful to hear Christ crucified 
preached among us. We must remember to pray for 
our minister, for we shall expect great things after the 
sermon that we have heard." 

" Oh, yes, ma'am ! and don't you think he will take 
an interest in the Ragged School?" 
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'^ I do hope so ; but remember, he is bat an earthen 
vesseL Whilst we have reason to expect much, we maj 
be disappointed." 

** But I somehow do not think we shall. His heart 
jost seemed brimful with the words he spoke." 

*^ Then let us continue praying, Miss Dawson. We 
have great encouragement to do so." 

Edith returned home with her mother. For some 
time they were silent ; but when at length they spoke, 
it was of him about whom all the congregation were 
remarking. 

^' My Edith must have been pleased to-day," said 
Mrs. Sterling affectionately^ 

" Indeed I was, my own dear mamma. Christ cru- 
cified was preached among us, and that is the means of 
saving souls." 

" My child, I cannot say how anxious I feel to hear 
the Gospel of Christ freely proclaimed. For our dear 
invalid's sake, especially, I long that we may have a 
clergyman who will know nothing among us save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified; and for myself also, and for 
my other children. You know I am one of the leaning 



ones." 



" And Grod knows that, mamma. He will always 
send whatever we need." 

" I had hoped my Alfred would be my prop, now 
that he will soon enter the ministry; but ever since 
I saw his high resolve to devote himself to missionary 
labour, and was enabled to give my precious son unto 
the Lord, I have felt that God would supply a substitute. 
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at least in some measure. Whatever we lend unto the 
liordy he will pay it again." 

^' And, dear mamma, though we cannot expect Mr. 
Hamilton to be a second Alfred, yet he may be to you 
as a son in Christ. Yes, and as a father, too ; counselling 
us, guiding us, feeding us with the bread of life." 

'^ But, my Edith, we have only heard one sermon as 
yet. We must not be too confident." 

'^ I think we are not deceived, manmia. The ex- 
pression of his countenance was so earnest, that he reaUy 
appeared to speak from the heart ; and I am sure it went 
to the heart." 

'^ And may it," added the mother, " take root there, 
and bring forth fruit abundantly ! " 

Mrs. Sterling, more than many others, already felt the 
refreshing influence of such preaching as Mr. Hamilton's. 
Her soul had long been as in a parched land, and she 
had too much experienced the effects of the famine of 
the word. Broken-spirited and subdued, she seemed in- 
capable of exertion, and for many years the growth of 
spiritual grace was in her invisible. Alfred's return, 
full of holy love and zeal, had been the means of quick- 
ening greatly her dormant energies. A longing desire 
had taken possession of her mind that it might be fed 
with the trah manna that came down from heaven ; she 
again hungered and thirsted after righteousness. The 
preaching of the word in St. Cuthbert's pulpit had hi- 
therto chilled, rather than kindled, her love to the Sa- 
viour — had disappointed, rather than satisfied, her weary 
soul. But this day it was the reverse. She had heard 
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the Grospel, and rejoiced as one who findeth great spoil ; 
her broken spirit seemed bound up, and her wounded 
soul made whole. As she sat down with her loved fa- 
milj to their early Sabbath meal, they each remarked 
that their mother seemed more cheerful, that her coun- 
tenance was lightened. 

Mr. Hamilton visited the Sunday school in the course 
of the afternoon. He addressed the children in a few 
simple and affectionate words. He expressed to the 
teachers collectively his desire of becoming acquainted 
with all those who laboured with him in the instruction 
of the ignorant, in the guiding of the young. He in- 
vited those in the girls' school-room to a weekly meeting 
on Thursday at noon. " There," said he, " we will con- 
sult as to the best mode of teaching the little ones en- 
trusted to your charge, and as to the meaning of the 
portion of Scripture that shall be explained to them the 
following Sunday. There we will unite in prayer for 
our children, that they be as precious jewels, polished 
to show forth in this world the glory of the Saviour, and 
to shine radiantly hereafter in the mediatorial crown of 
our Lord.** 

As he entered the boys' school the lessons for the 
afternoon were just concluded, and the master was lead- 
ing the young ones in the hymn of praise that was sung 
before they separated. To them, also, their new pastor 
addressed a few words of encouragement, and requested 
that the teachers would meet him in the vestry after the 
afternoon service. Alfred was not of this number, for 
Mr. Benson had never invited his attendance ; and, in 
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consequence, he had employed himself in the Ragged 
Sunday School and in his private class for the children 
of tradespeople. 

Those who repaired to Mr. Hamilton, according to 
his request, were hardly old enough to receive the desig- 
nation of young men. They were almost entirely the 
pupil-teachers of the National School. The members 
of the congregation, generally, showed little interest in 
Sunday-school labours; but the new Vicar determined 
that he would endeavour to persuade some to enlist in 
a work which brought so rich a reward. His teaching 
on that afternoon was so gentle, so fatherly, that the 
young men felt that their pastor cared both for them and 
their classes, and returned to their homes well pleased 
with their Vicar, and thinking far more of the importance 
of instructing their boys than they had ever done before. 

Mr. Hamilton's constitution was naturally delicate; 
but he spared not himself ; he was resolved to spend and 
be spent for Grod. On that Sunday evening he was 
much exhausted, having had no assistance from his curate, 
and in addition to two full services he had to baptize 
several children, and to bury two of the old parishioners 
of St. Cuthbert's. As he rested on the little black-hair 
sofa of the lodging he had engaged, his mind was plan- 
ning various arrangements for the benefit of his parish- 
ioners. He thought of the full church in the morning, 
of the skeleton congregation in the afternoon, and re- 
solved that, if his people appeared favourable to the alter- 
ation, to propose that the latter be changed for an even- 
ing service; earnestly did he supplicate that, however 
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few might be the number of hearerg, his God would 
be present, giving power unto the word which was in 
weakness uttered. Then he thought over the state of 
the Sunday schools. He considered that the scholars 
were very few to the number of parishioners, and that 
the teachers were fewer still. He felt that those with 
whom he had met needed much instruction. Altogether 
a large field, and one that required careful cultivation, 
was placed in his charge. " Occupy till I come,** were 
the words wherewith Grod seemed to intrust it to him ; 
and overcome with the feeling of its awful responsibility, 
he clasped his hands and raised his heart in humble^ 
earnest supplication, that He, who appointed the work, 
would bestow strength for its accomplishment ; that He 
would manifest His power and come amongst His people ; 

that many amongst the inhabitants of R might be 

chosen jewels in the treasury of Emmanuel ; that at the 
last day he might be enabled to behold his people as 
his joy and crown of rejoicing, whilst all the glory should 
redound not unto him, but unto his God. Then did the 
young pastor feel comforted ; but, anon, the thought of 
his own inability to perform the work before him op- 
pressed his mind, and again he cast his care on Gt)d, 
knowing that God cared for him. 

Mr. Hamilton was the only son of a widowed mother. 
From early life he had been her special charge, and 
continually had her prayers ascended that God would 
bless her Theodore with the gifts of His grace, and 
watch, with the eye of love, over her fatherless boy. 
The prayer of faith is never offered in vain. Ere the 
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widow's eyes were closed in death, she beheld her child 
walking in the faith, knew that he trod under foot the 
errors that had well-nigh overwhelmed him, and heard 
him preach from the pulpit the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God. To Mr. Hamilton this record had gradu- 
ally been unfolded. For long he went about to establish 
his own righteousness, — to do something to render himself 
acceptable in the sight of God, to cause the sacrifice of 
Christ to be for him availing. The law was his school- 
master to bring him unto Christ. He felt the greatness 
of its requirements ; he endeavoured to fulfil them. He 
fasted long, and attended daily prayers; he was abun- 
dant in almsgiving, and conscientiously endeavoured to 
refrain from known sin. Yet he daily accused himself 
of the commission of many a fault, of the omission of 
many a duty. ^' He that ofiendeth in one point is guilty 
of all," was a declaration of Scripture that continually 
haunted his mind. And whilst he earnestly inquired, 
"What shall I do to be saved?" God revealed to him 
"Jehovah Tsidkenu, the Lord his righteousness." 

'' My terrors all vanished before that sweet name ; 
My guilty fears banished, with boldness I came 
To drink of the fountain, life-giving and free, — 
Jehovah Tzidkenu was all things to me.'' 

Such was the experience of Mr. Hamilton; and 
having found Christ to be unto him wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification, and redemption, he determined to 
exert his power to the uttermost, that the people whom 
Grod had given him might be brought beneath the sound 
of that life-giving name. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

BRIGHTENING DAWN AND LENGTHENING SHADOWS. 

" Our times are in thy hand, 

Why should we doubt or fear ? 
A Father's hand will never cause 
His child a needless tear/' 

FoUB days passed awaj, and Mr. Hamilton felt depressed, 
for he had found no congeniality of feeling to exist be- 
tween him and the members of the congregation whom he 
had met. At the lodgings in which he temporarily resided 
he had sought to establish family prayer, but on that 
morning his landlady informed him that, " Indeed they 
were far too busy to attend, and he mustn't *spect it.** He 
had been noting memoranda for the teachers' class, which 
he expected to meet at noon, but his heart misgave him 
that none would attend. Whilst musing on the difficulties 
of the pastoral office, and especially on those that seemed 
to threaten him on every side, and seeking to cast his care 
on God, assured that the good Shepherd knew and lov?d 
the flock over which He had made him overseer, he was 
interrupted by the announcement of two gentlemen, who 
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desired to see him. He glanced at their cards, bowed to 
the strangers, and soon they were engaged in general 
conversation. 

" We should apologise for calling thus early," said the 
elder of the two. 

" Oh, not at all. A minister should, if possible, be 
always at liberty to receive his parishioners. I may 
regard you as such ?" 

" Yes ; and it is on a matter both parochial and re- 
ligious that we have called." 

" I am glad to hear that," and Mr. Hamilton's coun- 
tenance brightened. He began to hope that those with 
whom he now conversed were interested in promoting the 
work of his Heavenly Master in this seemingly neglected 
town. 

" We wish to ask for your support at a meeting to 
be held next Wednesday in behalf of one of our most 
valuable institutions." 

" Most cordially shall I do so, if it be for a cause of 
which I conscientiously approve." 

" It is for the Church Missionary Society. Its efforts 
have been so unceasing, and its success so signal, that it 
is as * an epistle known and read of all men.* " 

Dr. Somerville and Mr. Sterling, for they were the 
gentlemen now conversing with Mr. Hamilton, could not 
but watch the change in their minister's countenance as 
he listened to their conversation. At first there was a 
degree of anxiety, but as the institution was named the 
flush of pleasure rose in his cheek, and a bright joy 
illuminated his dark eye. 

s 
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" A society I love from the depths of my heart. God 
has blessed, and is blessing it exceedingly. I was hardly 
prepared for this proposal— fearing instead of hoping." 

" Yoa have been, I fear, soon discouraged concerning 
our poor town ; and yet it may be that God has still pur- 
poses of mercy in store for our neighbourhood." 

'^ I pray that it be so. I am indeed glad to find some 
who will work with me in the vineyard in which I have to 
labour. We need to strengthen each other*s hands, for 
many are against us." 

"Yes, the emissaries of the Evil One are named 
Legion, for they are many ; but Christ is ours : therefore 
who are they that can prevail ? " 

" It is with the Captain of our salvation that we go 
forth," replied the pastor ; " this is our only confidence, 
— the victory is not unto the strong, but unto those weak 
ones, whose strength is hid in the power of the Omni- 
potent. * Nil desperandum, auspice Deo,* should be the 
Christian's unfailing motto. I often wonder how unbe- 
lief so often nearly rubs those letters out. But to return 
to the Missionary meeting, is it fixed for next Wed- 
nesday?" 

" If that day be suitable to you." 

*' No engagement prevents me from attending; but the 
first of November is the special day when, throughout the 
world, the note of Jubilee is to be heard. The idea is so 
beautiful, of nation after nation, or rather of assembly 
after assembly, in the mission stations in China, in India, 
in Africa, in America, in New Zealand, catching as it 
were from one another the glad strain, and prolonging it 
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as the sun successively rises over them, that I should 
have liked our little congregation to add its feeble note to 
that sweet harmony of nations." 

" We have regretted that it should not be so," replied 
the Doctor ; " but we were unwilling to lose the support 
of one who has been indefatigable in endeavouring to 
awaken a Missionary interest in the town, and through 
whom we hope that our meeting may with the Divine 
blessing be successful. Mr. Sterling returns to college at 
the end of next week." 

"Dr. Somerville does indeed value my services far 
too highly," replied Alfred, with unaffected humility. 
" My sisters have done in this work far more than I, 
whilst they have been led forward by a dear and devoted 
friend. Think not of me for a moment, if you wish the 
meeting to be on the first of next month." 

" Most glad am I to know these circumstances. If 
the friends of missions in R wish the first of Novem- 
ber likewise to be commemorated, we can then have a 
prayer-meeting, a sermon, or a lecture. My services are 
yours in whatever you think will advance this cause, for 
it is to hasten the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 
Perhaps you will give me information as to any other 
local efforts that are made for kindred institutions. I 
heard yesterday of Mr. Sterling's Ragged School. I 
think I judge rightly when I imagine it yours?" in- 
quired Mr. Hamilton, turning to his new friend. 

" I am only manager ; Dr. Somerville was the founder. 
I must own that I am very sorry in the prospect of leaving 
my dear, rough boys ; but I trust that they will find other 
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friends. Perhaps you will sometimes look after these 
wandering ones?" 

" That shall be their pastor's duty and pleasure. But 
do you know of any one who will continually attend in 
your place?" 

" Yes ; I have met with a young tradesman : he is 
engaged all day, but he will cheerfully devote his evening 
hours to this work. I am more at a loss concerning an 
adult class for young men of the same rank of life as the 
little ragged fellows. I know not who will take them in 
hand, and I fear, if again left uncared for, the improve- 
ment that they have already made will in a great measure 
be lost." 

" Could not I take that class ?" said Mr. Hamilton. 

" I only fear your time may be otherwise occupied." 

" It cannot be in a more important duty. He who 
has appointed me to minister in this parish has given me 
by his example a special charge to seek out them that 
are lost." Then, turning to Dr. Somerville, the earnest 
minister continued, — "You will professionally know many 
of the sick and dying. Can you tell me of any persons 
whom I can visit ? Some do not care, and others do not 
like, to send for a new Vicar." 

The Doctor mentioned several cases of severe or lin- 
gering illness with which he was conversant, especially 
requesting Mr. Hamilton to call on the poor, miserable 
being in the House of Correction, whose mental anguish 
seemed as yet unmitigated. " The physician of the body 
can do little for her now," he remarked, " but perhaps 
you can speak a word which, with God's blessing, may 
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bring peace to her poor, riven soul, and rest to her weary 
conscience." 

" Her conscience is awakened, then?" 

" Awakened to hear the thunders of Sinai, but not 
the still small voice of redeeming love. A ray of hope 
sometimes seems to penetrate the gloom," continued 
Alfred ; *' but wild despair soon settles there again, and a 
hollow, death-like voice now repeats, * No murderer shall 
enter the kingdom of heaven !' " 

The gentlemen did not remain longer. The young 
clergyman had to proceed immediately to the teachers' 
class, and had only time to utter the earnest, short 
ejaculation, " Thanks to my God I for whilst I was yet 
speaking he has heard." 

« * « « « 

A few days had passed away, and Alfred was seated 
beside the poor dying prisoner, beseeching her to look 
unto the God of love and of mercy, unto the Lord who 
bought her by the shedding of his precious blood, — to 
look to him and be saved. 

" Sir," said she mournfully, " my sin I knew was 
grievous when I regarded God as an angry, severe judge; 
but every word you say about his love makes it tenfold 
greater. I hate myself now more than ever. God cannot 
love me now, when I hate myself. He once was love, 
and I might have been saved, but I would none of his 
words ; now I would love him, but he cannot get over 
the mountain of my sins. No, no, it is impossible ! " 

" My poor friend, hear what God the Lord hath 
spoken, — * Thou hast made me to serve with thy sins, thou 
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hast wearied me with thine iniquities. I, even I, am he 
that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake, 
and will not remember thy sins.' Was there ever love 
Hke that ? " 

" Sir, would you read me that verse in the Bible?" 
Her countenance was now indeed changed, the Holy 
Spirit shone upon the word, and the blackness of 
despair was chased by the mild radiance of his blessed 
beams. 

Alfred read the whole passage from the forty-third of 
Isaiah. 

" Sir, I dare doubt no longer. The love of God has 
broken me ! " and she covered her face with her hands, and 
at length she wept tears of penitence and of joy. 

Alfred rejoiced in spirit likewise, and her knees and 
heart were bent in prayer, and the glad intelligence was 
heard in the high court of heaven — "Behold, she prayeth!" 
And there was joy in the presence of the angels of God, 
for the Good Shepherd had found the sheep that was lost> 
and she was a sinner who had repented. 

She had had much forgiven, and she loved much. A 
peace which she had not hitherto known was now shed 
abroad in her heart by the Holy Ghost; but yet her mind 
was oftentimes oppressed, and when no eye saw her she 
would bitterly weep, for the remembrance of her sin was 
grievous unto her, and often did her mind rest in sadness 
on her murdered infants. To them she had never again 
made allusion. It seemed a subject on which she did not 
dare to speak, and yet Alfred never returned from the 
Correction House without his sister inquiring if she had 
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mentioned anything further concerning her poor little 
children. 

"You will wonder at my curiosity on a subject so 
painful, but I cannot help thinking if it be possible 
that our little Edward is the infant she left to perish. 
What a solace it would be to her bleeding heart if she 
could establish the identity of the poor child!" 

"Well, Edith, that would be a fine romance!" said 
Laura. " I never gave you so much credit for imagina- 
tion before: but when I see you making continually pina- 
fores and frocks, and I know not what, for that baby, you 
deserve to have the pleasure of restoring it to its parent. 
Only, don't you remember the poor woman was drowned ? 
So I fear — and I am really sorry for it — that I have 
demolished your castle." 

" We were not sure that she was drowned, Laura ; no 
one saw her plunge beneath the frozen water, her body 
was never discovered. Alfred, don't you think it is pos- 
sible ? " 

"Possible, but by no means probable. You were 
almost certain of the self-destruction of the poor wretched 
mother." Alfred looked, however, very thoughtful for a 
time. " The idea never struck me before, Edith. It is 
possible. How shall we find it out ? The probabilities are 
so much against it, that I dare not allude to it in the pre- 
sence of the poor woman for fear of exciting false hopes." 

" Would she not recognise the child if it were brought 
into her presence ? " 

" I should think not, all babies are so much alike." 

" But mothers do not think that, Alfred," said Edith, 
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smiling. " Do you see no resemblance between little Ed- 
ward and the poor woman ?" 

" None at all, my Edie. Your little Edward has not 
the dark wild eye of poor Mary Lorimer." 

" But, Alfred, it is possible. The poor woman is very 
fond of Louisa. She often tells her circumstances of her 
past life. Without exciting any false hopes, she could 
hear when and where she left her poor child to perish. 
It may be that, having tasted the bitter, bitter cup of sin, 
God has a drop of sweetness yet in store for the penitent 
one — a foretaste on earth of the happy, holy meetings 
of heaven.** 

"It may be so, dear girl. But, Edie, separations 
always follow the re-unions of this world, and they cast a 
shadow over present joy which deepens as we approach 
them." 

Alfred's manner recalled Edith's thoughts from poor 
little Edward and his supposed mother, to her own pre- 
cious brother. The tear mounted into her eye, for of the 
departure of Alfred she dared not to think. She knew it 
was but the prelude of a far longer and far wider separa- 
tion, and she had a presentiment that no future vacation 
could be like the happy time which had nearly terminated; 
yet the knowledge of the love of Jesus gilded the gloom. 
She pressed her brother's hand, and replied, — 

" We need the shade ; too much present light would 
obscure future glory." 

" Ah ! yes, sister, the night reveals the stars." 

" May we, dear Alfred, see many, and often gaze at 
them, when absent from each other. You must write and 
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tell me where any bright one that you have particularly 
observed is to be found." 

'^ That was a brilliant one that shone on old Lydia, 
when passing the valley of death — * This God is our God 
for ever and ever, he will be our guide even unto death.' " 

"May that be my guardian star, dear Alfred, and 
this one yours, — * Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me to glory.' " 

" Amen, my sister ; may God keep our eyes continu- 
ally fixed thereon." 

Alfred and Edith, who had been together for some 
time, now separated, the former to make arrangements 
with Mr. Hamilton for the Missionary meeting, which 
was to be on the morrow ;' and the latter, to read to her 
beloved sister Mary the biography of one of God's dear 
people, who had lived and died in his Master's service. 

Sweet is that religion which mellows the sunshine of 
earthly happiness, and brightens the gloom of this world's 
trials. It makes crooked paths straight, and rough places 
smooth, until the devious ways of life's wilderness are 
passed, and the soul enters on the fulness of joy, which is 
at the right hand of God for evermore. This was the 
happiness that Edith knew, and thereby she was prepared 
for the sorrows and joys wherewith her heavenly Father 
saw it needful to chequer the scenes of her present life. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

THE MISSIOKABY MEETING. 

'* From Greenland's icy mountains, 

From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain." 

It was on the Wednesday at mid-daj that Mr. Hamilton 
and Alfred Sterling proceeded to the railway station to 
meet the young Missionary who had offered to attend the 
evening meeting, that he might recount some of the inci- 
dents of his own career, describe the scenes that he had 
himself beheld, and thus endeavour to excite an earnest 
interest in that work, to which he had devoted his youth, 
health, and talents. 

Mr. Reynolds met them with a warmth of manner 
and ardour of feeling which contrasted strongly with his 
enfeebled and worn-out constitution. He was a stranger 
to each of the gentlemen, but they were all united in the 
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bonds of Christian love, and met as brother-soldiers fight- 
ing in the ranks of the Captain of their salvation. One 
had nearly fallen on the battle-field, but his eye was 
brightened with the assurance of victory, and by faith he 
already heard the shout of triumph. Another seemed in 
the thick of the conflict, warring in the rank in which 
his Leader had appointed him. The third was the young 
soldier, preparing for the battle, ardent for the service, 
girding on his armour, and ready to go wheresoever his 
Lord directed. 

Their converse was concerning the King of Heaven, 
the trophies which he had won, the strongholds which 
he had taken, the dark places yet in the enemy's hand, 
the certainty that the heathen should at length be given 
to him for an inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession. Speaking on subjects of interest 
so stupendous, their way appeared very short ; yet when 
Mr. Reynolds reached Mrs. Sterling's door he was greatly 
exhausted, and Alfred feared that one with so delicate a 
frame might not be able, and indeed ought not, to address 
the assembly that evening. 

He, however, rested for awhile, and after having par- 
tfiken of some refreshment, sought in the retirement of his 
own chamber that strength which God only could impart. 
Having considered the varied points of interest which he 
trusted to bring before his audience, he supplicated that 
God's blessing might prevent and follow each word he 
uttered. His health had been enervated by an Eastern 
clime ; the day of his departure seemed to be approaching, 
but he longed to be found doing his Master's work whenso- 
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ever his Master called him. He had devoted himself to thd 
cause of missions, but now, no longer permitted by his 
heavenly Father to labour abroad, he resolved to spend his 
latest breath in inviting others to bear their part in a 
service of perfect freedom, of unknown blessing. He had 
approached the banks of Jordan, but ere he left this world 
the Lord had prepared another to receive his mantle, and 
a double portion of his spirit rested on the young, the 
ardent, the devoted Alfred Sterling. 

« « « « « 

The Somervilles and Sterlings had done all in their 
power to make the meeting generally known. They 
had endeavoured to excite an interest among all classes of 
society, and had distributed many papers, explaining the 
object of the great Missionary institution. It was alto- 
gether a novel undertaking in R . The Vicar was 

new, and speeches on such a subject as this were unknown. 
Sir William Alford, a neighbouring baronet, had promised 
to come forward as chairman, and Mr. Hamilton had 
preached upon the subject of missions the preceding 
Sunday, referring to the duty of all to take an interest in 
the intended meeting. These favourable circumstances 
combining, the room was very full ; and the hearts of 
Alfred and Edith and Louisa swelled with emotion as 
they saw the numbers gathered together, by the blessing 
of God resting upon their energetic endeavours. Good 
old Mr. Leslie engaged in prayer. His whitened locks 
contrasted with the youthful appearance of his colleagues, 
but he seemed as an elder delighting to behold his children 
walking in the truth. Praise and prayer alternated from 
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his lij)s, for whilst he rejoiced greatly, he humbly suppli- 
cated that the Lord would with his power come into that 
assembly, and so stir up the will of his faithful people 
that they might yet behold far greater things than these. 
Sir William's speech was short, but encouraging. As a 
naval man, as an English sailor, he bore testimony to the 
good effected by missionaries, whereof he had been an eye- 
witness. He had boarded a slave-ship, and beheld the 
degradation, physical, moral, and mental, to which those 
poor wretches had been reduced ; he had landed in the 
colony of Sierra Leone, had visited the churches and the 
schools, wherein those, freed by the strong arm of Britain 
(ever raised to defend the oppressed), were told of another 
deliverance wrought out by the Redeemer of mankind, 
from the bondage of sin's iron yoke. 

Dr. Somerville's remarks were heartfelt, and to the 
point. Immediate efforts were what he required. " For 
many years the heathen have been perishing, and we 
have been slumbering. Millions upon millions have lived 
without God and died without hope, and what efforts has 
R made to send forth to them the torch of the ever- 
lasting gospel, which shall disperse their midnight gloom, 
and lead them on to Zion and to God ? * Am I my 
brother's keeper?' is an interrogatory we dare not offer 
to the Most High. A charge he has, with his parting 
breath, given us to keep, — * Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.' This command we 
dare not, we cannot, we will not despise any longer. Ye 
who can, give yourselves unto the missionary work ; let 
some among the inhabitants of our town be enrolled amid 
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those who labour in foreign climes for their Master's 
cause. Ye who cannot go, give of your substance. 
Think not how little, but how much you can spare. Has 
God done little for you, that you should give niggardly 
to him? Ye that have abundance, give of your abundance; 
deny yourselves dainties and superfluities for his sake : 
and ye who have little, give of your little. Christ sits 
over the treasury, and is well pleased to behold the gift 
of love. And ye, if any there be who cannot contribute, 
pray — yes, all of you pray. Prayer works wondrously. 
It seems a small thing. You have watched the dew ; 
it rises to heaven unnoticed, unperceived; there it 
gathers strength, and returns in copious showers that 
water the earth. Such is prayer. Give, fellow-Christians, 
to this glorious cause ; give your time, your talents, your 
money, your influence; give your prayers, give yourselves: 
and behold, our * God loveth a cheerful giver.' " 

Mr. Reynolds was the next speaker. His voice grew 
strong and his eye bright as he spoke of the fair beauty 
of the land where he had sojourned, of the intelligence of 
the people, and of their readiness to hearken ; and then 
his tone became husky with deep feeling, for he reversed 
the picture, and told of their ignorance, their cruelties, 
and their superstitions. With much power he described 
scenes that he had witnessed, conversations that he had 
heard, but mournfully did he add, " They knew not Jesus, 
and there were none to tell of a Saviour's love." With 
persuasive eloquence he besought the people to lend their 
aid to a work which, in the mystery of his love, G^ 
has committed to man, though he has not entrusted it 
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to the ministry of angels. " To you is addressed the 
cry, * Come over and help us.* Will you stop your ears 
and say to your perishing brother, * I must away to my 
farm, my family, my merchandise?* Will you pass by on 
the other side, and do nought to bind up his bleeding 
wounds?" He spoke of the trials and yet the joys, the 
sorrows and yet the encouragements, of missionary life, 
and then inquired: '^ And is there no one in this assembly 
to go forth to the help of the Lord against the mighty — 
no youthful David to advance against the Goliath of 
heathenism, and in the strength of his God to throw the 
stone which shall cause the strong man armed to stagger 
and to fall? Go forth, ye champions of the cross of 
Christ ! the conflict is arduous, the victory is certain. 
My voice is too weak, my language too feeble, to portray 
the glory of the work before you. I once hoped to live 
and die on Indian soil, but my Saviour had not permitted 
this desire to be fulfilled. Nevertheless, if disembodied 
spirits may behold the progress of their Redeemer's 
kingdom, whilst from under the altar they continually 
cry, *How long, O Lord, holy and good?* surely the 
missionary may watch the strongholds of Satan, which 
once to him seemed so strong, falling before the preaching 
of the Gospel, and anticipate with unclouded hope the day 
wherein the wilderness which beheld his toil shall indeed 
rejoice and blossom as the rose ; — wherein the kingdoms 
of this world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and 
of his Christ." 

Old Mr. Leslie now stood forward. The tear was in 
his eye, and his limbs trembled with joyful agitation as 
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he arose. " I do rejoice to see this day, and my spirit 
thanketh the Lord my Maker. I am but an old man, and 
my words are few. Consider the last fifty years, and be 
humble ; behold through faith the next year of jubilee, and 
be glad. Retrace the steps of this glorious Society, and 
be thankful ; anticipate its future progress, and be trustful. 
Soon shall fifty years again pass away, and unless ere th^n 
the sound be heard of that grand jubilee-trumpet which 
shall usher in the millennium of this world's rest, the notes 
of the year of missionary joy shall again float softly on the 
breeze. But who amongst us shall then be living ? Who 
will behold another Missionary Jubilee ? Speakers may 
occupy this platform, and auditors be found on yonder 
benches. The trophies which the Gospel has won shall 
be proclaimed, and the stations where the banner of the 
Cross is planted shall be numbered, aye, or rather they 
shall be numberless, so that no man can number them. But, 
brethren, you will not occupy those seats, we shall not 
tell the glad tidings. To us and to you the night shall 
have come when no man can work ; our voices shall be 
silent, your ears shall be closed. There may be one, who 
will tell of an abundant harvest gathered from seed as 
yet unscattered ; another who will bear the glad tidings, 
* Ethiopia has stretched out her hands unto God!' Yes, 
a generation that are yet unknown shall then praise 
Jehovah. The Church of Christ is as a chain of im- 
measurable length. A portion is already wound around 
the throne of glory, some links are being drawn from 
earth to heaven, and some are yet being wrought in the 
furnace of this world's trials. These are our furnace 
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days, those will be our years of perfection. Would you 
be bright links in the golden chain, that shall encircle the 
throne of the Lord God and of the Lamb ? Would you 
be the means of multiplying their number? Now be 
earnest, now be active, now be self-denying, now be 
prayerful ; for they who turn many to righteousness, shall 
shine the brightest in the kingdom of heaven." 

The old man with silver hair had sat down, and his 
words, so earnest, so solemn, had much impressed the 
assembly, when the youthful Alfred Sterling arose at the 
chairman's request. A crimson flush mantled his cheek, 
and a momentary hesitation was observed. The subject, 
however, engrossed his mind, and soon forgetting himself 
and the audience before him, the impassioned eloquence of 
his lips betrayed the ardent feelings of his heart. He spoke 
of the exceeding love of the first great Missionary of the 
human race, Jesus the Son of God; who, thinking it not 
robbery to be equal with God, was content for our sakes 
and for our salvation to take on him the form of a servant, 
to visit our world, and to live and die among the children 
of men. " This night the cry is heard, Who will follow in 
his ranks ? Who will go to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty ? Up, fellow-Christians ! Ye profess to be his 
soldiers, are there none to go forth? none to enter the 
front ranks of the army? none to scale the citadel's walls? 
I am indeed unworthy, but if He permit, in the strength 
of my God I will go forth; and He who chooseth the weak 
and fpolish to confound the strong, will enable me to do 
my appointed work, — ^perchance to plant the banner of the 
Cross in lands where only Satan's standard is now seen to 

T 
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wave. The Missionary who, constrained by the love of 
Christ, goes forth to his work, is not to be pitied. He 
may have more trials, but the promises to him are multi- 
plied; more visible discouragements, but likewise brighter 
anticipations of future victory ; the feeling that he is in 
the enemy's land, but moreover, the assurance that 
many prayers are ascending unto his conquering Lord, 
to make bare his arm and clothe his powerless servant 
with the Omnipotence of his strength. Brethren, pray 
for him. He has inward corruptions to war against, 
as yourselves also know, and he feels the withering 
effects of false religion blighting all around. Be you as 
Moses on the hill, and raise up the hand of prayer con- 
tinually, that they may prevail who are fighting the 
battles of Jehovah and of his Anointed. Let not their 
hands hang down nor their knees wax feeble, because you 
need an Aaron or a Hur to prolong your supplications. 
The strongholds of Satan shall never fall until the 
Church of Christ shall continue in prayer, unite in 
prayer, believe in prayer, watdh unto prayer. Brethren, 
pray for us.*' 

Mr. Hamiltdn's address was the last delivered on 
that interesting evening. He contrasted the state of the 
roving tribes on the Red River of North-west America, 
of the kidnapped Africans yearly transported to their 
transatlantic tyrants, of the cannibal New Zealander de- 
lighting in his horrid repast, with the peaceful villages 
in the dreary waste, — with the Christianised sons of Ethi- 
opia returning to tell their relatives of deliverance from 
Satan's bondage, of admission into the kingdom of God ; 
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with the Maori voice resounding in praise through the 
cave whose depths had once re-echoed with the revehy 
of the human feast. " For fifty years have efforts been 
made for the glorious institution, which, with God's 
blessing, has effected those changes wherein we rejoice ; 
but, to reiterate the words of my dear friend, Dr. Somer- 
ville, municipally, parochially, the town and parish of 

R have done nothing. Let this stain be wiped away; 

let the resolution I propose, that an Association be forth- 
with formed, be carried unanimously ; let it be entered 
upon with hopeful faith, with prayerful zeal ; let every 
one bear a part ; let those who have time, come forward 
as collectors; let those who have ability, enrol their 
names as subscribers; let missionary-boxes henceforth 
ornament the chimney-piece or table of every house, the 
silent recipients of the offerings of grateful hearts ; let 
no one leave this meetiQg saying, I can do nothing ; but 
rather let the resolution of each be, I will do what I can; 
let the rich give his gold ; let the poor give his pence ; 
let all give their prayers. I propose that hencefor- 
ward, if God will, the first Tuesday evening of every 
month shall be devoted to a missionary prayer-meeting, 
when I will successively give the history of the various 
mission stations of the Society, and when our hands and 
hearts shall be lifted up in prayer that God's blessing 
may rest on the heralds of the cross of Christ, whatever 
be their country, or whatever be their denomination. 
And, dear brethren, let us for ourselves so seek and find 
that Saviour, whom we long to make known to others, 
that when the trumpet shall sound the note of the year 
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of everlasting joy, of the jubilee of jubilees, we may be 
among them who shall awake to swell the trophies of our 
glorified Emmanuel, to join our brethren from the east 
and from the west, from the north and from the south, 
and with them to sit down amid prophets, and patriarchs, 
and apostles, at the supper-table of our God.'* 

A few more words were said — a glad hymn of ju- 
bilee resounded through the hall — a liberal collection 
was made — the old pastor of Westbourne blessed the 
people in his Master's name, and then the first Church 

Missionary meeting in the town of R was over. Its 

influences are abiding still, and they will last when time 
shall be no more. 

On that evening the Somervilles joined their earnest 
Vicar, Mr. Reynolds, and Mr. Leslie, at Castle Terrace. 
Louisa's eye was as bright, as it had been before her bro- 
ther's darling children were called above, and Alfred 
could not but love to watch the ardent zeal that its 
every look bespoke. " My Father, guide me in the 
choice of one who will share in the missionary's anxie- 
ties and sorrows, privileges and joys ; my Father, lead 
us on, and show us thy will," were the petitions that 
continually and silently ascended from his heart. Mary 
Sterling lay on her couch, but her whole soul was in the 
jubilee conversation, wherein she took a part. Mr. 
Reynolds rested on the opposite sofa, his body com- 
pletely enfeebled, but his spirit waxing strong in the 
blessed anticipations whereof he had been speaking. 

" Sterling," he said, turning to the promising and 
ardent youth, who sat neai* to him, ^' I thank my God 
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I ever became a Missionary, and you will thank him 
also. The struggle of remaining at home has been ten 
times greater than that of going forth ; but it was my 
Heavenly Master who appointed me his ambassador, and 
it is he who recals. It does me good to see you girding 
on your armour to go. May many such be found ! India 
is a glorious land. Even now the victory is ours. If 
you sink on the battle-field, it is with the note of triumph 
sounding in the ear.'' 

Mr. Reynolds, who had been much flushed, became 
now pale as death ; his last words were very nearly in- 
articulate, and he almost fainted. Dr. Somerville was 
beside him ; and as he recovered he said, " You are 
sinking on the field; you should cease to attend our 
meetings for a time and take perfect rest." 

" Soon it will be even so. The soldier likes to fall 
with his armour on. I have tried rest, dear sir," said 
he, addressing the Doctor, ^' but it did me little good. 
This last week I have attended several meetings, and 
till to-night felt as if my strength were renewed." 

" You will attend no more," thought Dr. Somerville, 
as he felt the enfeebled pulse of his worn-out frame. 

" That will be a blessed change," remarked Mary, 
" when Jesus takes off the helmet and wreathes the brow 
with that crown which we shall cast at His feet, who 
alone is worthy." 

'^ His helmet even is pleasant. What shall be his 
laurel wreath of victory?" said the Missionary, as the 
tear of bright anticipation glistened in his eye. 

" A crown of glory that fadeth not away," answered 
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old Mr. Leslie. " Yoa sight your prize, sir, but it is 
Christ who won it ; 'tis he who holds it." 

^< And it is he who makes it so precious, so glorious. 
But Sterling, it was to you I was speaking. The Mis- 
sionary has his trials, they are many; but look, and 
never cease to look to Jesus. Bind his promises, his 
precepts in your hearts and memory. Cling, oh ! cHng 
close to him. He is the Missionary's friend, his Sun, 
his Shield." 

Therefore had the message unto Christ's faithful, 
waiting servant, to serve in the temple above, been 
for a little while delayed. Jesus had had need of 
him, and therefore was he permitted, ere his earthly 
ministry closed, to cast blessed seed into a heart pre- 
pared, to strengthen hands made willing; and thus, 
when he should join the Church triumphant, the soldiers 
militant would yet be cheered by his words of con- 
fidence ; when he should rest from his labours his works 
would follow him. When the faithful servant of Jesus 
dieth, his work perisheth not. The stone has been thrown 
into the water; we see it no longer, and the sound of 
its fall soon ceaseth: but on the surface of the lake a 
circle appeareth, and that circle begetteth another; and 
then a wider one is formed, and a wider yet again. 
So does Christian influence spread ; it reacheth into 
eternity. 

The Missionary returned to his earthly home ; and 
soon the angels spread their wings to do their Master^s 
bidding, to bear his priceless soul to the mansion Jesus 
had prepared. Soon he entered on the joy of his Lord. 
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Ere earth rolled its jubilee hosanna round, his voice 
chanted a celestial hallelujah; he reposed in the bosom 
of the Saviour, whom not having seen he loved. 

Alfred's feeling of the reality of missionary work 
was deepened. He had had close communion with one, 
whose mortal frame had sunk beneath its trials, but 
whose spirit had been revived because of its privileges. 
He, indeed, felt its responsibilities, and ever inquired, 
"Who is sufficient for these things?" And then he 
spread his cause before the Lord, and his only strength 
was in supplicating, — " Undertake for me.*' 

The God of Jacob heard his petition. He had many 
blessings in store for his young servant, and the choicest 
earthly one that he prepared was she who had been trained 
in the school of ministrations at home for his work abroad. 
No earthly father watched over those young ones ; but 
their heavenly Parent had fitted them for one another, 
and with his lovingkindness will he henceforward encom- 
pass them as with a shield. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE RECOGNITION. 

** When nature sinks beneath clisease, 

And every earthly hope is fled. 
What then can give the sinner ease. 

And make him love a dying bed ? 
JesuSy thy smile alone can cheer ; 
He's blest e'en then if thou be near." — Kkllt. 

It is the last day of Alfred's long vacation, and he is in 
the workhouse, whither poor Mary Lorimer had been 
removed. He had read from his pocket Bible the story 
of her who had had much forgiven, and who loved much. 
" Ah ! that's me," were the only words she uttered ; for 
her heart seemed so full that she could not speak. Her kind 
friend kneels by her bedside, and commits her in fervent 
prayer to Him who careth for the penitent, and sendeth not 
the hungry soul empty away. Her whispered " Amen," 
reaches the Saviour's ear, though cherub and seraph be 
singing their ** Holy, Holy, Holy," with joyful lips. 
Alfred is speaking of recognition in the Father's home, 
for they are not likely again to meet on earth, when 
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Edith enters the room, leading the little Edward by the 
hand. She tells Alfred that James Wilson waits to speak 
to him below, and then with the child approaches poor 
Mary's bed. The dying woman fixes her eye on the 
infant, and turning sorrowfully to Edith says, — 

'^ My little lamb had soft blue eyes like him. He 
was a pleasant bairn, but far too good for me. Oh I it 
is wondrous that the Saviour should pardon such a one 
as me, and that even I may see my blessed little ones 
among the angels yonder! The sight of the child brings 
back all my black, black deeds ; but there is blood that 
cleanses from all sin, — that cleanses even me." 

" Yes, Mary ; our God has said, * Your sins and your 
iniquities will I remember no more.' He does abound in 
lovingkindness." 

" Even to me, the chiefest among sinners. Oh, Miss 
Sterling, that I could tell others how Jesus loves ! *' 

Edith had seated herself beside the pillow of Mary's 
bed, and taken the little boy upon her knee. The sick 
woman's eye watched the child, and the tear started as 
she heard him addressed as Edward. 

" The history of this little one shows how Jesus cares 
for the friendless. Are you strong enough to listen to it, 
Mary?" 

" Yes, ma'am, yes;" but it was with a great effort 
she spoke. 

" We know not who his parents are. His father and 
mother forsook him, but the Lord took him up. It was 
on a cold winter's night, the last of the old year, I heard 
the helpless cry of a babe. I could not be mistaken ; it 
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was an infant's voice. We found the little one nearly 
perished beneath the rails. We warmed, we fed, we 
nursed it. We provided a home for it at Widow Wilson's, 
in Westbourne ; and this is our little Edward." 

The woman had raised herself in her bed, and 
whilst Edith was speaking, gazed intently on the child. 
Her whole frame trembles, she buries her head in her 
hands, and soon she sobs convulsively. Edith feared lest 
her worn -out frame should sink under this excitement. 
She blamed herself for causing such agony, for now she 
imagines the little Edward is not her child, and that 
her heart is riven to think that the one is taken and 
the other left. The poor child, unconscious of a mother's 
love, stood looking concernedly first at the sufferer, then 
at Edith. Some water had quieted her sobs, but she lay 
exhausted, and could not speak. The little one put his 
tiny fingers on the tears that rolled down her pale, 
death-like cheek, and unaware articulated, — " Poor, poor 
ma I " some of the very few words he could utter. The 
tears rolled faster, her hand rested on his head, and her 
lips moved in prayer. The mistress of the workhouse 
had answered a bell that Edith had rung, and Alfred 
had likewise returned for his sister. Death had entered 
the chamber of Mary Lorimer, and was summoning his 
victim hence ; or rather, the angel of the Lord was beck- 
oning the sinner whom Jesus loved to the home where 
sin and sorrow never enter. Edith had raised up the 
infant boy. Mary pressed her colourless lips against bia 
healthful cheek, and faintly whispered, — " My Edward, 
may Jesus " Her remaining words are inartica* 
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late. The mother breathes yet for a little while, and then 
the rigidity of death spreads itself over her features, and 
the eye which had so lately been moistened by the tear 
of parental gratitude and joy is closed, never to open 
again on things below. 

Repentant mother ! thy Gk)d, the God of love, has 
guided thee on earth, — has received thee to glory. Thy 
Edward he will lead through life's desert way, and, saved 
by grace, ye shall together cast your crowns at the 
Saviour's feet, and exalt his worthiness, exalt his power. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A VISIT TO NETTLBTHOBPE. 

" Thy gifts are only then employed. 
When used as talents lent ; 
Those talents only well employed. 
When in thy service spent" 

It was a clear winter's morning in December. The sun 
cast its slanting beams as brightly and as warmly as rays 
which shone from so distant a point in the heavens could 
pierce. On a few oak-trees there still hung leaves of 
russet brown ; but the sycamores, the limes, the chesnuts, 
all stretched their denuded branches against the clear 
blue sky, and only seemed decked with the bright dia- 
monds of early mom. The ground that was shaded from 
the sun was crisp and dry, and every withered leaf and 
every broken twig looked beautiful, glistening with the 
hoar-frost's fantastic crystals. Edith was walking with 
her cousin, Rose Clayton, along the broad avenue that 
conducted from Nettlethorpe Manor to the village of 
Batherstoke. It was the first fine day since her arrivaL 
Her sojourn was not to be prolonged beyond two or three 
weeks, and she desired to see the effects of the efforts 
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that her uncle Clayton was continually making for the 
improvement of the villagers. 

Emerging from the avenue, they crossed the river by 
an elegant chain bridge, and then, having walked for 
about a quarter of a mile through the deer-park, they 
reached the lodge at Woodbine Gate. A sick child 
lived here, for whom Rose had in her basket placed 
pieces of broken sponge-cake, which the housekeeper had 
been ordered daily to put aside, a few flowers from the 
green-house, and a small cup of calTs-foot jelly. Rose 
lifted the latch, and her bright, pleasant smile was an- 
swered by the lightening of the sufferer's eye. 

" Well, little Fanny, and how do you feel to-day ? 
Less pain, I trust?" 

" I am rather some lightsomer, thank you, miss ; but 
the trouble was very bad all night. This mornings 
though, the pain ceased, and I had a nice hour's sleep." 

" Poor Fanny! I wish your nights were easier ; but it 
is a God of love who sends this sorrow for your good, 
and you have many mercies for which to be thankful." 

" I have a kind mother," and the poor child's eyes 
filled with tears ; ^^ and a kind Miss Rose to come and see 
me. I should do badly without you, the days seem so 
long, — or rather the nights, — and I does nothing." 

" Have you finished the book I brought you ?" 

" Yes, miss ; I have read it over three times. I wish 
I was like little Ann ; but I fears I have not patience." 

" Think of what Jesus suffered for you, and then out 
of love to him be pleased to bear pain patiently." 

And then Rose read to Fanny a few verses from the 
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26th of St. Matthew ; and though the little girl did not 
speak, she listened attentively. Having given her the 
contents of the little basket, she looked at the crochet 
work that she had tried to teach her, and finding it 
was all wrong, very patiently showed her the right 
method. After some more pleasant words, Rose and 
Edith left the little sufferer, who had been raised up in 
the bed, and was trying with earnestness to do the work 
that she had been taught. 

^' Dear mother," said Fanny, after the ladies leffc^ 
" don't you love Miss Rose ? I feel better whenever she 
comes in." 

Passing through the gate, a short lane led to the 
entrance of the village. The cottages were all white- 
washed, slated, and adorned with flowers, for even now a 
few roses remained to remind the visitor of the lovely 
clusters that had overhung the porticoes, or ornamented 
the rustic pillars, which in many cases supported the 
shelving eaves. Further on was the village green, around 
which were twelve cottages enclosed in gardens, in- 
habited by pensioners of Mr. Clayton, who, having 
seen better days, had by misfortune or sickness been re* 
duced to poverty. In the centre of the green stood Mrs. 
Clayton's Girls' School. It was two stories high, the lower 
part being composed of two school-rooms, class-room, and 
kitchen; and the upper, of a dormitory for twelve orphans, 
and rooms the picture of neatness and cleanliness, which 
belonged to Mrs. Nelson and Miss Winter, the excellent 
mistresses. 

Edith and Rose at first entered the infant's-school, 
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under Miss Winter's charge. Here were gathered about 
fifty children of both sexes. Their happj faces looked 
yet brighter when their favourite young lady entered, 
and each girl had a smile as she dropped her curtsey, and 
each boy looked glad as he pulled his hair, and made his 
own peculiar bow. The little boys all wore holland 
blouses, and the girls neat white pinafores, with purple 
frocks. All were busily and cheerfully engaged, and 
soon after the young ladies entered were marched to the 
gallery, where they sang multiplication tables, zoological 
songs, and answered questions brought forward by the 
exhibition of various pictures hung around the wall. 
Then their infant voices joined in sohie sacred hymns, 
and afterwards Rose questioned them on the history of 
the infant Moses, whom God cared for whilst laid in his 
bulrush cradle. She then distributed weekly tickets of 
pink and blue, which were given to the children accord- 
ing to Miss Winter's report. A quarrel had, however, 
on that morning taken place amongst three of the little 
ones, so that they could not all receive the treasured 
reward. The young delinquents were called forward. 
One sobbed till he almost choked with the passion that 
was within ; another looked sulkily on the ground, whilst 
the third advanced with her face crimsoned with shame, 
and the tears silently rolling down her cheeks. Rose's 
manner and words expressed the real sorrow which she 
felt ; she urged them to kindness, and proposed that they 
should forget their quarrel and kiss one another again. 
It was all in vain; excepting with little Mary, the 
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children's passion was unsubdued. Bose then addressed 
the school. 

" Dear children, we read in the Bible of two brothers 
who quarrelled, and did not see each other for a great 
many years. They were called Jacob and Esau ; at 
length they were likely to meet, and Jacob, who loved 
God, prayed very earnestly that they might come toge- 
ther in peace. They soon met; no angry words were 
heard, but they fell on each other's neck and kissed one 
another. What shall we do, that George and Robert and 
Mary may love each other once more ?" 

" Pray," was whispered all round the room. 

" Pray! then let us pray;" and all the little ones knelt 
down, and Bose prayed Ijiat the Spirit of love might 
descend among the children, and taking away all their 
angry feelings, make them like Jesus, meek, humble, 
lowly, mild. As they arose, she again asked the little 
quarrellers, "Will you love each other now?" Their 
hearts were softened. George, who was a boy of warm 
affections, threw his arms round both their necks, and 
sobbingly asked, — 

." Will you love me ?" 

Peace was restored, the value of prayer was mani- 
fested, and all looked happy as they marched into the 
play-ground, and in their games of that day no note of 
discord was again heard. Half-an-hour yet remained 
before the time of dismissal. This was passed in Mrs. 
Nelson's school. The girls were divided into several 
classes, yet none were allowed to make so great a noise as 
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to disturb the teaching of their neighbours. In one class 
the children were writing dictation on a slate; in another, 
arithmetic was the order of the hour; in another, a book 
on the manufacture of common things was engaging their 
attention; whilst the senior class was receiving from 
Mrs. Nelson a geography lesson. As the hour chimed 
twelve, all business was suspended; slates, books, and 
pencils were gathered together, the brown cloth cloaks 
and straw bonnets were brought from the ante -room, 
each child claiming hers according to her number. A 
hymn was sung, and then each class left the room in rota- 
tion, Edith was delighted, and eagerly inquired of Mrs. 
Nelson many particulars as to regulations and manage- 
ment. 

" They appear very orderly. Are they in dread of 
any punishment ?" 

" None but the knowledge of Mrs. Clayton's and of 
Miss Rose's displeasure. I have once given a black ticket 
since I was mistress, and that was on account of false- 
hood. I trust I may never have to do so again ; there 
was not one dry eye in the school. Each class is under 
the superintendence of a pupil teacher, and by her the 
conduct of each child is registered daily. These teachers 
are principally orphans who live with me, so over them I 
endeavour to exercise a continual vigilance. Every week 
their reports are given to me. If anything particular has 
occurred, I inquire especially concerning it. * From these 
written and verbal reports I write my own observations 
in a weekly register of their character. These are 
monthly handed to Mrs. Clayton, and founded on them, 

u 
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either she or Miss Rose has continually a word^ either 
of encouragement or reproof, for the little ones." 

*^ Yes," said Rose, " mamma and I take a list of all 
the children to whom we wish to speak. A whole morn- 
ing is usually spent in the class-room at private audiences, 
for we think in general it is not well to speak to them 
before their schoolfellows. We wish that the school should 
be ruled by love, and all sort of striking is unknown." 

" What a delightful regulation I I wish Mrs. Brewis, 

our mistress at B , could take a lesson from this 

school. For her sake, however, I will learn all I can. 
Will you tell me what you do with children who are 
fresh -comers into the school ? They cannot all be 
good." 

" No, miss, nor indeed are they ; but the worst can 
resist the tawse sooner than the word of kindness. Some- 
times solitary confinement for one hour or two has been 
tried, followed by earnest expostulation, and occasionally 
exclusion from the monthly tea-drinking given to the 
children." 

" Our monthly tea-drinkings are held in the boys' 
school-room," said Rose. " The infants, the boys, the 
girlS; and the parents partake of them alternately. About 
fifty assemble on each occasion, and after the tables are 
cleared the meeting is made public, excepting on the 
nights that the fathers and mothers come. Mr. Mont- 
gomery, or some other clergyman, generally gives a mis- 
sionary lecture. The parents' tea is followed by a con- 
versational address on some point of parental duty. The 
next tea-drinking is for the infants; but as it will be 
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about Cliristmas time, we intend that it shall be succeeded 
bj the exhibition of a large magic lantern, illustrating 
missionary incidents. Last week was a parental gather- 
ing; the subject discussed was truthfulness — the best 
way of making children regard highly this virtue, Mr. 
Montgomery spoke of enforcing it, first, by example; 
secondly, by precept. He showed how thoughtlessly 
parents deceived their children, instancing the foolish 
stories told to frighten infants, and many other things of 
every-day occurrence. I overheard a woman near me 
saying, * Dears me ! I never thought of this. It was but 
this day I whipped Harry well for taking sugar from the 
cupboard ; and then I told Mary, who had seen him, if 
ever she did the like a black man would carry her away.' 
But now, Mrs. Nelson," continued Rose, " I should like 
to see the baby-linen the children have been making for 
Mrs. Murray, and the stockings my little namesake has 
been trying to knit." 

These having been duly inspected and approved, Miss 
Clayton proceeded to inquire after Annie Spence, an 
orphan girl, who had been for some time an invalid. A 
few minutes were spent in visiting her, and then, having 
heard of an accident which had happened to the mother 
of one of the day scholars, the cousins repaired to the 
poor woman's cottage. Her little girl was desired to 
come up to the Manor for a supply of arrow-root, and 
some nice tracts were left for Lizzie to read after school 
hours. 

So passed one of the sunny mornings at Nettlethorpe, 
and Edith resolved to store in her memory much of Mrs. 
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Nelson's advice and Rose's plans, that they might be 
applied to the advantage of her poor people in the less 
picturesque vicinity of Watergate Lane. 

***** 

The 19th of December had been an unusnallj dark 
day, even for the dark days before Christmas, and yet it 
had been neither dull nor gloomy at Nettlethorpe Manor. 
Each hour brought its full employment, and though the 
continued falling sleet seemed to forbid either ingress or 
egress, no day had sped more rapidly since Edith so- 
journed with her beloved aunt. She had just been ad- 
miring some water-colour drawings that her cousin had 
executed. " Indeed, Rosie, you are a wonderful creature ! 
You draw, you play, you read many nice books, you do 
a great deal of work, you visit the poor people and the 
schools, you are on friendly terms with your neighbours, 
and yet you are never complaining, as I always am, of 
want of time." 

" Perhaps it is that you are doing, or wishing to do, 
far more than I." 

" No, no," replied her cousin, mournfully shaking her 
head. 

" Then we must just go and ask mamma. All my 
good habits, if I have any, I owe to her. This is my 
hour for working for Mrs. Montgomery's missionary 
basket, and I usually spend it in my precious mother's 
boudoir." 

Mrs. Clayton was folding up a letter as the girls 
entered her pretty and comfortable apartment. It was 
Rose's greatest delight to arrange this soom as her mother 
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loved to have it. The choicest plants from the green-house 
were each week selected by her, to be conveyed to its bow- 
window ; the garden in its front was her special charge, 
and during the summer the sweetest flowers were placed 
where their fragrance could be soonest inhaled by her 
mother. Rose always unpacked the parcel of library books 
received monthly from town, and those that would suit 
Mrs. Clayton were found upon her table. The little 
fancy-work Rose did, was to ornament this favourite 
room, and her best drawings adorned its waUs. Many 
a halldwed hour had therein been passed, much valued 
instruction had there been imparted, and weU-remembered 
advice had there been inculcated. From infancy she 
had delighted in that room, it was ever associated with 
her fondly-loved, with her justly- valued parent.. 

Rose soon sealed her mother's letter, and then placing 
thq arm-chair in its most comfortable position, she handed 
Mrs. Clayton her knitting, which had unaccountably in- 
creased some rows since the dear old lady had deposited 
it in her work-basket. 

" Mamma," she remarked, " Edie thinks we do many 
different things without always complaining of want of 
time. I don't think we do much ; but if it is the case, it 
is from the way which you have taught me, so now wiU 
you tell her." 

" Do, dear aunt. I have very much to learn in order 
that I may be useful ; and this is a thing which I feel is 
of some consequence." 

" There is no freemasonry in our regulations," said 
Mrs. Clayton, smiling. <' So you shall soon know 
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all our secrets. *A time for everything, and every- 
thing in its time,' is, I believe, the chief one on this 
subject," 

^^But, dear aunt,'' inquired Edith, ^^is not that easier 
in theory than in practice?" 

^* A great deal. It requires both self-denial and reso- 
lution to carry it out, especially if you have not been ac- 
customed to arrange your time. If you mark out the way 
in which you wish to employ each hour of a certain day, 
you will find how difficult it is." 

" I have often tried, and I never could succeed ; but 
I believe it has been entirely owing to the want of reso- 
lution. Perhaps I have intended to spend one hour in 
practising, and I have been so delighted with a new song 
that I have gone at least half-an-hour beyond ; or I have 
fixed to work besides Mary till twelve o'clock; and I have 
been so interested in what we were talking about that 
luncheon bell has been rung before I moved ; or I knew 
that I ought to go and see some particular people, and I 
have liked something else better, and put it off from day 
to day." 

" And so you would find that something else had to 
be neglected, or done in a hurry ?" 

" Exactly so, dear aunt. Now, am not I very much 
to blame ? " 

" You are not free from it, my dear girl ; but you are 
seeking to know how to improve. It is not an easy task 
to gain the mastery over former habits, but perseverance 
will bring its own reward. Self- victory is the sweetest of 
conquests." 
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« But the most difficult," added Edith. 

" Stronger is He that is with 70U, if 70U humbly seek 
His strength, than all who are against jou. Set your 
face resolutely to the work. Mark out your hours. Let 
not laziness, nor the impulse of the moment, prevent you 
from abiding by them. Consider what you have to do, and 
the various unavoidable interruptions that are likely to 
occur. Arrange your time accordingly, and pray to our 
Father in heaven, that whatsoever you do in word or 
deed may be to the glory of his name." 

" Thank you very much, dear aunt. I will try to do 
as you advise ; but it is so very difficult, that I fear I never 
shall be able : I want self-resolution so sadly. Rose is 
ready in a moment to give up the most interesting em- 
ployment." 

" Oh, Edie, I have always been taught to hear the 
striking of the clock. What you feel so difficult is 
almost second nature to me, and I must thank my 
own dear mother for that," and Eose's bright dark 
eyes looked with affectionate gratitude on her beloved 
parent. 

" I might have taught you in vain, my child ; it is 
the Lord who has given to me my Rose, and made her 
his own. It is He who first loved my children ; I cannot 
tell why, but, with David, methinks I may say, * It is 
because his mercy endureth for ever.' " Then, taking the 
hand of each of these children of thoughtful love, she 
said, " Forget not your heavenly Father's unceasing care, 
and endeavour to show your continued obedience. Be 
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sisters now in love and in good works, and your sister 
praises shall for ever mingle in glory." 

Edith reverently, lovingly kissed her valued aunt. 
She felt that her words were very precious. They fell as 
dew upon the tender grass, and being drawn from heaven's 
volume, they returned unto God laden with sweet fra- 
grance. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



VICTORY IN DEATH. 

** When the pangs of death assail me, 

Weep not for me. 
Christ is mine, he cannot fail me. 

Weep not for me. 
Yes 1 though sin and doubt endeavour 
From his love my soul to sever, 
Jesus is my strength for ever. 

Weep not for me." 



" Dear Mary, I have brought you some trophies of early 
spring. I never knew the flowers so soon showing them- 
selves. This is off a wild gooseberry bush, already green; 
and these daisies, snowdrops, and this primrose-bud, all 
come from Westboume Churchyard. This grew on 
Willie and Jessie's grave," and Edith looked with a tearful 
eye at the little flower, and marked its delicate petals 
showing themselves above the more rough and common 
green calyx. 

"They were my precious buds," said Louisa, who 
stood beside the sisters, "and, like that pretty flower 
whilst yet unblown, were plucked by death's unsparing 
hand." 
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" Nay,** said Mary, " it was rather He who formed 
them that went into His garden to gather lilies ; He saw 
them exceeding fair, and He plucked them and placed them 
in His own bosom ; there they shall never wither, for they 
are on the heart of love divine. Our great Husbandman 
often walks abroad and gathers the flowers which He has 
planted, or the fruit which He has ripened. On earth our 
leaves often wither ; in the paradise above they shall never 
decay, — no rough wind bloweth there." 

'' There eyerlastmg spring abides, 
And never-fading flowers ; 
Death, like a narrow stream, divides 
That heavenly land from ours." 

As Edith repeated the last of these lines, her eye met 
those of her loving sister. There was a meaning in their 
glance that she could not mistake, and for the first time 
the certain conviction seized her mind that her Mary 
had heard her heavenly Father's call, and was preparing to 
pass Jordan's stream and reach the promised land. Her 
voice faltered, and as the unbidden tear filled her eye 
she turned away to hide from her sister the emotion that 
she felt. 

Mary observed it all, but she trembled not; she knew 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding. Yet 
her heart felt for another's sorrow, and soothingly she re- 
plied to her beloved sister, — 

" We soon shall be on opposite shores, but in Christ 
we both are one. It is the Lamb slain that shall fix my 
gaze in heaven, and yours on earth. Around the throne 
we shaU both stand, though to the one it is of glory and to 
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the other of grace. Here we must part, my Edith ; there 
separation hath no place." 

" But, dear Mary, must our parting be soon ? Surely 
not!" 

" Just so soon as our God pleaseth." 

^^But you speak, my darling sister, as if you felt 
worse." 

" Did not you think me weaker, Edie, when you re- 
turned from Nettlethorpe. My symptoms have been 
much more unfavourable lately. This morning I asked 
my good, kind doctor, and his answer was what I 
expected." 

"What, dear Mary?" 

" That I have but a short time here to live. You 
have brought me the forerunners of spring, but the roses 
of summer shall be strewn over my grave." 

"My Mary, do not talk so! The soft breezes of 
spring are coming. They have before this much recruited 
your strength." 

" But not again. There is no use giving you false 
hopes, Edith. Our bright ones — our real ones — are 
such, that we should not conceal them. We shall meet 
again, and Jesus shall be sensibly, what now he is spi- 
ritually, our Emmanuel, God with us." 

" True, dear Mary," said Louisa, " but we shall feel 
that our travelling party is lessened. This life's desert 
will be yet more dreary." 

" Then you will hasten onward with quicker steps. 
We need the loss of many companions to prevent us from 
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loitering on the road. Faith is assured, hope is confirmecli 
when those we love fall asleep in Jesus. It is good for 
you, my dear sisters, — Louisa, you are even now as one,** 
said Mary, smiling, " and is it not good for me ? Death 
is my purchased possession, bought by my Saviour's 
death, and its gloomy shades converted thereby into the 
vestibule of everlasting life." 

'^ But the valley is dark, though the issue be glorious. 
EEave you no fear ? " 

" Hitherto God has kept my soul in perfect peace. 
When a thought of its gloominess has oppressed me, these 
words have sweetly reassured me, — * Thou art with me ; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.' Edith, darling, 
do not weep so. I am happy, and God will make you 
happy also, even when Mary is gone." 

Edith bent down, and kissed again and again her be- 
loved sister, and then Louisa remained with the dear 
invalid, whilst in her own chamber the other sought 
through the wrestling of prayer that strength for ap- 
proaching trouble which she so much needed. God never 
sendeth the helpless soul empty away, and though 
Edith did not feel that the trial would be removed, she 
trusted with firmer faith the promise, " As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be." 

* * * * .. « 

Another month had passed by. Edith fiattered her- 
self, and so did Mrs. Sterling and Laura, that they saw 
but little change in the sick dne whom they loved. If 
there was a difference, it was that the spiritual seed was 
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becoming manifestly more ripe for the heavenly gamer. 
Mr. Hamilton frequently joined the family circle in the 
evening. He was refreshed by the experience of one 
who had nearly run her heavenly race; she was com- 
forted by the ministrations of the faithful pastor of his 
flock. 

" I should like," said the invalid, " to receive the 
Communion of my blessed Saviour's body and blood dur- 
ing next week, when we peculiarly commemorate His 
sufferings and death. On the Thursday evening shall 
you, dear sir, be disengaged ? It is the night when He 
instituted that precious memorial.'' 

The pastor assented ; and in the name of his Divine 
Master, on that night in which Christ had been betrayed, 
he took bread and brake it, and gave it to the little band 
of disciples who had assembled in the sick chamber of 
Mary Sterling. 

Alfred was there; he had returned from college on 
the previous day, that he might spend his Easter vacation 
at his much-loved home. Louisa, who seemed as one of 
the family, was specially requested by Mary to remember 
with them at this time the Lord in his death. Mrs. Ster- 
ling, and Edith, and Laura were likewise present, and 
good Nell was not excluded from the heavenly feast, to 
which master and servant, rich and poor, are alike wel- 
comed by their King. 

" I have often," said Mary, soon after the clergyman 
had entered the room, ^' desired as on this night to have 
communion with my Saviour in his sufferings. My wish, I 
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trust, is granted. Perhaps I may not henceforth drink 
of this fruit of the vine until I drink it in my Father's 
kingdom." 

" The wine cup of which you there shall drink," re- 
marked Mr. Hamilton, "shall be mingled by His own 
hand. It shall be filled with joy ineffable, and pleasure 
everlasting." 

" And if," replied Mary, " the cup that He prepareth 
in the wilderness be so pleasant, what shaU that one be 
when we sit down at the marriage-supper of the Lamb ! 
I know not whether faith has most Cause, to wonder when 
it considers the foundation whereon it rests, or hope 
when it scans the height to which it may aspire ; whether 
love shines most in the supper in the upper room of the 
earthly Jerusalem, or in that which the King of kings 
shall prepare in the heavenly Zion — on the cross which 
purchased the throne — or on the throne shared with the 
redeemed. All is wonderful ! When shall we have the 
unclouded eye that will not be dazzled with the too- 
transporting light?" 

" In that land where God shall wipe each tear away : 
our eyes cannot then be dim." 

" Oh, no ! The change will, indeed, be wonderful. 
New visions, and new faculties to appreciate their glory. 
He who has borne with our manifold weaknesses will 
then see His strength made perfect ; He will see of the 
travail of His soul and be satisfied." 

" Perfection and satisfaction," replied the pastor, 
" seem heaven's peculiar prerogative. Christ shall there 
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rest in His love, and we likewise shall be satisfied when 
we wake in His likeness." ^ 

^^ Like Jesus and with Jesus, and all because of Jesus. 
I do," continued Mary, ** love to see my crown of glory 
hanging on the cross of Calvary." 

" We must ever stand on that holy ground when we 
gaze on our heavenly inheritance. The hope that He 
Cometh again is joined in Scripture with the remembrance 
of the Lord's death. May He be now spiritually made 
known to each of us in the breaking of bread I May we 
realise continually more and more fully His glorious attri- 
butes, until we shall see Him as He is, and know as we 
are known I " 

Then the minister proceeded to read the solemn 
service, and to administer the symbols of Christ's body 
and blood. A sacred peace seemed to rest on all that little 
group. Even Laura was solemnised, and Mary's eye ap- 
peared so heavenlike, that the tear involuntarily started 
into those which looked thereon. She partook of the sacra- 
mental feast, and her voice was heard to repeat the com- 
mencement of the Church's hymn of praise, " Glory be to 
God on high, &.nd on earth peace, good- will towards men." 
It was then silent, as if she were exhausted. When the 
service closed, the little circle rose from their knees. 
They all turned to the beloved invalid ; her hands were 
yet clasped in prayer, and her eye was fixed upward, as 
if she saw Him of whose love she had spoken. Silence 
reigned for a few moments, as if each felt afraid to dis- 
turb that spirit which had burst thus silently its prison- 
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house of clay. Can this be death ? was the thought that 
darted through each heart : Jbut she lay so calm, so un- 
changed, that it seemed impossible that the king of 
terrors had then asserted his dominion. A few moments 
passed away, and Alfred laid his hand on those of the 
beloved one. She moved not, her eyes still gazed heaven- 
ward. 

" She seeth Jesus ! " articulated the loving brother, as 
tear coursed tear down his manly cheek. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

SANCTIFIED AFFLICTION. 

** How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast ! 
'Tis like the memory left behind, 
When loved ones breathe their last. 

And now above the dews of night 

The yellow star appears ; 
So faith springs in the heart of those 

Whose eyes are bathed in tears." — Pbabody. 

*^ Mamma has just lain down to rest, dear Edith," said 
Laura. " This evening is very lovely ; I should like so 
much to take a quiet walk in Mr. Osborne's grounds." 

" It will do us both good," answered Edith ; but she 
sighed as she spoke. " An evening walk I love the best, 
and the sun promises to set lovelily to-night." 

There was a sadness in the sisters' step as they turned 
towards the avenue, but it seemed only to correspond 
with the deep mourning in which they were habited, for 
death had severed them from one with whom they were 
very closely knit in love. Laura Had been for a time 

X 
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prostrated by the blow; Edith had borne it silentlj-y 
unmurmuringlj, forgetting her own sorrow in the appa- 
rently deeper grief of her mother and sister. Notwith- 
standing their dear Mary's protracted illness, her death 
seemed as sudden and unexpected as if it had occurred in 
the midst of health. When year after year passes, and 
the beloved invalid requires daily watching, and nursing, 
and care, those around begin to think it will be always 
so, and they lose sight of the approach of that enemy 
which at first is so continually dreaded. So it was with 
those who surrounded Mary Sterling. Grood Nell knew 
the increased danger of her young mistress, and Cdith 
did not forget that her loved one felt that her departure 
was nigh at hand ; but Mrs. Sterling and Laura dared not 
dwell on the thought, and put it far from them. Never- 
theless the affliction was sanctified. The furnace was hot, 
but they were purified therein; the blast was keen, but 
they found shelter in the clefts of the riven rock ; the 
stroke was severe, but they kissed the Father's hand 
which held the heavy rod. 

To the sisters it was the first deep grief that they had 
experienced, but Edith felt that her faith was strength- 
ened, and Laura was constrained to say, ^^ I will arise and 
go unto my Father." She felt the insufficiency of all 
earthly comfort, and cried unto the Lord and he heard her. 
She at first felt the reality of death to be a fearful thought; 
and her grief to remember that Mary was no longer among 
them was mingled with a terror lest death should again 
visit their habitation, and mark her as its victim, " I am 
not prepared to meet my God," was her sad experience^ 
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and as she reviewed her past life with bitter grief, she 
confessed, — 

** The world, and worldly things heloved, 
My faithless heart employed ; 
And time unhallowed, unimprov*d. 
Presents a fearful void." 

Poor Laura was indeed miserable. Her gaiety of 
spirit was gone, and darkness rested on her soul ; but 
light from the Cross of Calvary was yet to chase that 
gloom, and Christian joy to overflow that heart. 

As the sisters walked that evening, a stillness seemed 
descending over the joyousness of nature, and its solemnity 
was in unison with their mourning spirits. The birds 
had nearly ceased to warble, and the flowers had folded 
their gay corollas, and the wind no longer caused the 
new-bom leaves to rustle, and the clouds floated peace- 
fully, reflecting the subdued light of the setting sun. 

In vain Edith endeavoured to engage her sister in 
conversation. Laura's replies were all monosyllabic. 
They walked silently beside the same little gurgling 
brook that in the lower part of its course wound round 
the hill of Westbourne Churchyard. They stopped again 
and yet again on its banks, and looked at the forget-me- 
not, but did not pluck it as was aforetime their wont. 

" We have no Mary now for whom to wreathe it," 
said Laura, " and it would remind mamma too painfully 
of her darling." 

" Ah, Laura ! let us not always think of the pain of 
our loss ; let us rather dwell on our Mary's gain. Death 
was not like itself when it visited our loved one. It was 
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just the conductor of the angel whisper that said, ' Sister 
spirit, come away,' and it bore her to her Saviour's bosom« 
What a change that resting-place to the poor weary spirit, 
so long pent in her worn-out frame 1 We cannot wish her 
among us again. We would not prolong her suffering for 
one hour beyond the needs-be that her Father knew.** 

^^ My feelings, I know, are selfish, and yet not so en- 
tirely. I cannot but feel sorry for those who miss Mary's 
kind words. The servants feel her death exceedingly. 
Even Mac was crying bitterly on the funeral day. Mary, 
though so great an invalid, was very useful. I have 
health, strength, and time, but I do nothing. I do not 
live, as she did. How shall I die as that darling died ? " 

Edith looked on her weeping sister, and as she passed 
her arm tenderly round her waist, she breathed the ardent 
prayer that the Holy Spirit would teach them both, that 
he would constrain her Laura by the love of Christ. 

" He who loved Mary, loves you, Laura ; and he who 
changed her heart, can likewise make you a new creature. 
He has said, ^ Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out.' " 

^'But I am so foolish and thoughtless, that I shall 
never be fit to go to Christ. I shall never be like Mary. 
She was so good, so patient, so useful, that I am sure she 
deserved heaven." 

" No, no, Laura, that she did not. You know how I 
love Mary ; but no one thought she deserved less than 
she herself did. She went to Jesus a poor, helpless 
sinner, needing everything. She has gone to heaven, a 
sinner saved by grace; and now that she is singing the 
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song of the redeemed, the onlj merit that she mentions 
is, that the Lamb is worthy who bore her sins and was 
wounded for her transgressions." 

"But surely all dear Mary's self-denial, surely her 
earnest prayers, did merit something ! They would not 
do by themselves, but they made her fit for Christ to 
save her. If I could only feel myself worthy to go to 
Jesus, I should then trust him to take me safe to heaven. 
He is too kind and too powerful to let his sheep perish, 
but I am not good enough to be of his flocL" 

" They were not the good sheep, but the lost ones, 
that Jesus came to seek and to save. If Jesus is to be 
your Saviour, he must be so altogether. You can no 
more purchase his salvation, than you can the heavenly 
inheritance that his blood has bought. We are to go to 
him without money and without price. 



' Nothing in my hands I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling. 



1 tt 



" Then, Edith, why are you so busy in works of 
charity, if they will do no good in procuring heaven ? Is 
it just kindness of heart that makes you like to teach, and 
to go to dirty houses, and to do all sorts of disagreeable 
things ? No, it can't be natural, or you would always 
have done it." 

"Laura, what makes you often do little things to 
please mamma ? Is it that you may continue to live with 
her, or make her kind to you ? *' 

" No, Edith, of course not. It is because I love her, 
because she is already kind to me." 
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" And has not Jesus loved us ? Is he not kind to us ? 
Has he not laid down his life for our sakes ? Is he not 
our Deliverer from the guilt and from the power of sin ? 
Only believe this, and you must love ; love, and you must 
seek to keep his commandments, to spend and be spent in 
doing his will." 

Laura did not reply, but she dwelt much on the words 
of Edith. As she approached home, she observed that 
her sister held a bunch of the pretty blue forget-me-not in 
her hand. She had not seen her gather it, and inquired 
somewhat anxiously, — 

" You will not let mamma see that, Edie ?'* 

'^ I am going to give it to her, Laura. The works of 
God, when properly viewed, cannot cause grief. I hope 
this will do dear mamma good." 

" But it will remind her of our lost one." 

" And does she ever forget her ? It relieves mam- 
ma to speak on that subject, to which thought ever 
leads." 

Edith entered her mother's apartment. Alfred was 
there, and he was reading aloud to his beloved parent. 
Mrs. Sterling looked up, and received the flower her child 
had brought. 

" My Mary no longer cherishes these sweet offerings 
of nature," and the mother sighed. 

" But, mamraa, does not He who formed it say thereby, 
* Forget we not?'" 

" Truly, darling. All he does and all he gives is for 
that purpose." 

" And what he takes, too, my mother," said Alfired. 
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" Everything reminds us of the absent one we love ; but 
the creature does not so continually lead us to remember 
our Creator. He has inscribed * Forget me not/ on 
His works of creation, of providence, and of grace ; but 
we do not often read it. Perhaps he calls back the 
object given for that purpose ; and as it disappears, our 
eyes catch these words, and they sink deep into our 
hearts. Jesus seemed to say, * Forget me not,' when he 
took our Mary. At least, so I felt it; for on that so- 
lemn night my thoughts had often wandered from him 
in remembrance of whom we took the cup, to her who 
partook of the sacred feast with us. Jesus laid her in his 
bosom ; and now we cannot think of the redeemed one 
without remembering the Redeemer ; we cannot see her 
without beholding him." 

" Yes, Alfred,'* replied his mother, " I feel that God's 
providence, as well as his word, has been continually 
saying to me, * Set thy affections on things above.' The 
greater number of my fellow-pilgrims have already been 
called home ; the larger portion of my cherished ones are 
around the throne where Jesus is. I trust my heart is 
there also; but I must wait a little while : God will in his 
own time send me like wise, a message to go home." 

^' Laura," said her brother, as he drew his sist^ to 
sit on the sofa beside him, ^^ will you not also regard 
heaven as your home, Jesus as your Saviour, and time 
as his most precious gift, wherewith to glorify him?" 

Laura's heart was full. She longed with a deep 
longing to answer all Alfred's queries affirmatively ; but 
she could not, she dared not. She burst into a flood of 
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tears, and almost inaudiblj whispered, ^^ Brother, pray 
for me." 

And Laura likewise supplicated for her own salva- 
tion. With strong crying and tears she sought for 
mercy, she implored grace. At length the veil was re- 
moved from her eyes ; she felt that the unpurchased love 
of Christ was hers ; and constrained thereby, she longed 
to glorify her God in her body and spirit, which were 
his. 

"Dear Edith," said Laura the following Sunday, 
" do you think I can do anything with the very least 
children in the Sunday school ? Mamma could spare me 
in the afternoon. I dare not undertake any but the baby 
class." 

" You can help very much in the Sunday school, 
but you must not take the infant class. They require 
more tact and patience, though perhaps less information, 
than the others." 

" I fear I have little of any of these requisites ; but 
if I can be useful, I am willing, and I will seek to 
improve." 

" I think that you and Amy Philipson might arrange 
so as to divide the third class. She is hardly ever there 
in the afternoon, and her children are consequently 
drafted off, which spoils all the classes. I will speak to 
her about it this morning. We shall see Mr. Hamilton 
during the week ; and before next Sunday you can at- 
tend the teachers' class, with Louisa and myself. 

" That I should like very much ; for, really, I don't 
know what to teach the little things. I know I am very 
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unfit to be a Sunday-school teacher ; but jou saj that 
hands, or rather hearts and heads, are wanted; and 
though mine are sorry ones, I will give you them wholly, 
for 1 long to do what is right." 

'^ That is to say, my dearest sister, that, constrained 
by the mercy of God, you are willing to present yourself, 
body, soul, and spirit, to be employed in his service. 
Prayerfully give your time to this blessed object; and 
what now you regard only as a duty, will before long 
become a pleasure." 

" Not a pleasure in itself, Edith. Only the satis- 
faction of knowing I am doing right." 

" Well, we shall see, Laura. Only remember, prayer 
is essential ; for great responsibility rests on the Sunday- 
school teacher. The time is nearly up, I must away;" 
so, kissing her sister, Edith hastened to her much-loved 
class. 

^^ Is it possible," thought Edith, as she hurried on- 
wards, ** that Laura wishes to have a class of Sunday 
scholars? It is not her nature; therefore, I trust the 
love of Christ is constraining her. Yet she is impulsive; 
and doubtlessly Mary's death has caused her to think 
more seriously than heretofore. Her wish may be as 
the morning cloud." And then the sister's heart rose in 
prayer, that appearances so promising might not be 
blighted; that a real change might be Avrought in 
Laura's heart; that she might be enabled to press 
towards the mark for the prize of her high calling of 
Grod in Christ Jesus. 

Miss Philipson gladly agreed to the arrangement 
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which Edith proposed ; and on the following evening the 
sisters had an opportunity of asking Mr. Hamilton's con- 
sent, as he called to sit a little while with the broken- 
spirited Mrs. Sterling. 

" I like the arrangement much, Miss Laura, for she 
that watereth others is herself watered. Bemember, 
however, planting and watering are in vain, unless God 
give the increase : but even that he hath in some mea- 
sure placed in our hands ; for he hath said, ' Ask and 
ye shall receive.' Discouragements and encouragements 
will alike abound. The first are permitted, that we may 
feel, we are nothing ; the latter, that we may be as- 
sured Grod is everything. Miss Edith, some changes 
are going to take place in the Sunday school, and I 
wish very much for your assistance in a class I hope to 
form.** 

" Whatever I can do, I will do gladly, excepting 
giving up my own dear scholars." 

Mr. Hamilton looked rather grave as he replied, — 

" I hope the exception refers only to * gladly.' It is 
not a refusal altogether?" 

" I love my dear children very much," said Edith, 
colouring ; " but what do you wish of me ? " 

** The class-rooms are completed. I think it would 
be very desirable to hold in them adult classes, composed 
of the pupil-teachers and a few others whom we might 
persuade to attend. My request is that you will take 
charge of the girls' class." 

" I am not equal to it," said Edith, earnestly. " Louisa 
Somerville is fit for such a charge, but not L" 
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" We are going to lose Miss Somerville soon, I sup- 
pose/' said Mr. Hamilton ; " but I trust you are not 
going to leave us?" 

" Not that I know of," replied Edith with a smile ; 
'^ but surely there is some one far more suitable than 
I am?" 

" I know not one," said the Vicar with emphasis ; 
" my curate takes the adult class for young men, whilst 
I am occupied in the room in your Watergate Lane 
district, which the bishop licensed." 

" If you need my assistance, it must be given," said 
Edith; " but" — and the tear filled her eye — " I wish 
that I were more competent." 

" * My strength is made perfect in weakness ;' there- 
fore," continued the pastor, " let us be willing to glory 
in infirmities." 

" You have quoted my child's motto," said Mrs. 
Sterling ; '^ she never thinks she can do anything by 
herself," 

" The secret of success 1 when with it is joined the 
knowledge where succour can be found. The prepara- 
tion for this class will require more care than is neces- 
sary for the little ones, and I fear our Wednesday meet- 
ing will not much assist you, as the subject must be 
different." 

" What, then, shall I do ?" inquired Edith. 

" If you are so very diffident, which I think you 
need not be," said the pastor encouragingly, ^'perhaps 
you will allow me to send you a few notes, to \9hich. 
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during the week, you might add any ideas on the subject 
that strike jour mind." 

Edith warmlj expressed her thanks, but she felt a 
new weight of responsibility was thrown on her, which 
was not lightened until in the hour of private prjiyer 
she cast all her care on her God, spread before him all 
her necessities, and supplicated for herself and her sister 
that grace, that wisdom, that discretion, and that love, 
which they greatly required. Never did a Sunday-school 
teacher engage with greater diffidence than Edith in 
such work. Never did one lean more entirely on the 
arm of Jehovah, and never was there a more abundant 
blessing poured on humble, faithful endeavours ; for God 
delighteth to honour those who honour him, and to 
manifest by the weakness of the instrumentality thai 
the power belongeth unto him alone. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

THE CHOLERA. 

'' It matters little at what hour of the day 
The righteous falls asleep ; death cannot come 
To him untimely who is fit to die : 
The less of this cold world, the more of heaven ; 
The briefer life, the earlier immortality/' 

MiLMAN. 

The summer months were passing pleasantly and quietly. 
The union between the Sterlings and the Somervilles 
was continually becoming closer, and the plans of use- 
fulness prepared and carried forward%nder the direction 
or with the co-operation of Mr. Hamilton were manifold. 
Alfred had completed his college course, and only waited 
for his ordination the following September. He had been 
appointed to a missionary station in Northern India, and 
his time was fully occupied in studying with Louisa the 
language of the people among whom he was to minister, 
and in carrying forward the works which he had com- 
menced during the preceding summer among his poor 
and uneducated neighbours. 

Amongst the young men of the town he and Mr. 
Hamilton likewise effected much good. A Christian 
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Young Man's Society was formed, open to all of any de- 
nomination who desired the spiritual welfare of their 
fellow-creatures. These formed a nucleus whence Sun- 
day-school, Ragged-school, and other teachers, were 
chosen, and district visitors or missionary collectors se- 
lected. From a small beginning, their number gradu- 
ally increased ; zeal provoked zeal, love kindled love, 
and a bond of Christian union knit them in brotherly 
concord. Socially, likewise, great progress was made. 
Fields were rented, and partitioned into allotment-gardens. 
In these many an evening hour was spent, which had 
been before passed in the public-house. A Working 
Man's Institute was formed, with which a library and 
reading-room were connected, and arrangements were 
made for the delivery of lectures on various subjects 
during the winter months. Much opposition was of 
course encountered ; many difficulties had necessarily to 
be surmounted ; but Mr. Hamilton was a man of earnest 
perseverance, of practical determination. He worked in 
faith, and God gave his blessing. 

Edith felt much interested in her adult class. She 
had often been present when her beloved sister Mary 
had instructed the servants and others, and from the 
remembrance of those Sabbath evenings she gathered 
many useful ideas. 

Laura continued constant in her attendance at the 
Sunday school, and liked it better than she expected. 
Sometimes she thought the children uncommonly stupid, 
and at other periods was delighted with the ** dear, in- 
telligent little things." However, the summer months 
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saw a great improvement both in teacher and scholars. 
Laura acted less on impulse and more on principle. She 
had many a hard struggle with the old nature^ but she 
was beginning to experience that God was her Refuge 
and Strength, ready to stretch forth his right hand 
to help her in every difficulty. She was as an infant, 
learning to recognise her Father's voice, and to feel that 
her place of safety was in keeping near his side. 

Mrs. Sterling's constitution had been much shaken 
by the unexpected death of her first-bom. Her health 
was very delicate, yet her seat in church was seldom 
vacant. She rejoiced in hearing from Mr. Hamilton 
those words of life, which only could impart true con- 
solation. She spent a great portion of each day in her 
own chamber; but whilst she rested her easily-wearied 
body, her spirit held communion with her God, and she 
meditated continually on his precious promises. 

Whilst all seemed peaceful and prosperous, a dark 
cloud was gathering on the horizon, which was to convey 
to many a household death's dread thunderbolt ; a storm 
was advancing, which would uproot many a tree or 
break off many a promising branch. 

One evening, in the month of August, Louisa and 
Edith were together at the Ragged School. The former 
called over the roll of children ; and as she mentioned 
Katie Malony's name, was beginning mechanically to 
mark her presence, when a little one called out, " Nae 
ma'am, Katie ain't here the night." 

" Do you know why she is away?" inquired Louisa: 
" I never knew her absent." 
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" Nae, I dinna keo/' replied the little Scotch lassie. 
" I seed her rinning a message the morning." 

Louisa made no further remark, but resolved to take 
the opportunity of finding out something concerning 
Katie's parents. She was a bright Irish girl, ragged 
and dirty, but with eyes beaming with intelligence, 
sparkling with delight or filling with tears, according 
to the lesson thej were so greedily imbibing. She 
was a special favourite with Louisa, who, however, 
had never yet penetrated the dark, wretched abode, 
too full of human inhabitants, whence little Katie and 
many of the dirtiest children issued. 

As she returned home, a poor woman, weeping bit- 
terly, accosted her. " Plase, my lady, isn't it you the 
good lady that teaches the children?" 

" Yes, the little ones in the Ragged School. Have 
you a child there?" 

" Yes, my lady, I have three as bright little bairns 
as ever have seen the sun ; but ye'U know them well : 
but, my lady, the choFra has come in among us, and 
there are two of them at death's door already ; but my 
heart leaps into my mouth," and the poor woman could 
speak no more. 

" The cholera ! " said Louisa, and her heart sank 
within her as she heard that this scourge, wherewith 
God had visited so many distant places, had now de- 
scended among themselves. 

" Yes, my lady ; 'tis the rale black chol'ra. The 
parish doctor is away, and we know not what to do with 
the poor innocent ^things. May the holy Mother save 
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US ! The priest is not in the town, neither ; but, my lady, 
my Katie cries sore for you, and I could not satisfy her 
but with seeking you." 

"Is Katie Malony your child?" said Louisa, with 
deep sympathy ; for she feared it was her little favourite 
whom death threatened to seize so suddenly. 

" The same blessed bairn ! and Alice is the other 
one who is slipping away." 

" We are near the house of my brother, who is a 
doctor. I will see if he is at home." 

Louisa was much disappointed to find that her brother 
had been called away early in the evening and had not 
returned. For one moment she hesitated; and then, 
secretly lifting up her heart to God for protection and 
guidance, she turned to Mrs. Malony, — " My brother is 
from home, but where do you live? I will go with 
you." 

" I live, my lady, up a stair in Will Dodd's yard, 
off Mucklebacket's Bank. It is not a fit place for ladies 
such as you ; but if ye go, the Lord will preserve you." 

Louisa hastily wrote the direction for her brother, 
mentioning the illness of the children from cholera, and 
folding up the paper, she desired it should be given into 
Dr. Somerville's own hands. She likewise put a small 
bundle of old linen, which she always kept in readiness, 
into her visiting-bag, and hastily collected a packet of 
mustard powder, a small fiask of brandy, and some es- 
sence of ginger. She then proceeded to follow Mrs, 

Malony. 

Amved at Mucklebacket's Bank, the woman turned 

T 
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into a passage, underneath one of the highest, grimiest, 
and most unsightlj-looking houses. It was the one ge- 
nerally known as " the Irish den," and in which Dr. So- 
merrille or Alfred Sterling had previously sought the 
children. Louisa's heart began to flutter, but she felt 
that it was the call of duty, urgent and immediate, and 
there was given to her more than woman's courage. 
Two half-open doors in the passage showed men, women, 
and children ; some scolding, some eating, some smoking, 
and some sleeping. She soon entered the yard; filthy 
puddles were in all directions, and the stench was most 
offensive. It was difficult to distinguish the human 
habitation from the stable ; they were contiguous, and 
one was hardly cleaner than the other. One window 
amid all this confusion and distress looked bright, and 
in a fiower-pot on the sill some wild forget-me-not was 
growing. Even here, thought Louisa, the Creator of 
the Universe is not without a witness of his own handy- 
work ; even here he saith, by this little flower, " Forget 
me not." It was nearly dark ; her dress was plain ; and 
she passed through unobserved. Then, ascending an 
outside stair, she entered Mrs. Malony's room. Its di- 
mensions were small ; its furniture consisted of a rough 
table, two short, broken forms, and a three-legged stool. 
At the further end was a raised portion, about four feet 
wide, which extended the whole breadth of the apart- 
ment, perhaps ten feet. This was covered with straw 
and a few patched rags, and was evidently the re^ting- 
place, where, during the night, men, women, and child- 
ren, were huddled together promiscuously. The inmates 
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of the house were the Malonies, their three children, and 
a sister of the woman's ; the O'Briens, also relatives, and 
their two infants. Stretched upon the strstw were Mary 
Dunn, the sister, and poor little Katie and Alice. The 
men were smoking pipes over the fire. Bridget O'Brien 
was nursing her baby, whilst her elder infant was alter- 
nately dipping his finger into a jar of treacle, tracing it 
on the table, and putting it into his mouth. Little 
Johnny Malony sat in a comer, sobbing piteously ; whilst 
a friendly neighbour, overcoming the tcjrror felt by the 
rest, was endeavouring to administer some gin to the 
sufferers. 

" Weel, Kathleen, my lassie, the lady has come to 
see you," exclaimed the mother, as she approached the 
almost unconscious child. 

" God bless your honour I " said the father, turning 
suddenly to the end of the form, which barely held him 
and O'Brien ; ^^ but ye are too late for my girl, she's 
beyond the poo'er of man." 

^* And there's no priest to bless her ! " added the 
mother, despairingly. ^< My love! my child!" and she 
pressed her to her bosom. 

'* Mother, Jesus is my priest. Hell take me to the 
happy land." 

^* Aye, and sure if he takes not thee, my darlinth," 
said Patrick Malony, *' none of us need go. But the 
lady has come, my comely; you know her honour?" 
The poor girl held out her hand and smiled. Louisa took 
it; and with her sweet, gentle voice, said to the child, 
^* Katie, Jesus will never leave you nor forsake you." 
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'^ No, ma'am, never," said the poor little one, fixing 
her eyes on her kind instructress. 

" Are you in pain, my child ?'* 

''Not now;" but nature was exhausted with the 
agony it had undergone, and poor Katie fell again into 
the almost unconscious state from which her mother's 
voice had roused her. 

Louisa felt the coldness of her hand, and observed the 
blackness of the skin below the nails. She knew that 
not a moment was to be lost, but felt little hope of the 
child's recovery. She begged the father and O'Brien 
to go in search of a medical man ; and whilst she pre- 
pared a mustard-plaster, she told the mother to rub con- 
tinuously with her hand the bowels and limbs of the 
little one. A large pan of water happened to be on the 
fire. This she desired the neighbour who was present 
to -empty into a wooden tub that stood in a corner of 
the room, and in this she plunged the little Alice. 
The child revived wonderfully, and soon fell into a 
gentle sleep. Poor Katie never looked up again; and 
an hour had not passed before her breathing was for ever 
silenced in this world, and Jesus gathered the flower, 
which had been planted in so bleak, so polluted an at- 
mosphere, and caused it to blossom in his paradise above ! 
Mary Dunn suffered from agonising cramp. Louisa with 
her own hands placed mustard blisters where the pain 
was most violent, and administered hot stimulants, from 
which the poor woman obtained some relief. It was but 
for a little while ; her sujQEerings were dreadful, too acute 
to permit her to consider for one moment how it fared 
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with her soul. She had lived carelessly, and she seemed 
to be dying without opportunity for repentance. Mrs. 
O'Brien was now threatened with an attack of the dire 
disease. She wrung her hands, and wept bitterly with 
fear rather than with pain ; and in the hour of trial her 
mouth was filled with horrible reproaches of the Lord 
her Maker. Louisa's heart ofttimes sunk within her, 
surrounded by the depraved, the dead, and the dying; 
and earnestly did she pray that grace might be given 
sufficient for her need, whilst she longingly awaited her 
brother's appearance. Two hours had passed ere he 
or any other medical man arrived; but when he came 
good Nell accompanied him. He cast his eye ajQEec- 
tionately on his sister, whose strength of mind for a 
moment gave way, and she burst into tears. These 
however, she quickly wiped away; as she told her 
brother each sad case, and what had been done to alle- 
yiate suffering. 

" You have done all well, my sister. And now you 
must go home; good Fawcett has promised to remain 
here if needed, and I hope that a dispensary nurse may 
also be spared. The cholera has broken out in several 
parts of the town. I must give Fawcett various direc- 
tions, and return home for different things that I require.** 

The Doctor having spoken to Mrs. Sterling's worthy 
servant, expressed his intention of returning, if he were 
spared, in three hours. '^ During the intermediate time, 
I must visit my other patients," he continued. ^' And now, 
Louisa, take my arm." He lingered a moment to speak 
a serious word to the heart-stricken individuals who were 
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in that apartment ; and then, with a heavy sigh, he took 
his beloved sister once more into the fresh, still air of a 
summer's night. 

" Are there many cases of cholera ?" she tremblingly 
inquired. 

'^ Several: the disease has broken out suddenly among 
us, and has assumed a very malignant form. Neither age 
nor station seems exempt. A gentleman in the Castle 
Terrace died after three hours' illness.** 

" And we know not who may be taken. Dear brother, 
to-night's experience has been a dreadful one." 

<< Nevertheless, Louisa, Grod will hide us in his 
pavilion." 

'^Nothing that he sees evil shall befal us; but his 
thoughts are not as ours. Let us try to say. Thy will, 
not our will be done." 

The Doctor was silent; he was rather alarmed for his 
sister, whose arm he felt tremble violently, and the bare 
thought of her being a victim to the mysterious disease 
wrung his very heart. 

Louisa slept little that night. She felt the nearness 
of death in a manner which she had never before ex- 
perienced, and it was death in one of its most dreadful 
forms. Nevertheless, she knew in whom she had believed, 
and, though a nervous restlessness prevented her from 
sleeping, with confidence she supplicated, — 

'* Jesus, refdge of my soul. 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the billows round me roll, 
While the tempest still is high." 
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She heard the voice of Jesus in the storm, and it said, 
" It is I, be not afraid.'* 

For some days the cholera raged fearfully. No human 
power could isivert the progress of the disease. It spread 
from individual to individual, from household to house- 
hold, and from street to street. Mr. Hamilton was un- 
wearied in his efforts to organise visiting committees, and 
to administer consolation to the sick and the dying. In 
all these works Alfred Sterling assisted, even beyond his 
strength. To some, death was the messenger that called 
them unexpectedly to the kingdom above ; to others, it 
was an awful arrest in the midst of a career of vice and 
ungodliness. An air of seriousness was cast over the 
whole town, and few durst carelessly brave this judg- 
ment of the Lord. Many were carried unto their long 
home, and the mourners went silently about the streets. 
Dr. Somerville and his medical brethren were unremit- 
ting in their exertions, but the strongest constitution 
was shaken by the arduous duties of that harrowing 
time. Louisa Somerville was continually engaged in 
administering those temporal and spiritual comforts which 
her sympathizing spirit dictated. The nervousness, which 
had at first nearly unfitted her for the painful duties that 
crossed her path, was subdued; her strength increased 
with the necessity for exertion, and though encompassed 
with much weakness, she was permitted to be the in- 
strument of restoring many a frame prostrated with dis- 
ease, warning many an ungodly soul, and comforting 
several of God's dear people. Edith Sterling was phy- 
sically unable to act as Louisa did, but in this hoar of 
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need she was also useful, and became as a mother to the 
friendless orphan. Soon after the outbreak of the dis- 
ease, Mr. Hamilton engaged and furnished a tenantless 
house. This was temporarily made an Orphan-Home. 
Of this Edith had the superintendence, assisted hy Mrs. 
Pettigrew, a worthy tradesman's wife. Among the 
orphans early brought to this institution were the little 
O'Briens, both father and mother having, though ill- 
prepared to die, fallen victims to the awful scourge. 
On the first Sabbath after the appearance of the disease, 
it was announced that Tuesday should be set apart as a 
day of solemn fasting and humiliation before the Lord, 
and of earnest petition that, beholding the stricken town, 
he would stay the devouring pestilence, and declare, 
" It is enough." Every shop was on that day closed, and 
the church and other places of worship were crowded by 
the penitent and the alarmed. Two services were held 
in the Ragged-school room, and many who had never 
bowed the knee before, then besought the mercy of the 
Almighty, and were directed to the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world. The navvy, the 
vagrant, the costermonger, the thief, the bareheaded, the 
barefooted, the child, and the aged, there stood side 
by side. Many an eye was moistened with the tear 
of remorse, and many a stout heart trembled greatly. 
God in mercy heard the prayer of his people, and from 
that day the pestilence abated. Some returned unto their 
former ways, but others heard the rod, and were brought 
to know Him who had appointed it. 

On the evening of that day, Alfred knocked, as was 
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bis wont, at Dr. Somerrille's. A stranger servant showed 
him into the drawing-room. Little Louie's voice was 
heard in the inner room. She, totally unconscious of anj 
one's presence, was supplicating with weeping earnestness, 
" God, spare my dear, dear auntie ; let her not die of 
this dreadful cholera. K thou wilt, thou canst make her 
better. Do, Lord, do ; for Jesus Christ's sake." 

Alfred trembled as he heard these words. His Louisa 
ill — pierhaps dying! the thought was too dreadful for 
him to sustain. He leaned his throbbing head against 
the chimney-piece, and with intense earnestness he silently 
added " Amen " to the child's simple petition. She had 
risen from her knees, and was gently entering the apart- 
ment where Alfred stood. At first she was startled on 
seeing him, but in a moment, with all the sympathy of 
childhood, she went forward, and taking his hand in- 
quired, " Do you know, dear Aunt Louisa is very ill ? but 
God can make her well again." 

" Louie, I did not know. Is she dangerously ill ?" 
'^ Papa says so, but you know Jesus raised Lazarus 
even when he was dead. We have sent for Dr. Arm- 
strong, and they will do all they can." 

'* And what can we do, Louie ?" said Alfred, hardly 
able to speak. 

" Tell Jesus that she whom he loveth is sick." 
The words the loving child spoke carried the 
sweetest consolation to Alfr^^'^ bleeding heart. They 
were as balm poured into the wounded spirit *'We 
will, dear Louie," answered Alfred ; " but can I see 
Louisa?" 
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** I will go and ask. I am sure auntie would like to 
see jou, if it be possible," and the little girl delayed not a 
moment, and Alfred was comforted in telling Jesus of the 
sickness of his beloved one, and leaving her in his hands, 
with the trembling, half-expressed petition, "Thy will 
be done." 

The intervening minutes seemed very long to poor 
Alfred. At length Dr. Somerville entered the drawing- 
room, and answered his young friend's look of earnest 
inquiry, by saying, "Our Louisa is indeed ill, but we 
must trust and pray." 

" Doctor, is there hope ?" 

" Her recovery is not impossible with Grod; but this 
hope is sure and certain, ' them that sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with him.' " 

" Yes, thank God I but I have loved the dear girl too 
much, — I am staggered by this unexpected blow. Every 
hope seems blasted, every plan frustrated : but though I 
cannot see it, yet I know that * all is well.' " 

"All is well, for the Lord doeth it. Oh that we 
could rest in this I Louisa is quite sensible, though very 
weak, and suffering much. She wishes to see you ; but 
expect to see her greatly altered, — a few hours have made 
a sad change." 

The thought of seeing his beloved one, and the 
necessity for composure, re-nerved Alfred's stricken frame. 
He approached her bed, and she smiled through the tear 
that gathered in her eye. He took her hand, clammy 
with a cold perspiration, and she whispered, " My Alfred, 
all is well." He bent forward and kissed her brow. 
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'^ The peace of Grod, which passeth all understaoding, rule 
thy heart," he said gently. 

She raised her languid eye once more, and answered, 
" He giveth me peace.** A lethargy seemed to come over 
her frame, which was only broken by paroxysms of agony. 

Alfred did not leave Dr. Somerville's house during 
that night of dreadful anxiety. The younger children 
were the only inmates that slept. The little Louie 
never attempted to go to bed, and no one thought of her. 
For a long time she walked with Alfred across the 
drawing-room floor, and sometimes she was silent, and 
sometimes she said words, so soothing, so comforting, 
that she seemed as a messenger of peace, as a minister 
of consolation. 

" Any change ? " said Alfred, as the servant passed 
the door about midnight. 

" None, sir,** replied the weeping maid, and Alfred's 
hope grew yet fainter. 

Little Louie looked up and said, '^ I still think that 
Jesus will make auntie well.** 

« Why, my darling ? ** 

" Because we have asked him so. You know he has 
promised, * Ask and you shall have.* ** 

" But, perhaps Jesus knows it will be best for your 
dear aunt to die.** 

" Then it must be best, but I have prayed so that she 
might live.** 

" Yes, Louie ; she shall live for ever and ever.** 

''But when Hezekiah was ill and prayed, he was 
made well again; and the centurion*s servant; and the 
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nobleman's son, and a great many others. Shall we pray 
again that auntie may get better?" 

" We will, dear child ; and then, Louie, we will rest 
sure that God will do what is best, and jou must lie down 
on the sofa and try to go to sleep." 

And Alfred prayed beside the little girl of great faith, 
and then he took a plaid from the hall and wrapped it 
round the child, and laid her among the pillows of the 
couch, and, wearied in body and in mind, the little one 
soon slept. 

Alfred saw Louisa once and again during that sad 
night, but she did not recognise him; and now the morn- 
ing dawned, and it was the anniversary of the day when 
the little Willie and Jessie first sang their hallelujahs with 
cherubim and seraphim round the throne of glory. The 
Doctor's step is again heard to leave the sick chamber, 
and to descend to the drawing-room. His feelings have 
given way, and his tears are flowing fast. He grasps 
young Sterling's hand. ^* Louisa lives ; the disease is, I 
trust, conquered, and she has fallen into a gentle slumber." 

" Our Go4 heareth prayer," replies Alfred, with deep 
emotion; and the little Louisa, starting from her light 
sleep on the sofa, takes her father's hand, and in a tone of 
joyful confidence she says, "Papa, is not Jesus Christ 
always the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever ? " 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE ORDINATION. 

** Chosen not for good in me, 
Wakened up from wrath to flee ; 
Hidden in the Saviour's side. 
By the Spirit sanctified ; 
Teach me, Lord, on earth to^show, 
By my love, how much I owe.'' 

A FEW days passed before Louisa could be pronounced 
out of danger. Fever had succeeded cholera, and her 
frame was reduced to a state of extreme weakness. 
During this period the Lord kept his child in perfect 
peace, for her mind was stayed upon him. She lay in 
her Father's arms, willing that he should do with her 
as seemed good, only supplicating, " K I Ifve, may it be 
unto thee ; if I die, may t die unto thee." Her Father 
spoke the word, and " the fever left her.'' Her appointed 
work on earth was not finished, and so he spared her yet 
a little while to make his salvation known among the 
children of men. 

Edith Sterling spent much of her time with her be- 
loved friend. She felt Louisa doubly precious to her, 
remembering how nearly death bad parted them, and 
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knowing likewise that separation in this world must soon 
take place. Thej often talked of future prospects, and 
Edith seemed always to be the learner ; her characteristic 
humility leading her to imagine she could yet gather from 
Louisa much advice as to the carrying forward of many 
of their schemes of usefulness. 

It was on a bright afternoon in September that the 
sister-friends were thus discoursing. Louisa was lying 
on a couch in the drawing-room bow-window, which 
commanded a pretty view over the field where Willie 
and Jessie used to play. A few houses intervened be- 
tween it and the river, which was as yet but slightly 
disturbed with the many vessels that further down 
covered its surface. A wooded bank rose on the opposite 
side, crowned by the turrets of an old castle, that had 

caused the now commercial town of R to be famed 

in feudal story. 

" Am I tiring you, dear Louisa ?" said Edith, observ- 
ing a slight look of sadness on the usually bright counte- 
nance of her friend. 

" Oh, no, dearest. They were only some foolish thoughts 
that will creep in sometimes, and make me for a little 
while sad. I was looking at those trees becoming golden 
with the hues of autumn, and thinking — yes, even hoping 
— it might be long before I should see their beautiful tints 
again. The reality of leaving home is worse than I 
anticipated, but it is the want of faith which creates the 
chief difiiculties." 

But, Louisa, it must be a great trial." 

Earthly love has led many to leave father and mo- 
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tber^ and go with a husband to a far-distant land. Should 
I complain, when there is the love of Christ to constrain 
me, and when God has provided for me such a partner of 
joy and sorrow as your Alfred will be ?" 

" And there is the hope of seeing you again ?" 

" Yes, in glory. The Missionary, if blessed with 
health, should never think of leaving his post until his 
Gk)d calls him. This is a growing conviction on my mind 
and on Alfred's. We may be obliged to return, but we 
ought not to desire it. Our home must henceforward be 
among the natives whom we seek to save." 

" But surely, dear Louisa, we may indulge the 
thought of seeing you yet again ? the necessity may be 
laid upon you.*' 

" Do as you like, my own Edith. Only let not a 
hope that may very probably be unrealized hide for a 
moment from us the far brighter expectation of meeting 
before the throne of glory, of uniting with those who 
have gone before, of meeting never to part again." 

At this moment Alfred entered the room. Louisa 
was somewhat flushed with the conversation she was 
holding, and in his eyes had never before looked so 
interesting as now. There was much more delicacy in 
her features than usual, and her deep, dark eye, glistening 
with the tear she could barely suppress, spoke much 
thought and strong feeling. 

" I need hardly have brought these blush-roses," said 
Alfred, " Louisa already possesses so many !" 

" They are as yet very fading ones," added Edith ; 
for whilst she spoke Louisa grew paler. 
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" You, however, continue better, I trust?" 

'* Yes, Alfred, decidedly so ; I am able to think again 
of India, and I trust the sea-yojage will, with God's bless- 
ing, recruit my health.'' 

" When, dearest, do you think you will be able 
to go?" 

" Whenever I am required, I hope. Have you heard 
from the Mission House ?" 

" Yes, Louisa, I have just received this letter. The 
day is fixed for my ordination, and they wish us to sail 
the beginning of November." 

Louisa had reckoned on passing Christmas with her 
beloved brother's family. She had not as yet by any 
means regained her strength. She knew that the six 
weeks which intervened before the date that Alfred had 
named would rapidly pass away. There was much to 
prepare in that period, but she hesitated not. She had 
already counted the cost, considered the sacrifice, and 
she answered with an air of cheerfulness, — 

" That is sooner than we expected, but the servant 
must be willing for his Master's work at any hour. I 
hope that before then I may be strong enough." 

An expression of deep anxiety passed from Alfred's 
brow. He feared that Louisa, in her delicate health, 
would not for a moment entertain the thought of so early 
a day of departure ; but he already experienced that she 
whom he had chosen was a helpmeet and not a hinderer 
in the mission-work. 

" How many difficulties are of our own devising ! I 
was imagining you would say, I cannot go so soon." 
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" Can nots are frequently will nots; but there will be 
much to do, much to arrange, many to leave, and " (the 
voice of Louisa trembled exceedingly) "great, great need 
for prayer." 

" That is our citadel, the strong tower whereunto we 
may continually resort ; or rather the gate of the fortress, 
for Jesus is himself the refuge, and any other have we 
not. Edith, we must all pray," he said, turning to his 
weeping sister. " Many a tear has on that sacred altar 
been dried up. God is too rich and too loving to take 
from us anything that he will not make up tenfold. He 
loves to be trusted." 

" And," added Louisa, " Jesus is as the centre point, 
in whom, though far absent from each other, we are one. 
We stand, as it were, on different points of the circle's 
circumference. Prayer is as the radii that thence con- 
verge in Christ. Edith, dearest^ it will unite us, and 
will make us forget for a little while the separation of 
seas and continents." 

" Whenever I feel very sad about your absence, I must 
then seek faith, and before the throne of grace we shall 
stand side by side. I shall, though, grieve often for my 
earthly counsellors." 

« Think not of that, Edith," said Louisa ; « God will 
provide you with another." 

" Not with an Alfred and Louisa," said the tearful 
girl. 

" Perhaps with one better than either," answered 
Louisa, smiling. '^ We never part from anything for the 
kingdom of heaven's sake^ but it is in some manner, even 

z 
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in this world, made tip to us. I feel as if another son will 
be provided for jour mother, a substitute for the beloved 
one whom she will not detain at home because she feels 
that Christ has called him." 

" May it, indeed, be so!" said Alfred, earnestly. " The 
thought of mj widowed mother is the strongest cord that 
binds me to home. It sometimes requires a terrible effort 
to break that asunder;" and the young Missionary's eye 
glistened with the tear which he sought in vain to suppress. 

Alfred's wish was gratified in a manner which even 
at that time Louisa anticipated, but which the brother 
hardly expected. 

It was the following Sunday afternoon that Alfred 
walked for a few minutes in the garden with her whom 
he had been taught to feel was but a fragile flower, that 
death's cold wind could quickly blight. 

'' I can hardly believe I may, if strong enough, hear 
you preach next Sunday." 

*' Nor can I realise it. I sometimes feel the responsi- 
bility of the ministerial office an overpowering consider- 
ation." 

" * Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord.' That, Alfred, is your stronghold.'* 

'^ Yes, and God hath said, ^ My word shall not return 
unto me void.' But I often tremble lest I should not 
rightly divide the word of life. I need much instruction, 
but I trust my Heavenly Master will teach me. He has 
lately taken me to the school of affliction. My sister's 
death and your illness have taught me precious lessons. 
I would not now, dear Louisa, have been without those 
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trials. The rod was needed, and I can kiss the hand 
that held it so lovingly." At this moment the bells for 
evening service sounded. " I must awaj to my poor 
people in the Correction House. I shall not see you again 
before I go to London, as I start by an early train to* 
morrow morning. But you will think of me on Friday, 
Oh, Louisa, you cannot pray too earnestly for your un- 
worthy Alfred. He needs all your intercession." 

Li a short time the devoted young Sterling had for- 
gotten even his approaching ordination in the earnestness 
with which he instructed the poor criminals, among whom 
he voluntarily laboured. One had died during the past 
week from the effects of that dire disease, which was still 
throughout the length and breadth of the land slaying its 
hundreds and its thousands. '' Prepare to meet thy God," 
was the message he sought to deliver unto his hearers, 
and his 'serious words were met by the thoughtful gaze of 
those who listened unto him. And then he spoke sepa- 
rately to several of the inmates, and commended in prayer 
unto the Lord one, for whom he had procured a passage 
to Canada. His time of incarceration was up the fol- 
lowing day ; he had given promise of amendment, and his 
benefactor trusted that he might yet prove as a brand 
plucked from the burning. 

" This, Sam, is my last gift to you," handing the 
young prisoner a neat pocket Bible. " Keep it in your 
bosom, read it, pray over it. May it be a lamp unto your 
feet, a light unto your path ; for * wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way, but by taking heed thereto, accord- 
ing to God's word ?' Seek in everything to please G^, 
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and I doubt not that the report of your future conduct 
will yet comfort jour broken-hearted mother. Maj God 
bless you, my poor fellow !" 

" m try, sir, my best, at any rate. I trust I may be 
helped. Thank you, sir ; thank you. You'll sometimes 
look in at mother's ? I have been a bad son, but I hope 
that's over' the now." 

Alfred shook hands with the poor young man, and 
promised, that though absence from England should pre- 
vent his visiting his parent, his sister would occasionally 
call on the bereaved mother. 

The light had not dawned on the appointed morning 
when the young candidate for the ministry was wrestling 
with his God for much grace. Again and again he pleaded 
the promise, " Open thy mouth wide and I will fill it," 
and he urged his unworthiness as a reason wherefore 
God should manifest in him the sanctifying work of his 
blessed Spirit. " The stone is very rough, show thy 
handywork thereon ; the gold is mixed with much dross, 
may it be purified seven times. The instrument is very 
powerless, may thy arm wield it and manifest its great 
strength." 

During the ordination-service his soul was absorbed 
in prayer, and humbly, reverentially, did he reply to the 
solemn questions of the Bishop. He felt that the LfOrd was 
his Helper, and the blessed Sacramental feast, of which 
he afterwards partook, strengthened his faith and con- 
firmed his determination. Receiving by faith the broken 
body and poured-out blood of the Redeemer, he heard his 
Saviour speak, " Remember me;" and there, with a grate- 
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ful heart, he offered and presented himself, his soul and 
body, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice. He 
left himself in his Redeemer's hands, saying, '^Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?" 

Many intercessory prayers rose for him before the 
Lord God of Sabaoth. Old Mr. Leslie petitioned ear- 
nestly for the young maa who was to make Jesus known 
in far-distant lands. The mother pleaded for her son, 
and besought that the Lord would care for her child, and 
causing him to win many souls, would make him to shine as 
the stars for ever and ever. The sisters remembered their 
precious brother; and earnest were the supplications of 
Louisa that she might not hinder her beloved one in the 
work of the ministry, that together they might spend and 
be spent fot Christ, that to Him they might devote every 
faculty, every energy, every affection. " Blessed Saviour, 
may we be wholly thine I" 

Alfred returned home. He had received his commis- 
sion in the army of his King. His weapons were not 
carnal, but spiritual. He longed to go forth and engage 
in actual warfare. He longed to subdue the enemy's for- 
tresses, to set at liberty the captives which Satan had 
bound. He was very zealous for the Lord of Hosts; yea, 
his love to Jesus exceeded the tenderest ties of earthly 
relationship. Soldier of Christ, go forth ! victory marks 
thy banner ! 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 



OOKOLUSION. 



** Lord, it belongs not to mj care. 

Whether I die or live ; 
To love and serve thee is mj share, 

And this thy grace must give." — Baxter. 



Th£ month of October has nearly passed away, and 
Louisa wishes for the last time to visit that spot in 
Westboume Churchyard where the little Willie and 
Jessie sleep side by side in death's long slumber. The 
little grey-dappled ponies are ordered, and Dr. Somer- 
ville drives his beloved sister thither. 

" How often will memory briog me back to these 
scenes!" said Louisa, as the road brings them in view of 
the cliff whence Alfred so nobly descended to the rescue, 
and beneath which the fatal lightning struck the loving 
infants. 

" How memory associates itself with localities ! " re- 
plied her brother. " There are places which I feel can 
never be passed without a thought of my sister — Water- 
gate Lane, the Ragged School, and that house on Muckle- 
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backet's Bank ; and, thank Gt>d, thej are all connected 
with thoughts of usefulness in his service." 

** Dear brother, I do think memory is the kindliest 
faculty that we have. It shuts out all the evil and holds 
tenaciously all the good. Concerning what I have done, 
I feel there is much to deplore ; but when I think of my 

sojourn in R , in connexion with dear, dear friends, 

with the many privileges I have been permitted to enjoy, 
it does seem a bright spot, a sunny valley,-— one that I 
should not expect to find again, did I not know that 
God is still my Guide." 

" Yes, sister ; and if he now lead you up the Mount 
of Difficulty, he will so support you that you will look 
back on it, and call it sunny also." 

" Progress," replied Louisa, " is written on all God's 
dispensations; and though clouds may sometimes flit 
across, they shall yet shine brighter and brighter, till 
heaven's own day. How everything is shining on poor 
R at present I " 

'* Yes ; you need take no anxious thought concerning 
the Ragged and Sunday Schools, which you leave in 
the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton." 

" Oh, no, dear brother ; I feel assured, so far as 
human instrumentality goes, all will be well. Our 
mutual prayers must ascend, — ours for you, and yours for 
us ; and then the Divine power will be manifested, help- 
ii\g us alike at home and abroad." 

"How quickly that vessel sails!" remarked Doctor 
Somerville, pointing to a schooner, whose every sail was 
set, and filled with the breeze. "It would be motion- 
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less if the wind of heaven did not blow; so should we in 
vain seek to make progress in the work of God if his 
blessed Spirit did not speed us onward." 

'^ And, brother, like its emblem the wind, it bloweth 
where it listeth — over India's plains or on England's 
shores/ 

The little carriage now stands at the gate of the 
churchyard. There Alfred and Edith Sterling wait; 
the former proceeds with Dr. SomerviUe further into the 
country, whilst the latter turns with Louisa through that 
little white wicket, and they stand for a while oyer that 
spot of hallowed ground which they had so often yisited 
together. 

And on another grave they likewise gaze. A neat 
white stone is at the head of it, whereon is in- 
scribed, — 

** Mart Stbrlino fell asleep in Jesus, 

April 5th, 1849. 

** Them that sleep in Jesus will God hring with him." 

^* Then, we all shall meet again," said Louisa tear- 
fully, and Edith silently pressed the hand of her beloved 
friend. 

They now repaired to Widow Wilson's cottage, that 
Louisa might rest before they commenced their home- 
ward walk. The widow spoke with tears of gratitude 
of the advance her son James was making in his em- 
ployment; and she called in the little Edward, who 
was now a nice, intelligent, frolicsome child, fully three 
years old. 
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"I am going to take bim into R to-morrow, 

ladies. He has got a small white flag made on purpose, 
and his little friend Annie Grey is going to carry a basket 
of flowers to strew in your path. You'll not have any 
objection, I hope. It is just our way of showing that we 
trust that joy, and peace, and blessings unnumbered may 
attend you and yours." 

Louisa and Edith smiled as they thanked the warm- 
hearted widow, and patted the rosy cheeks of the happy 
little child. Their parting request was, " Remember us 
continually, and pray for us." 

" I will, ladies ; indeed I will. The widow's and or- 
phan's prayers shall often go up together for those at 
home and those abroad, and though we are poor, God is 
rich." 

The friends continued their homeward progress. They 
thought of bygone years, of the events of the morrow, of 
days yet to come. Reflection and anticipation occupied 
their minds, and silently they walked. Their thoughts 
were as birds that fluttered hither and thither so per- 
petually, that there seemed no opportunity for notes of 
utterance. They were, however, shortly joined by old 
Mr. Leslie. 

'^ My dear children," said the loved grey-haired man, 
" I have been thinking much of you to-day. I watched 
your first endeavours to glorify your God, and now to 
each of you there is opened a path of great usefulness. 
Let not those who have scrambled over rough stones 
sit down leisurely in the grassy field." 
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'* I can hardly," said Edith, " realise coining eyents. 
I feel so unworthy of the happiness which God has pro- 
vided for me, so unfit for the duties to which he hath 
called me.'' 

** God often chooses an unfit instrument, that he may 
sharpen it as well as employ it. His supply is never 
exhausted, though we may think that our requirements 
are very large." 

" The fault is not with our heavenly Father, but with 
ourselves. Is it not," said Louisa, ^^ that our vessels are 
too small to receive the needed grace ?" 

" Truly," replied the pastor ; " but, with David, we 
must bring the case before our God, and say, ' I will run 
the way of thy conmiandments when thou shalt enlarge 
my heart.* " 

" Dear sir," said Louisa, " your journey has been long: 
would you give to each of us a word of counsel to inscribe 
in our guide-books ?" 

The old man stood still and thought a little while, 
and then he said, — 

"My dear children, one word may do for you both; 
though one goes far ofi*, and the other stays among us. 
The day is but dawning with you; the sun is setting with 
me ; but this I say. Fix your eye on Christ. Abide in 
him, as the object of your love; rest on him, as the foun- 
dation of your faith ; look to him, as the fulfilment of 
your hopes. Let Jesus be your all in all." 

Their hearts were too full for utterance. They each 
held the old man's hand for a long time after he had 
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earnestly said, " God's blessing rest on you both," and then 
he returned to his dear, quiet home at Westbourne Vicar- 
age; and they that evening sought in earnest prayer 
grace to manifest, by yet more abundant labours, that 
they loved Jesus. 



THE END. 
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